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PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  CABINET. 

Ip  the  American  papers  followed  the  bad  practice  of  organising 
guessing  competitions,  the  President’s  choice  of  his  Cabinet  would 
supply  them  every  fourth  year  with  ample  opportunity  for  en¬ 
couraging  this  variety  of  indoor  recreation.  For  the  area  of 
speculation  is  almost  unlimited.  When  a  new  President  is  elected 
there  is  seldom  a  single  person  of  whom  it  may  be  predicted  with 
certainty  that  his  name  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  Cabinet  oflheers. 
In  the  formation  of  a  British  Ministry  there  are,  of  course, 
occasional  surprises.  Few  people  anticipated,  for  instance,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  as  Home  Secretary  in  1886, 
or  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  same  post  in  1892,  or  the  inclusion  of 
Mr.  John  Burns  in  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Administration  in 
1905.  But  in  this  country  the  uncertainties  are  usually  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  specific  posts  rather  than  the  general 
composition  of  the  executive  body.  In  the  main  we  know  before¬ 
hand  who  w'ill  be  admitted  to  the  Council  Chamber  at  Downing 
Street.  Among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  party  that 
has  carried  the  elections  there  exists  a  limited  circle  of  men  who 
are  recognised  as  of  Cabinet  rank,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
Prime  Minister  makes  his  choice. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sort  of  political 
experience  whatever  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  an  invitation 
to  join  the  Cabinet.  A  man  who  has  never  sat  in  either  House 
of  Congress  or  held  any  public  office — a  banker,  let  us  say,  or 
a  business  man,  or  the  head  of  a  university — is  as  likely  as  the 
professional  politician  to  receive  an  offer  of  a  post.  He  need  not 
have  rendered  any  conspicuous  services  to  the  party  of  which  the 
new  President  is  the  leader.  There  are  even  instances  on  record 
h  which  a  Cabinet  has  included  a  member  who  has  hitherto  been 
attached  to  the  opposing  party — but  whose  association  with  it, 
of  course,  has  been  scarcely  more  than  formal — or  who  did  not 
rote  at  all  at  the  previous  election.  The  one  limitation  imposed 
l)y custom  is  geographical.  The  Cabinet,  it  is  always  understood, 
must  not  include  too  many  representatives  of  any  one  section 
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of  the  country.  It  follows  from  this  remarkable  catholicity  o! 
choice  that  a  President’s  “official  family”  is  usually  compost!^ 
of  men  who  have  never  previously  worked  together.  Several  o' 
tliem  are  personally  complete  strangers  to  one  another.  Tho.v 
was  even  one  member  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  first  Administration  wh 
was  reported  to  have  met  the  President  himself  for  the  first  tirri; 
when  he  came  to  the  White  House  for  his  first  Cabinet  meeting 
Opinions  may  difl'er  as  to  whether  this  greater  freedom  c 
selection  makes  the  initial  task  of  a  new  President  easier  or  mor 
difficult  than  that  of  a  new  Prime  Minister.  In  any  case,  th 
American  Chief  Executive  has  the  advantage  of  a  longer  peri.- 
in  which  to  make  up  his  mind.  If  the  intentions  of  the  framf, 
of  the  Constitution  had  been  carried  out  and  the  President  hr 
been  actually  chosen  by  the  Electoral  Colleges  they  set  up,  \ 
would  have  had  about  three  w’eeks — the  interval  between  tl 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  Congress  and  the  inauguratioi 
Actually  he  has  four  months,  for  his  election  is  now  as  definite' 
assured  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November  as  afh 
it  has  been  officially  certified  more  than  three  months  later.  0 
the  night  of  November  2nd,  1920,  when  the  returns  displavt 
in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices  showed  that  Mr.  Warren  C 
Harding  had  been  elected  by  the  largest  majority  in  the  histo 
of  the  Presidency,  the  coimtiy'  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  nsr, 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet  that  would  enter  upon  offi' 
on  March  4th,  1921.  A  comparison  of  the  final  list  with  tl 
forecasts  published  in  the  Press  early  in  November  would  she 
that  the  most  experienced  journalists  and  politicians  were  as  wic 
of  the  mark  in  their  guesses  as  any  rural  tea-party  could 
been  that  took  up  the  speculation  as  a  parlour  game.  M 
Harding  himself  sought  seclusion  and  remoteness  as  aids  t 
thinking  out  his  problem,  but  even  during  his  holiday  in  Flori! 
he  could  not  escape  the  pressure  of  volunteered  advice  as  regar' 
not  only  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet,  but  the  multitude  c 
major  and  minor  Federal  appointments  that  lie  within  the  Pre? 
dent’s  patronage.  A  special  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper 
WTiting  from  St.  Augustine  about  the  middle  of  February,  said 
“There  is  a  suggestion  of  a  w’orried  look  on  the  President-elect 
sunburnt  face,  and  a  longing  for  the  quiet  isolation  of  the  hon?f 
boat  and  river  jungles,  as  he  looks  upon  the  crow’ded  ante-roor 
and  at  the  stack  of  correspondence.  .  .  .  The  lobby  of  his  hot 
is  a  gathering-place  for  politicians,  statesmen,  diplomats,  crank- 
experts  of  various  kinds,  and  correspondents.  One  may  stand  b 
a  pillar  and  in  a  week’s  time  review  the  faces  of  many  o 
America’s  well-known  men,  and  those  of  lesser  note,  burrowir 
for  vantage  ground  in  the  new  Administration.”  Meanwhile  tb 
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newspapers  were  publishing  from  day  to  day  reports  that  this 
mnn  or  that  had  been  “slated”  for  such  and  such  a  post.  The 
process  of  Cabinet-making  was  on  this  occasion  followed  with 
much  keener  popular  intei-est  than  usual  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  President-elect  was  himself,  to  a  large  extent,  an  unknown 
man,  so  that  public  curiosity  fastened  upon  his  selection  of 
advisers  as  likely  to  give  one  of  the  most  valuable  clues  to  the 
hues  of  policy  he  intended  to  follow  .  The  satisfaction  of  this 
cariosity  was  slow  in  coming.  In  a  leading  article  entitled 
“Fambling  with  the  Cabinet  ”  the  New  York  Evening  Post  de¬ 
clared  on  February  7th  that  at  that  time  there  was  actually 
more  doubt  about  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  than  there  was 
befOTC  Mr.  Harding  went  to  Florida.  Some  of  the  names  regarded 
as  practically  certain  in  December  had  dropped  out,  and  new 
names  for  some  of  the  chief  places  continued  to  crop  up.  Mr. 
Harding’s  definite  and  final  choices  were  announced  one  by  one 
flr  in  small  combinations  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  “By  adminis¬ 
tering  his  Cabinet  announcements  in  doses,”  remarked  a  sarcastic 
New  England  journalist,  “the  President-elect  is  able  to  keep  his 
finger  on  the  nation’s  pulse.”  It  was  not  until  February  22nd 
that  the  list  was  completed. 

Let  us  now  take  the  various  Cabinet  posts  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  creation.  Washington’s  first  Cabinet  in  1789  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
Secretary  of  War,  and  an  Attorney-General.  There  follow'ed  in 
1798  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  1829  a  Postmaster-General,  in 
1849  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1888  a  Secretary"  of  Agricul- 
tnre,  and  in  1903  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour.  Since 
1918  the  functions  of  the  last-mentioned  officer  have  been  divided 
between  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  Secretary  of  Labour. 
The  Secretaryship  of  State  is  the  blue  riband  of  the  American 
Cabinet,  and  its  occupant  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  President’s 
"Premier.”  Its  high  rank  is  indicated  by  the  Presidential  Suc¬ 
cession  Act,  which  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shall  succeed  to  the  functions  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
In  Lord  Bryce’s  words,  he  “has  a  larger  stage  to  play  on  than 
any  other  Minister,  and  more  chances  of  fame.”  He  has  several 
dignified  formal  duties,  such  as  the  custodianship  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  countersigning  of  all  official  proclamations  of  the 
President  to  the  American  people.  He  is  the  medium  of  all 
correspondence  between  the  President  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  and  represents  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
matters  in  which  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  State 
Governments.  But  his  most  important  sphere  of  activity  is  that 
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of  foreign  affairs.  The  Department  of  State  is  virtually  the 
Foreign  Office  of  America.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
are  under  the  direction  of  its  head.  He  conducts  all  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers,  frames  treaties,  draws  up  instructions  for 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and,  generally 
speaking,  runs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration. 

The  responsibilities  of  such  a  post,  onerous  in  normal  times 
are  obviously  heavier  to-day  on  account  of  the  special  difficulties 
of  the  international  situation.  In  the  New  World  itself  there 
are  many  serious  questions  urgently  demanding  attention.  “Eight 
years  ago,”  said  the  New  York  Nation  the  other  day,  “Mr.  Taft 
as  he  slipped  out  of  office,  left  the  Mexican  problem,  then  a  new- 
born  infant,  on  the  White  House  doorstep.  President  Wilson  has 
been  dandling  the  infant  upon  his  knee  ever  since  without  stopping 
its  cries,  and  is  now  passing  it  on  to  Mr.  Harding.”  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  has  not  yet  settled  its  old  controversy  with 
Colombia.  There  is  friction  with  Panama  and  with  Nicaragua. 
There  is  tension  in  Cuba.  The  imbroglio  in  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  is  much  more  serious  than  is  commonly  understood  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  the  relations  of  the  Washingkm 
Government  with  Japan  demand  the  most  careful  and  statesman¬ 
like  handling.  Above  everything  else  there  is  the  supreme  issue 
of  America’s  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and 
her  share  in  the  mutual  obligations  to  be  assumed  by  the  Great 
Powers  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

It  was  realised  from  the  first  that  his  selection  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  choices  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Harding.  The  pro-Leaguers  within  the  Republican 
Party  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  the 
anti-Leaguers  for  that  of  Mr.  Philander  C.  Knox  or  Mr.  David 
Jayne  Hill.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  was 
Mr.  Harding’s  own  idea,  and  he  has  stuck  to  it  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  his  former  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  By  securing  Mr.  Hughes’s  acceptance 
of  the  post,  he  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  trusted  men  in  the  public  life  of  America  to-day. 
Mr.  Hughes  came  suddenly  into  prominence  in  1905  as  counsel 
for  a  legislative  committee  that  had  unearthed  scandals  in  the 
management  of  some  of  the  largest  insurance  companies.  The 
skill  and  persistence  he  showed  in  this  inquisition  led  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Governor  of  New  York  State.  He  passed  from  Albany 
to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  but  resigned 
from  the  Bench  in  1916  to  accept  the  Republican  candidature  for 
the  Presidency  when  Mr.  Wilson  sought  and  obtained  a  second 
term.  Since  his  defeat  he  has  been  engaged  in  law  practice  in 
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New  York.  Of  his  independence  of  mind,  his  sterling  honesty, 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and  his  high  ideals  of  public  service, 
as  well  as  his  professional  competence  and  his  general  ability, 
there  is  no  dispute.  The  criticisms  of  his  appointment  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  have  fastened  upon  two  points  :  his  lack  of  any 
special  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs  and  the  risk  that  his 
intellectual  independence  and  tenacity  of  purpose  may  involve 
him  in  conflicts  with  the  Senate.  If  not  an  expert  in  foreign 
affairs,  however,  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  legal  training 
which  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  international  law  that  are  certain  to  bulk  largely  in  the 
problems  of  foreign  policy  that  the  Harding  Administration  will 
have  to  solve.  As  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  has  pointed  out  in  Common 
Sense,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  an  American  lawyer  and  judge 
means  that  he  is  also  an  international  lawyer ;  for  every  eminent 
lawyer  in  the  United  States  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  litigation 
between  the  States  of  the  American  Union  and  with  suits  or 
arbitrations  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  laws  of  the 
various  States.  And  one  may  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hughes’s 
alleged  deficiency  in  the  conciliatory  disposition  which  would 
smooth  his  relations  with  the  Senate  will  be  altogether  to  his 
disadvantage  in  the  long  run.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in 
America  that  it  would  be  a  w'holesome  thing  if  the  domination 
exercised  by  that  body  were  curbed,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against  it  would  win  a  great  deal 
of  popular  support. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  own  attitude  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be 
inferred  mainly  from  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Union  League 
Club  on  March  26th,  1919,  and  from  a  letter  to  Senator  Hale, 
dated  July  24th,  1919.  In  his  speech  he  proposed  seven  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Covenant,  the  most  important  of  them  relating  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  “guarantee”  of  Article  X.  His 
general  position  was  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
letter : — 

"  There  is  a  middle  ground  between  aloofness  and  injurious  commitments. 
There  is  merit  enough  in  the  proposed  plan  to  make  it  desirable  to  secure 
it,  if  proper  safeguards  can  be  obtained.  ...  I  tbink  that  tbe  prudent 
course  is  to  enter  the  proposed  League  with  reservations  of  a  reasonable 
character,  adequate  to  our  security,  which  would  meet  ready  assent,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  condition  of  amity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

As  an  advocate  of  a  “middle  ground”  policy  Mr.  Hughes  may 
very  likely  be  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  varieties  of 
American  opinion  in  working  out  a  formula  that  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  acceptable.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  “irreconcilable”  group. 
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has  declared  that  Mr.  Hughes’s  appointment  is  by  no  mean* 
unsatisfactory  to  him. 

Second  in  the  official  hierarchy  at  Washington  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Though  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
national  finances,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to 
our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Like  the  other  heada  o| 
Departments,  he  is  debarred  from  sitting  in  Congress,  and  he 
has  no  Budget  to  prepare,  though  at  the  beginning  of  each  sessii® 
he  submits  to  Congress  estimates  of  the  probable  revenues  and 
disbursements  of  the  Government  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Treasury  Department  collects  all  taxes  levied  by  Congress 
and  expends  the  money  thus  collected ;  it  has  direct  control  ef 
the  currency  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  supervises  the  system  of 
national  banks.  It  thus  includes  the  functions  exercised  in 
England  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  a-nd  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue.  (It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  State  and  Local  Governments,  which  form  an 
important  part  of  the  public  finance  of  America.)  Among  its 
minor  duties  are  the  control  of  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
and  the  administration  of  the  public  health  service. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  regarded  as  practically  certain  that  tbs 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
a  leading  Chicago  banker,  but  the  appointment  fell  through, 
partly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  group  in  the  Senate^ 
The  final  selection  is  a  man  much  less  widely  known,  Mr.  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  whose  name  had  been  absent  from  all  the  forecasts. 
“The  Mellons  of  Pittsburg,”  according  to  the  New  York  World, 
“are  literally  rivals  of  the  Rockefellers  not  alone  in  resources  hut 
in  actual  wealth.  It  is  not  the  least  among  their  achieveraentj 
that  they  have  been  able  to  distract  popular  attention  from  this 
fact  for  so  long.”  The  World  prints  a  list  of  four  banks,  four 
insurance  companies,  and  sixty-two  business  corporations  of  which 
Mr.  Mellon  is  a  director.  He  and  his  family  are  said  to  control 
resources  of  no  less  than  $2,000,000,000.  Mr.  Mellon  has  no 
record  of  public  service  of  any  kind,  but  he  has  displayed  excep¬ 
tional  powers  of  organisation,  which  ought  to  be  of  some  value 
to  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv'.  His  friends  say  of  him  that,  with 
his  various  enterprises,  he  has  entered  into  strenuous  competition 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
has  done  it  successfully — a  fact  which  they  cite  as  proof  both 
of  his  courage  and  of  his  ability. 

For  the  Secretaryship  of  War  General  Leonard  Wood  and 
General  Pershing  were  first  mentioned,  but  the  office  has  gone 
to  ex-Senator  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  also  a  wealthy 
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man,  though  not  of  the  Mellon  standard.  He  was  talked  of  at 
5oe  time  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  for  which  he 
would  have  been  especially  qualified  by  his  exceptional  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  put  an 
enormous  amount  of  care  and  hard  work  into  the  perfecting  of 
that  measure.  In  that  connection  he  showed  his  independence, 
for,  while  most  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate  took 
a  party  view'  of  the  measure  and  voted  against  the  Bill,  Mr. 
tVeeks  recognised  the  merits  c4  the  policy  incorporated  in  it  and 
lid  his  best  to  make  it  a  success.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
le  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  War  Department  wdth 
liligence  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Harding’s  selection  for  the  Attorney-Generalship  has  pro- 
roked  more  severe  criticisms  than  any  other  of  his  Cabinet 
ippointments.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  English 
aapers  as  to  Mr.  Daugherty’s  identity.  He  has  been  described 
IS  an  “eminent  Pennsylvania  lawyer.”  The  new  Attorney- 
jeneral,  however,  is  not  the  Mr.  Harry  K.  Daugherty  w'ho  was  a 
nemberof  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission ,  but  Mr.  Harry 
il.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio,  the  President’s  owm  State.  He  has  been 
or  many  years  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Harding. 
I  was  through  his  influence  that  Mr.  Harding  w'as  persuaded  to 
un  for  the  Senate  six  years  ago,  and  the  new  President’s  nomina- 
ion  by  the  Republican  Convention  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
he  energy  and  political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Daugherty  more  than  to 
he  efforts  of  any  other  one  man.  Throughout  the  electoral  cam- 
taign  Mr.  Daugherty  acted  as  a  kind  of  informal  campaign 
nanager  for  his  friend.  No  one  ventures  to  claim  for  him  that 
lis  reputation  in  his  profession  is  anywhere  near  that  supposed 
0  be  required  for  an  Attorney-General.  He  is  a  rough-and-ready 
taml-pat  politician  of  the  old  school,  whose  career  in  his  own 
Hate  has  been  enveloped  in  a  murk  of  scandal.  His  appointment 
s  the  most  vulnerable  one  that  Mr.  Harding  has  made.  In 
pite  of  his  commonplace  qualities  as  a  lawyer,  his  selection  would 
lot  have  mattered  so  much  if  his  only  function  were  that  of  legal 
■idyiser  to  the  President,  for,  with  Mr.  Hughes  at  his  elbow, 
Mr.  Harding  wdll  alw’ays  have  easy  access  to  legal  opinion  of  the 
liighest  authority.  But  in  America  the  Attorney-General  is  also 
practically  a  Minister  of  Justice.  He  exercises  a  general  over¬ 
sight  over  the  Federal  judicial  departments,  and  especially  the 
Ihtriot  attorneys.  He  has  authority  to  institute,  or  refrain  frem 
instituting,  prosecutions  under  Federal  Acts.  Whether  a  great 
trust,  for  instance,  shall  be  haled  into  court  under  the  Sherman 
Act  depends  upon  his  decision.  He  also  has  charge  of  all  litiga- 
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tion  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  laws.  To 
place  such  power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  been  described 
by  the  Springfield  Republican  as  “a  leader  of  reaction  tattooed 
from  head  to  heels  wdth  the  fees  of  public  service  corporations” 
is  the  riskiest  experiment  that  Mr,  Harding  has  yet  made.  It  ig 
pleaded  in  defence  that  it  really  doesn’t  take  an  accomplished 
lawyer  to  be  Attorney-General  any  more  than  it  requires  an  Annj 
officer  to  run  the  War  Department,  for  the  Solicitor-General  and 
the  seven  Assistants  to  the  Attorney-General  can  give  expert 
attention  to  legal  intricacies  while  the  head  of  the  Department 
acts  as  its  executive  manager.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  it  wil: 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Cabinet  to  include  in  it  a  practical 
politician  like  Mr.  Daugherty  who  can  “sense  the  public  pulw 
accurately  ’’  and  will  be  alert  to  see  what  policies  are  require^] 
by  the  opinion  of  the  country.  These  are  obviously  speclou! 
arguments,  and  many  loyal  Republicans,  especially  in  the  lega' 
profession,  would  have  been  much  more  at  ease  in  their  miiKh 
if  Mr.  Harding  had  found  some  other  means  of  rewarding  hi; 
friend  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  party. 

“F’r  th’  Navy  Departmint,”  says  Mr.  Dooley,  “ye  want  a 
Southern  Congressman  fr’m  th’  cotton  belt.  A  man  that  ive: 
see  salt  wather  outside  iv  a  pork  bar’l  ’d  be  disqualified  f’r  th' 
place.  He  must  live  so  far  fr’m  th’  sea  that  he  don’t  know  i 
capstan  bar  fr’m  a  sheet  anchor.’’  Thus  does  American  cnstoc 
reproduce  in  the  New  World  the  traditions  associated,  both  ii 
practice  and  in  comic  opera,  wdth  our  post  of  First  Lord  of  th- 
Admiralty.  Precedent  has  been  broken,  however,  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  Mr.  Edwin  Denby,  of  Detroit,  who  w’as  a  member  of  tb 
Michigan  Naval  Reserve  at  the  time  of  the  Rpanish-America; 
War  and  saw  action  in  that  struggle  as  a  third-class  gunner's 
mate  on  the  Yosemite.  When  the  United  States  entered  thi 
war  with  Germany  Mr.  Denby  was  a  sedate  business  man  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  He  sought  a  commission  in  the  Marine  Corp* 
but  was  rejected  as  over  weight.  He  immediately  took  a  courst 
of  rigorous  physical  training,  and  after  some  weeks  was  permittel 
to  enlist  as  a  private.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  he  was ! 
major  serving  in  France  as  observer  for  the  Marines.  Mr.  Dent' 
practised  law  at  Detroit  for  a  considerable  period,  but  of  lat? 
years  he  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  the  development  of  thf 
automobile  industry.  He  served  for  six  years  in  Congress,  wherf 
he  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  Naval  Committee.  He  is 
described  as  a  big,  cheerful-hearted  man,  of  unusual  personal 
attraction  and  of  good  administrative  capacity.  He  brings  to  the 
Cabinet  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East,  which  should  be  a  useful  asset  in  the  event  of  the  questions 
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relating  to  that  part  of  the  world  reaching  a  critical  phase.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  was 
appointed  American  Minister  to  Peking,  and  the  family  took  up 
their  residence  there.  Two  years  later  young  Denby  entered  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service,  in  which  he  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Denby ’s  appointment  was  the  latest 
to  be  made  in  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  surprises  in  the  list.  It  has  been  received  with  general 
approval. 

The  office  of  Postmaster-General  is  of  considerably  more  im¬ 
portance  in  America  than  in  England.  Recent  Civil  Service 
reforms  have  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  occupant  a  good  deal 
of  the  enormous  patronage  that  was  once  under  his  control,  but 
he  still  exercises  an  important  privilege  of  censorship  through  his 
authority  to  exclude  from  the  mails  publications  that  he  considers 
of  an  injurious  tendency.  This  means  more  than  might  appear 
on  the  surface,  for  American  periodicals  are  circulated  mainly  by 
postal  subscription  instead  of  being  obtained  through  newsagents. 
More  than  one  sharp  controversy  has  arisen,  especially  during  and 
since  the  war,  with  respect  to  the  Postmaster-General’s  exercise 
of  a  power  which  can  virtually  deal  a  death-blow  at  any  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  he  disapproves.  Mr.  Harding  has  appointed  to 
this  office  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  of  Indiana,  whose  main  claim, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Daugherty,  arises  from  his  party  services.  He 
R-as  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Republican  Party 
ffhich  conducted  the  electoral  campaign  last  autumn.  He  has 
i  genius  for  organisation  and  exceptional  driving  power,  though 
of  apparently  frail  physique.  His  capacity  for  team  work  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  his  most  prominent  qualities.  It  has  been 
;aid  of  him  that  he  never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face,  and  that  at 
the  Eepublican  Convention  last  year  he  was  a  constant  marvel 
to  the  journalists  present,  whom  he  always  greeted  by  their 
Christian  names  after  the  first  meeting.  Evidently  he  is  what 
Americans  call  a  “good  mixer.” 

The  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  is  a  post  to  which  there  is 
no  analogy  with  us.  Its  sphere  includes  patents,  pensions,  public 
lands  and  parks,  education  (in  so  far  as  that  is  a  Federal  and 
not  a  State  concern),  Indian  affairs,  geological  surveys,  reclama¬ 
tion  of  arid  lands,  mines,  and  railroad  construction  in  Alaska. 
This  miscellaneous  Department  is  one  of  the  richest  in  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  spoils,  especially  through  its  control  of  the  national 
domain.  As  usual,  the  appointment  has  gone  to  a  Westerner, 
Senator  Albert  B.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  who  has  large  ranching 
ind  mining  interests.  He  has  abundant  political  ability  and 
wperience,  and  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  selection  of 
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Senator  Fail  has  caused  no  little  apprehension  among  those  who 
are  concerned  for  the  adoption  of  a  pacific  policy  towards  Mexico 
for  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  for  Americar 
intervention  in  that  country.  The  hopeful  element  in  the  situa. 
tion,  from, the  non-interventionist  point  of  view,  is  the  fact  tha! 
foreign  affairs  will  lie  wuthin  the  province,  not  of  Mr.  Fall,  but 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  by  no  means  of  a  pliable  disposition.  Th> 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however,  is  one  of  Mr.  Harding’i 
most  intimate  friends,  and  any  conflict  between  him  and  thi 
Secretary  of  State  may  bring  about  a  first-rate  Cabinet  crisis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  of  Iowa 
is  the  editor  of  a  leading  farmers’  periodical.  As  one  of  the  func 
tions  of  this  Department  is  the  inspection  of  foods,  it  is  of  intere'i 
to  note  that  in  his  weekly  paper  he  has  been  attacking  the  packer' 
without  mercy.  Many  of  them,  in  consequence,  used  whateve- 
influence  they  possessed  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  his  appoint 
ment.  At  the  same  time  he  has  opposed  the  Non-Partisai 
League,  which  of  late  years  has  made  such  great  headway  inthi 
Middle  West.  Mr.  Wallace,  as  an  agricultural  authority,  ha 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  President,  who,  whei 
laying  down  agricultural  jx)licies  in  his  campaign  speeches,  coe 
suited  Mr.  Wallace  more  than  any  other  man. 

Of  the  career  and  character  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  tfi' 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak.  \i 
accepting  office  in  the  Cabinet  he  has  made  a  real  sacrifice.  Hi 
personal  inclination  was  to  return  to  the  profession  of  engineer 
ing,  in  which  he  first  made  his  mark.  Many  of  his  frienl 
advised  him  against  acceptance,  inasmuch  as  outside  the  Cabine 
he  W'ould  remain  his  own  master,  with  an  immense  pers<jti3 
following  and  with  the  jxiwerful  independent  influence  that  h 
has  gained  by  his  conspicuous  services  to  America  and  to  th' 
world.  They  wished  also  to  keep  him  free  to  accept  a  nomina 
tion  for  the  Presidency  in  1924.  Custom  forbids  a  Cabinet  office: 
to  compete  with  a  President  who  desires  re-nomination.  It  wa 
represented  to  him  further  that  a  minor  Department  like  tb- 
of  Commerce  would  offer  a  very  limited  sphere  for  his  exceptions! 
constructive  abilities.  Mr.  Hoover,  however,  has  a  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  small  job  into  a  big  one,  and  that  is  what  he  proposes  tc 
do  now.  He  has  accepted  only  on  condition  that  he  shall  have 
a  free  hand  to  transform  the  Department  from  a  mere  group  of 
unco-ordinated  scientific  and  semi-scientific  activities  into  an  office 
of  first-class  im]X)rtance.  Another  condition  is  that  he  shaf! 
be  allow^ed  to  continue,  for  the  present,  his  superintendence  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hoove: 
intends  further  to  co-operate  with  IMr.  Hughes  in  working  at  tb 
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economic  aspect  of  foreign  relations  and  in  devising  plans  for  a 
great  extension  of  American  trade  abroad,  “In  the  battle  for 
world  commerce,”  as  a  Washington  correspondent  remarks,  “he 
will  have  a  larger  grasp  of  the  facts  than  any  other  man.  He 
will  know  well  not  only  how  to  enforce  an  ‘  open  door  ’  policy, 
but  to  advise  American  trade  where  to  turn  after  it  passes  through 
the  opened  door.” 

The  Secretaryship  of  Labour  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Harding  Administration  than  ever  before,  for 
there  is  impending,  as  everyone  realises,  a  fiercer  industrial  con¬ 
flict  than  any  that  has  previously  been  fought.  Immediately  after 
Mr.  Harding’s  election  a  group  of  manufacturers  and  employers, 
implacably  opposed  to  the  trade  unions,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him  to  ap{X)int  a  “captain  of  industry,”  such  as  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  suggested  to  him,  by 
some  employers  as  well  as  by  Labour  men,  that  it  might  be  a 
wise  step  to  give  recognition  and  moral  supjxirt  to  the  unions  by 
appointing  one  of  their  leaders  to  a  Cabinet  office.  Mr.  Harding 
has  taken  a  middle  course.  He  has  chosen  Mr.  J.  J.  Davis,  who 
is  technically  a  union  man,  but  has  not  for  many  years  been  active 
in  any  labour  organisation.  His  main  work  has  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  many  fraternal  societies  which  are  so 
popular  in  America.  He  took  up  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  when 
it  was  a  moribund  thing  with  only  one  lodge  and  less  than  a 
hundred  members,  and  by  his  organising  ability  has  increased 
its  membership  to  over  half  a  million.  Incidentally  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  considerable  means,  as  it  is  usual  in  these  orders 
for  the  organiser  to  receive  a  portion  of  each  membership  fee. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  heads  of  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  who,  according  to  the  traditional  practice,  will  constitute 
the  President’s  Cabinet.  Mr.  Harding  is  establishing  a  new 
precedent  by  inviting  also  to  his  Cabinet  meetings  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  will, 
of  course,  have  no  executive  responsibilities,  but  will  contribute 
his  assistance  to  the  framing  of  the  Government’s  policies.  He 
is  a  “country  lawyer,”  who  w’as  re-elected  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1919  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  suppression  of  the  Boston  police 
strike  of  that  year.  At  the  Eepublican  Convention  last  year  he 
ran  seventh  in  the  first  ballot  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
By  adding  membership  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  normal  function  of 
the  Vice-Presidency — w’hich  is  merely  presiding  over  the  Senate 
—Mr.  Harding  is  trying  an  experiment  w'hich  will  be  w’atched 
with  no  little  interest. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Harding  has  brought  together  a  “team” 
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which  will  compare  favourably  with  any  other  American  Cabinet 
within  living  memory.  It  has  one  conspicuously  weak  spot  in 
the  appointment  to  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  most  of  its 
members  have  shown  more  than  usual  administrative  ability,  and 
the  presence  in  it  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  gives  it  dis¬ 
tinction.  While  its  general  tendency  is  conservative,  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Hoover  have  strong  progressive  sympathies,  and  their 
inclusion  will  add  greatly  to  the  public  confidence  in  the  new 
Administration.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  choices  he  has  made, 
Mr.  Harding  has  shown  an  independence  of  judgment  and  a 
capacity  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  powerful  interests  which 
may  reasonably  inspire  the  hope  that  the  responsibilities  of  his 
high  office  will  develop  in  him  gifts  of  leadership  for  which  even 
his  closest  friends  have  not  hitherto  given  him  credit. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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The  penalties  now  being  imposed  on  Germany  as  a  result  of  her 
refusal  to  pay  the  financial  reparation  demanded  by  the  Allied 
Governments  raise  an  acute  and  urgent  question  :  What  will  be 
the  political  effect,  upon  the  occupied  territories,  of  a  customs 
barrier,  which  will  accentuate  the  separation  of  the  Ehineland 
countries  from  the  remainder  of  the  German  Empire? 

If  the  problem  is  to  be  discussed  usefully,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recall  the  events  of  the  last  three  j^ears ;  to  take  a  casual  glance 
at  French  policy  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  to  apply  to 
the  present  question  the  facts  extracted  from  these  tw’o  inquiries. 

It  is  far  easier  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  distant  than 
of  recent  events,  for  the  records  of  the  Allied  Council  of  States¬ 
men,  who  discussed  and  settled  the  Rhineland  question,  are  quite 
properly  kept  secret.  It  is,  none  the  less,  possible  to  form  a  fairly 
correct  judgment  of  what  occurred  from  the  indications  which 
have  appeared  in  the  British  and  French  Press,  and  from  M.  Tar- 
dieu’s  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  when  that  compact  was 
criticised  and  ratified  by  the  French  Chamber. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  sequence  of  events  was  as  follows  ; 
When  the  Allied  Council  began  to  discuss  the  new  boundaries 
of  Germany  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  considerable  body  of 
French  opinion  demanded  that  the  Rhine,  the  ancient  barrier 
of  Gaul,  should  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  France.  In  support 
of  their  claim,  they  argued  that  British  Ministers  had  repeatedly 
promised,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  France  should  have  a  frontier  which  w^ould  give  her  a 
sense  of  security  from  molestation  and  invasion,^  and  that,  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  military  commanders  in 
France,  the  Rhine  was  the  only  natural  barrier  fulfilling  these 
conditions,  the  French  Government  h.ad  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  made  the  eastern  frontier,  and  all  German  territory 
to  the  w^est  of  it  annexed  to  France.  Marshal  Foch  was  known 
to  hold  these  opinions  strongly,  and  to  have  stated  in  private,  that, 
under  any  other  arrangement,  France  would  have  fought  in  vain 
for  her  right  to  live  without  perpetual  apprehensions  as  to  the 
future. 

Whether  these  arguments  were  ever  urged  by  M.  Clemenceau 
is  not  so  clear,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  British  and  American 
statesmen  refused  seriously  to  entertain  such  a  proposal.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  was  already  being  criticised  for  adapting  his  ethno- 

(1)  Mr.  Asquith’s  first  puhlic  speech  after  the  declaration  of  war  lent  itself  to  sjic 
an  interpretation. 
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graphic  theory  of  frontiers  to  the  needs  of  Eastern  .Europe,  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  a  measure,  which,  w'hilst  it  would  lay  him 
open  to  a  charge  of  abandoning  a  theory  that  he  had  expounded 
with  so  much  fervour,  would  have  opened  the  door  to  a  number 
of  awkward  claims  from  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Jugo-Slavs.  The 
British  Premier  disliked  the  French  proposal  because  he  thought 
it  would  create  a  “  Germania  irredenta  ”  which  would  be  i  dis- 
turbing  factor  in  European  politics  for  generations  to  come. 

If  M.  Clemenceau  ever  did  put  forward  such  proposals,  he  soon 
withdrew  them,  and,  it  is  rumoured,  turned  fiercely  upon  Marshal 
Foch  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and,  in  no  studied  phrases,  accused 
him  of  exceeding  his  office.  If  such  a  rejx)rt  be  true,  the  Marshal 
was  in  a  position  to  treat  such  usage  with  contempt,  for  con* 
temporary  opinion  in  Europe  had  given  M.  Clemenceau  an 
inflated  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman.  Marshal  Foch 
knew  well  enough  that,  in  the  past,  the  French  Premier  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  establish  in  France  that  system  of  a 
feeble,  fluctuating.  Executive  Government,  which  had  sapped  the 
efficiency  of  French  public  services,  and  opened  the  frontiers  of 
the  country  to  the  German  invasion. 

The  French  have  often  been  accused  of  having  short  memories : 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  justification  of  the  charge 
than  the  career  of  an  old  man  who,  after  spending  his  life  in 
perpetuating  a  parliamentary  system  which  nearly  brought  France 
to  ruin,  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country  in  the  autumn 
of  his  days. 

Subsequent  French  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Rhineland  moved 
roughly  as  follows  :  When  it  was  seen  that  British  and  American 
statesmen  would  not  allow  France  to  annex  the  countries  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhine,  a  claim  was  advanced  for  erecting  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Rhenish  buffer  State,  but  this  proposal  was  even  more 
unacceptable  than  its  predecessor.  Such  a  State  would  have 
been  divided  from  Alsace-Ix)rraine,  from  the  Sarrc  basin,  and 
from  the  industrial  countries  of  the  Ruhr ;  it  would  have  been 
without  the  means  to  support  a  fxjpulation  hitherto  maintained 
by  the  commercial  wealth  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  would 
obviously  soon  have  become  an  object  of  European  charity  and 
a  perpetual  subject  for  German  recrimination. 

The  existing  arrangement  was  then  arrived  at  :  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  to  be  annexed  to  France;  the  Rhineland  was  to  remain 
German,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sarre  basin,  which  .came  under 
an  international  regime ;  and  Germany  was  bound  to  a  set  of 
military  provisions  w’hose  object  w’as  to  ensure  French  armies 
being  able  to  invade  the  Rhineland  country  in  the  event  of  war.' 

(1)  Sec  Ponce  Treaty,  Section  III,  Art.  42 
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There  was  another  provision  of  great  importance  :  in  order  to 
compensate  the  French  for  withdrawing  demands  which  they 
considered  justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  national  security,  Great 
Britain  and  America  olTered  to  conclude  a  defensive  Treaty  with 
France,  under  the  provisions  of  which  we  were  to  give  her 
military  assistance,  if  ever  she  were  to  be  attacked  by  Germany 
without  provocation.  iNI.  Tardieu  laid  great  stress  upon  this 
Treaty  during  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  ratification. 

The  fate  of  this  compact  was  curious.  The  American  Senate 
declared  it  to  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution,  but  adjourned 
the  discussion  of  it  until  the  more  urgent  question  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  concluded.  Our  statesmen  then  withheld 
ratification  on  the  pleti  that,  if  America  withdrew  from  the  com¬ 
pact,  a  great  responsibility  fell  on  ourselves.  The  Treaty  was, 
therefore,  not  rejected,  but  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  French 
were  left  with  a  mortifying  sense  of  having  been  badly  out¬ 
manoeuvred.  It  should  be  noted  that,  although  our  Government 
refii'^d  to  pledge  itself  to  a  defensive  Treaty  with  France,  its 
opposition  to  the  French  projects  of  annexing  the  Ehineland 
remained.  Everyone  remembers  how’  Mr.  Lloyd  George  justified 
his  protests  against  the  French  occupation  of  Frankfort,  by  the 
plea  that  it  coincided  with  a  movement  in  the  French  Press  in 
favour  of  the  permanent  annexation  of  the  Rhine  country  as  a 
reprisal  for  German  infractions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

k  careful  examination  of  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  the  time  shows  that  the  Premier,  M.  Millerand,  had 
at  all  events  flirted  with  the  idea  ;  and  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
who  must  have  been  aware  of  this,  showed  restraint  in  his  defence 
of  what  was  then  an  unpopular  proceeding.  But  now*  the  British 
Government  has  committed  itself  to  a  series  of  measures  which 
go  far  to  nullify  the  effects  of  its  former  attitude. 

k  series  of  customs  posts  are  to  be  established  along  the  Rhine 
—that  is  to  say,  a  barrier  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  a 
line  of  military  occupation  is  to  divide  the  Rhineland  from 
Eastern  Germany,  and,  more  important  still,  industrial  districts 
which,  in  the  economic  life  of  the  German  Empire,  are  part  of 
the  Rhineland  are  to  be  occupied  and  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say,  for  the  moment,  w’hether  such 
measures  may  be  considered  as  right  or  wrong ;  the  point  is  that 
they  show  our  policy  to  be  inconsistent,  for,  if  we  wish  to  prevent 
the  French  from  establishing  themselves  on  the  Rhine,  we  ought 
obviously  to  impose  a  blockade  on  all  Germany,  and  so  avoid 
measures  wTiich  involve  one  course  of  treatment  for  Germany 
ind  another  for  the  Rhineland.  We  may,  however,  be  quite 
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sure  that  France  will  prove  well  able  to  turn  such  a  situation  to 
her  own  advantage ;  and  it  is  now  relevant  to  see  what  conduct 
the  French  have  adopted  since  they  were  thwarted  in  their 
original  project. 

When  the  French  General  in  command  of  the  troops  of  occu. 
pation  advanced  into  Germany,  he  issued  an  order  of  the  daj 
that  French  officers  and  soldiers  must  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  regard  the  Rhinelanders  as  Boches.  Many  people  con 
sidered  this  a  clumsy  bid  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
British,  but  the  French  General  was  really  voicing  a  traditior 
which  IS  centuries  old  in  the  policy  of  his  country. 

The  history  of  France  is  one  long  variant  of  a  central  theme 
and  that  theme  is  the  growth  of  a  nation  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelmingly  powerful  neighbours.  The  kings  and  Government! 
of  France,  who  have  most  endeared  themselves  to  the  memory  of 
posterity,  are  those  who  have  struggled  with  most  success  against 
a  danger  of  foreign  domination,  which  never  really  relaxed  it? 
hold.  Francois  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Richelieu  stand  out  as  mien 
who  faced  the  Austro-Spanish  menace,  and  brought  the  countn 
safely  through  it,  bleeding,  mangled,  impoverished,  but  vie 
torious.  The  bloodthirsty  rulers  of  the  Convention  are  mor* 
respected  for  having  repelled  invasion  than  for  all  their  Republicar 
fervour,  and,  .finally,  though  far  lower  in  the  scale  than  his  grea 
predecessors,  M.  Clemenceau  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  his  sins  forgiven,  because  he  faced  the  same  perpetuaffi 
recurring  danger,  with  a  courage  and  vigour  which  were  truli 
French.  Because,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Rhineland  is  inter 
woven  with  this  secular  problem  of  French  policy,  that  Frenct 
General’s  order  of  the  day  may  be  regarded  as  an  historioa! 
document. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  history  of  French  policy  or 
the  Rhine,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  so  well  expounded  tk 
further  inquiry  would  only  be  permissible,  if  based  upon  docii 
ments  and  State  papers,  which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  Tlie 
outline  of  that  history  should,  however,  be  brought  to  mind,  and 
is  as  follows. 

Richelieu  regarded  the  Rhine  as  the  natural  boundary  of  Frana. 
He  was  unable  to  expand  the  country  to  such  a  frontier,  but  h 
gave  French  policy  an  entry  into  German  affairs  by  intervening 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  so  forging  a  strong  tie  between  the 
Princes  of  Western  Germany  and  France.  Louis  XIV.  extended 
the  influence  acquired,  and  skilfully  brought  the  Rhineland 
Princes,  by  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  into  the  orbit  of  French 
policy.  He  may  have  intended  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  France 
to  that  river,  but  the  project  was  lost  in  his  other  plans,  and  in 
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the  necessity  of  facing  the  coalition  formed  against  him.  As  a 
result,  the  tradition  slept  for  more  than  a  century,  but  it  was 
revived  when  General  Custine  advanced,  at  the  head  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  armies,  to  occupy  Mayence,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  French  were  only  once  interrupted  in 
their  occupation  of  the  Ehineland  countries,  which  were  actually 
French  territory  from  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  final  settlement. 
When  peace  was  at  last  concluded,  French  influence  seems  to 
have  inrooted  itself  deeply  in  the  country.  Many  Rhinelanders 
had  served  with  distinction  In  the  French  Army,  and,  however 
repulsive  the  propaganda  of  the  Revolution  may  seem  to  us, 
French  rule  did  greatly  simplify  the  Government  and  social 
Bvstem  of  the  semi-feudal  countries  of  Western  Germany. 

Although  all  hopes  of  incorporating  the  Rhineland  with  France 
were  shattered  at  Waterloo,  the  country  still  gripped  French 
imagination  and  impressed  itself  upon  French  literature,  until, 
finally,  Victor  Hugo  voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  a  great 
symphony,  Le  Rhin,  a  work  which  consecrates  the  Gothic  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  Romantic  school.  The  fancy  of  a  musical,  philo¬ 
sophical  Germany,  which  had  inspired  Hugo  and  Michelet,  was 
dispelled  by  the  events  of  1870,  but  it  is  curious  that  this  tragedy 
should  have  so  completely  obscured  the  memory  of  France’s  old 
connection  wdth  the  Rhine.  After  the  war  of  1870  only  one' 
book  appeared  in  which  was  made  any  real  attempt  to  revive 
the  tradition.  The  author,  M.  Rambaud,  handled  the  question 
with  learning  and  judgment ;  but  the  French  were  too  embittered, 
and  the  Germans  too  bnital  in  their  assertion  of  victory,  to 
hearken  to  this  echo  of  the  past. 

When,  after  the  Armistice  of  November,  1918,  the  French 
armies  of  occupation  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  the  old  tradition  was 
at  once  revived,  and  a  determined  effort  made  to  pick  up  threads 
that  history  had  broken  and  to  restore  a  memory  that  had 
necessarily  become  dim.  An  army  of  French  teachers  followed 
at  the  heels  of  the  troops ;  schools  were  established  to  spread  the 
French  language ;  French  university  men  opened  public  con¬ 
ferences,  and  invited  pundits  of  the  German  learned  world  to 
discuss  problems  of  past  and  contemporary  history,  and  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  French  officers  and  citizens  paid  a  ceremonial  visit  to 
the  public  cemetery  at  Mayence  and  decorated  the  graves  of 
Germans  who  had  served  with  the  French  armies  of  Napoleon. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  the  French  occupation 
of  the  Rhineland  will  last  fifteen  years,  and  those  who  have  felt 
the  charm  of  French  life,  with  its  salons,  its  conversational 
brilliance  and  the  delicate  social  tact  which  gives  a' well-coloured 
background  to  the  ceremonial  elegance  of  French  society,  will 
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admit  that  the  apostles  of  French  culture  in  the  Rhineland  have 
good  wares  for  sale.  It  is,  moreover,  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  effort  of  the  French,  which  has  been  persistently  opposed 
by  our  Government,  is  growing  in  force,  that  British  policy  is 
committed  to  a  series  of  measures  which  will  give  renewed  vigour 
.  to  the  French  campaign.  Two  pressing  questions  now  demand 
an  answer  :  (1)  What  chance  have  the  French  of  establishing  a 
permanent  barrier  between  the  Rhineland  and  Germany  and  of 
themselves  establishing  a  lasting  foothold?  (2)  Should  we  look 
favourably,  or  with  dislike,  upon  any  such  attempt? 

It  is  obviously  unwise  to  answer  the  first  question  positively, 
as  the  final  outcome  of  the  Rhineland  problem  is  too  contingent 
upon  an  unknown  current  of  events  to  be  forecasted  with  certainty. 
The  factor  which  werks  against  the  French  is  that  German 
patriotism,  contrary  to  the  assumption  of  many,  is  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  1870.  A  careful  study  of  German  history  shows  that, 
from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  the  freedom  and  unity 
of  the  Empire  were  ideas  which  inspired  both  German  rulers  and 
the  German  people  ^ ;  the  French  are  therefore  struggling  to  break 
a  sentiment  which  is  well  embedded  in  German  history.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  President  Wilson’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  ethnographic  boundaries,  because  the  irritating 
factor  in  European  politics  of  subject  nationalities  was  not  caused 
simply  by  the  fact  that  Serbs,  Poles,  and  Czechs  were  under 
foreign  jurisdiction,  but  because  that  jurisdiction  w’as  harshly  and 
oppressively  imposed.  Still,  the  bond  of  German  race  and 
language  is  a  tie  which  the  French  will  find  hard  to  break.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  great  factor  in  their  favour.  They 
are  the  inheritors  of  the  Roman  tradition  of  absorbing  foreign 
races.  Whilst  Great  Britain  struggles  with  her  Irish,  her  Indian 
and  her  Egyptian  problems,  French  rule,  though  far  less  liberal 
than  ours  in  theory,  has  turned  the  German  peoples  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  Italians  of  Savoy  and  Corsica,  and  the  Celts  of 
Brittany,  into  French  citizens.  At  the  present  moment  the  same 
absorbing  process  continues  :  the  attractions  of  French  culture 
are  breaking  down  the  opposition  of  Islam,  and  forming  an  African 
province  of  France  in  Algeria ;  and  French  Indo-China  has  en¬ 
joyed,  throughout  the  war,  a  tranquillity  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  unrest  that  has  swept  the  subject  races  throughout  the 
British  dominions. 

These  surprising  results  are  baffling  to  anyone  who  sees  in 
France  only  an  over-thrifty  middle  class,  an  avaricious  peasantry, 
a  crowd  of  busy,  officious  /oncfionnufrc*,  and  a  licentious  capital. 
Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  get  an  insight  into  the  sociable 

(1)  F»rfe  A.  Waditinpton  :  VrM^rie  Ouitfnum*,  L*  Gmnd  Klf.i-ttur. 
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instincts  of  the  French,  their  Latin  affability,  and  that  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity  which  prompts  them  to  be  for  ever  inquiring  and 
disputing,  recognise  that  these  qualities  confer  on  them  an  in- 
gtinctive  tolerance  which,  in  its  effect,  mitigates  the  Draconian 
laws  of  French  colonial  administration.  Those,  moreover,  who 
have  seen  how  much  our  Indian  problem  is  a  social  one  and  how 
closely  it  is  bound  up  wuth  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  contempt,  and  dis¬ 
like  for  the  coloured  man,  and  who  contrast  this  attitude  with 
that  indifference  of  the  French,  which  makes  it  possible  to  put 
French  subalterns  in  Algeria  under  the  orders  of  Arab  colonels, 
recognise  that  Anglo-Saxon  instincts  may  often  bring  our  liberal 
administration  to  failure,  when  French  qualities  would  have  made 
a  far  more  rigorous  system  acceptable,  or  even  popular,  to  subject 
races. 

These  virtues  of  tolerance  and  affability  wull  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  in  the  present  effort  to  make  the  Ehineland  French,  but 
it  would  be  unwdse  to  prophesy  the  result,  which  is  obviously 
dependent  on  events  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  is  that  the  facta  of  French  history  augur 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  success. 

The  second  question  is  far  sooner  answ’ered.  If  the  French 
succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  no  thinking  Englishman  ought  to  grudge  them  their  success. 
By  achieving  their  purpose,  they  will  not  prejudice  one  British 
interest;  for  our  commerce  w’ill  be  unaffected,  our  alliances  un¬ 
touched,  and  our  maritime  position  unthreatened :  and  these 
contingencies  alone  would  justify  our  opposition.  The  methods 
being  employed  by  them  show’,  moreover,  that  if  the  French  do, 
finally,  drive  a  wedge  in  between  Germany  and  the  Bhine  country, 
they  will  do  so  gradually,  by  persuasion,  propaganda,  and  com¬ 
mercial  penetration.  Final  success  will  not  take  the  form  of  a 
military  annexation,  for  it  will  be  the  completing  link  in  a  chain 
of  events  stretched  over  many  years.  Any  measure  calculated 
to  speed  up  French  industrial  recovery,  to  turn  the  Rhineland 
commerce  into  French  markets  and  so  to  reconstruct  the  old 
political  connection  between  France  and  Western  Germany,  in 
ties  adapted  to  the  tw’entieth  century,  should  be  welcomed  rather 
than  distrusted  in  this  country,  simply  because  we  have  no 
justifiable  reason  for  opposing  French  interests  in  the  matter. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  should  actively  assist  a  policv  which 
may  be  impossible  of  fulfilment?  Xo;  but  we  ought  to  regard 
it  with  sympathy  and  favour.  If  a  French  annexation  of  the 
Rhineland  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  circulation  of  trade, 
which  is  slow’ly  beginning  to  find  new  channels  in  a  re-8hap>ed 
Europe,  it  will  break  no  economic  lawr ;  if  it  cannot  fit  itself  into 
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the  new  edifice  of  European  commerce,  it  will  be  impossible  of 
accomplishment  and  will  drop  out  of  politics  without  having  to 
be  forcibly  expelled.  If,  moreover,  the  annexation  takes  place 
without  violence  or  military  pressure,  it  will  violate  none  of  those 
principles  of  international  justice  which  we  are  so  anxious  that 
other  countries  should  observe. 

Even  those  who  cannot  admit  that  France  has  all  the  qualities 
that  Michelet  claimed  for  his  native  land  have  to  confess  that 
France  has  been,  and  is,  a  hatching  place  for  opinions  that  have 
ennobled  mankind,  and  for  courage  which  sheds  radiance  over 
the  history  of  Europe.  If  the  German  Ehineland  comes  finally 
under  the  sway  of  French  rule,  of  French  ideas  and  French 
culture,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  regret,  for  the  world  will  have 
advanced  in  value,  and  France  will  have  enriched  the  heritage 
of  Western  Europe. 


Archibald  Colbeck. 


!tHE  breakdown  OE  the  LONDON  CONFERENCE. 

To  all  those  who  have  watched  the  German  Press  and  who  have 
followed  the  march  of  events  in  Germany  it  was  clear  that  the 
London  Conference  would  prove  a  failure,  because  the  Germans 
f  were  unwilling  to  pay  an  indemnity,  however  moderate  its  amount 
might  be.  Hitherto  the  German  representatives  have  habitually 
appended  their  signature  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  but  have 
equally  habitually  failed  to  carry  out  their  engagements.  Many 
were  prepared  to  see  Germany  sign  once  more,  but  fail  on  the 
;  performance,  but  none  expected  that  the  German  Government 
i  would  openly  challenge  and  repudiate  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
i  Doctor  Simons,  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  supposed  to  be  animated  by  cordial  good-will,  by 
[i  an  earnest  wish  to  satisfy  the  Allies.  Unfortunately,  even  so 
I  shrewd  a  judge  of  character  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  completely 
[I  misunderstood  that  personage.  He  stated  to  the  German  Dele- 
I  gation  on  March  7th  : — 

ij  "  I  am  afraid,  and  Doctor  Simons  will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  he  is 
not  really  in  a  position  to  negotiate.  He  represents,  and  he  is  returning 
I  to  report  to,  a  public  opinion  which  is  not  ready  to  pay  this  debt.” 

|l  Later  on  the  British  Prime  Minister  said  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons  : — 

I  "  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  after  sitting  there  for  days  and  seeing 
;  Doctor  Simons,  about  whom  personally  I  have  nothing  to  say,  is  that  he 
||  is  not  in  a  position  to  put  forward  any  proposal  which  can  be  accepted  by 
!  the  Allies.  German  opinion  has  not  in  the  least  realised  that  the  Allies  are 
1  determined  to  enforce  the  legitimate  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
||  He  had  in  his  mind  the  kind  of  reception  which  he  would  get  when  he  got 
j  back  to  Germany,  and  he  probably  felt  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  put 
I  forward  proposals  which  in  his  heart  he  would  have  been  really  anxious  to 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Conference  if  he  had  been  a  free  agent." 

I  The  truculent  spirit  of  1914  has  once  more  seized  the  German 
1  people,  and  Doctor  Simons,  far  from  being  an  unwilling  tool,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  creators  of  that  dangerous  spirit. 

1  When  the  German  revolution  broke  out  in  November,  1918, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Germans  would  establish  a  true  demo¬ 
cracy  and  destroy  not  only  the  emblems  of  the  Empire,  but 
create  a  new  spirit  among  the  people.  In  the  anticipation  that 
I  the  fall  of  the  Empire  would  lead  also  to  a  change  of  heart  among 
I  the  masses,  the  Allies  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  ex-Emperor, 
I  and  encouraged  the  German  people  to  introduce  a  democratic 
I  form  of  government.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  imperial  regime  the 
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princes  and  the  war-makers  fled  the  country  or  w^ent  into  hiding 
fearing  popular  vengeance.  However,  their  anxiety  was  promptly 
allayed.  They  left  their  hiding  places  and  began  once  more 
swaggering  about  and  influencing  and  inflaming  public  opinion 
The  German  revolution  has  been  a  revolution  rather  in  form  than 
in  fact.  The  spirit  of  1914  is  by  no  means  dead.  The  failure 
of  the  London  Conference  was  not  due  to  mischance  or  mis- 
information,  as  jNlr.  Lloyd  George  suggested,  but  it  was 
deliberately  and  carefully  planned  and  stage-managed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  among  whom  Doctor  Simons 
must  be  placed. 

Since  November,  1918,  numerous  books,  jiamphlets,  and  articles 
have  been  published  by  the  leaders  of  Imtx?rial  Germany  in  which 
it  has  been  stated  ad  nameam  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon 
Germany  by  France’s  lust  for  revenge,  by  Russia’s  recklessness, 
and  by  the  covetousness  and  greed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations, 
that  the  Peace  of  Versailles  was  an  outrage  and  a  crime,  that  it 
was  not  binding  upon  Germany  because  the  German  representa¬ 
tives  had  signed  it  under  duress,  not  by  free  will,  and  they  have 
proclaimed  that  under  these  circumstances  Germany  was  neither 
morally  nor  legally  bound  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  stipulations. 
In  the  beginning  this  agitation  was  limited  to  the  non-Socialisfts, 
but  in  course  of  time  the  Socialist  leaders  bowed  to  the  force  o( 
public  opinion,  finding  that  the  spirit  of  1914  was  stronger  thaa 
that  of  1918.  The  Majority  Socialists,  who  had  been  the  flunkeyi 
of  aggressive  imperialism  during  the  war,  did  not  dare  to  resist  its 
revival,  thinking  it  judicious  not  to  oppose  the  popular  current. 
In  the  Socialist  papers  also  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  tk 
Treaty  of  Versailles  became  a  standing  topic.  Thus  the  potent 
spirit  of  Imperial  Germany  arose  once  more  and  constructed  i 
firmly  united  front,  for  the  Minority  Socialists  and  Commiir.i^s 
were  numerically  too  w-eak  and  were  too  much  discredited  to  count. 
The  Press  fell  as  much  under  the  influence  of  a  few  industrial 
magnates  as  it  had  been  under  Government  control  in  the  time 
of  the  Empire. 

From  month  to  month  it  became  more  obvious  that  the  oW 
reactionaries  had  succeeded  once  more  in  directing  Germany's 
policy,  that  they  aimed  at  creating  mischief  among  the  Allies, 
feeling  certain  that  the  differences  between  them  would  prote 
incompatible,  and  that  the  star  of  Imperial  Germany  was  once 
more  in  the  ascendant.  For  instance,  on  February  I8th,  1921. 
Doctor  Stresemann  delivered  in  Wiesbaden  an  election  address  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  indetfinih 
stipulations  laid  down  in  Paris.  Wishing  to  create  trotibh 
between  France  and  England,  he  stated  that  the  suggested  export 
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tax  of  12  per  cent,  had  not  emanated  from  France,  but  from 
England,  that  France  was  not  interested  in  that  impost  because 
France  and  Germany  were  not  competitors  in  the  industrial  field. 
Hoping  to  play  out  the  United  States  against  the  Allies,  he  criti¬ 
cised  the  stipulation  that  Germany  should  not  be  allowed  to  raise 
loans  abroad  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Entente,  and 
stated  cynically  : — 

“  That  prohibition  also  has  been  invented  on  the  Thames.  What  is  its 
meaning?  The  English  say  :  ‘We  do  not  wish  you  to  pay  us  by  raising 
large  loans  in  America  with  a  view  to  paying  off  the  money  you  owe  us,  • 
for  by  doing  this  you  w'ould  create  a  community  of  Interests  between  you 
uid  the  United  States  which  would  become  concerned  in  Germany’s  wel¬ 
fare.’  .  .  .  America  made  up  her  mind  to  intervene  in  the  war  solely  and 
exclusively  because  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  owed  to  the  United  States 
more  than  40,000,000,000  gold  marks.  It  was  Geimany’s  greatest  mistake 
that  she  floated  her  war  loans  only  within  Germany.  If  .America  had  been 
interested  in  the  continued  existence  of  Germany  to  the  tune  of 
Mks.40,000,000,000,  if  Germany  had  been  financially  as  dependent  upon  the 
.Americans  as  were  England  and  France,  matters  would  have  developed  in 
a  very  different  way.” 

Herr  Stresemann  is  the  leader  of  the  German  People’s  Party, 
the  party  which  is  financed  by  Hugo  Stinnes.  It  is  the  party  of 
the  industrial  barons  who  Work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  it  stands  under  the  control  of  the  multi-millionaire 
Stinnes,  who  is  supposed  to  own  about  100  newspapers.  His 
authority  over  the  German  Press  is  probably  far  greater  than 
Bismarck’s  ever  had  been. 

The  political  leaders  of  Germany  w'ere  quite  justified  in  their 
belief  that  the  current  of  reaction  was  flowing  strongly  in  their 
country.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  result  of  the  recent  elections 
to  the  Prussian  Diet,  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Socialist  Majority  Party  . 

4,294,071  votes. 

GerUian,  National  People’s  Party  (Conservatives) 

2,957,309  „ 

Reman  Catholic  Centre  Party  . 

2,810,577  „ 

German  People’s  Party  . 

2,818,185  „ 

Communist  Party  . 

1,211,741  „ 

Independent  Socialists  . 

1,076,344  „ 

German  Democratic  Party  . 

1,012,759  „ 

Hanoverian  Party . 

488,219  „ 

Middle  Class  Party . 

192,392  „ 

Apparently  the  Socialists  are  still  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  In 
reality  they  are  not.  The  Conservatives  and  the  industrial  barons, 
the  German  People’s  Party,  polled  more  than  5,250,000  votes, 
and  they  can  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre 
Party  and  some  of  the  smaller  fry,  who  would  bring  their  com¬ 
bined  voting  streftgth  up  to  about  8,000,000.  The  election  has 
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effected  the  following  changes  in  representation.  The  Socialist 
members  of  the  Prussian  Diet  have  declined  from  145  to  114 
and  the  Democrats  have  been  reduced  from  65  to  26  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Conservatives  has  increased 
from  48  to  75  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  industrial 
organisations  from  23  to  58,  while  the  Centre  Party  has  declined 
in  numbers  from  89  to  81.  In  other  words,  the  election  has  been 
disastrous  to  Socialism  and  to  Democracy  and  has  been  a  triumph 
of  feudal  and  industrial  reaction. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  the  representatives  of  the  old  regime 
had  preached  hatred  of  the  Allies  and  had  demanded  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  demand  for  open  and  ener¬ 
getic  action  had  become  louder  and  louder.  Shortly  before  the 
London  Conference  the  agitation  against  the  carrying-out  of  the 
Treaty  culminated  in  a  lightning  campaign.  The  German 
Ministers  travelled  about  the  country  rousing  the  people  against 
the  demands  of  the  Allies  and  exhorting  them  to  stand  firm. 
Among  these  travelling  missionaries  none  played  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  part  than  Doctor  Simons,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  to  represent  Germany  in  London.  He 
advocated  before  all  the  repudiation  of  Germany’s  responsibility 
for  the  war,  which  forms  the  moral  basis  of  the  Treaty.  Just 
before  he  left  Berlin  for  London,  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Council,  which  represents  capital,  labour,  and  the 
people,  was  staged.  The  President,  in  opening  the  sitting, 
addressed  the  members  in  general  and  Doctor  Simons  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  follows  : — 

“  .  .  .  We  must  determine  our  attitude  towards  the  London  Conference. 
The  publication  of  the  Paris  resolutions  hae  enlightened  the  nation  as  to 
the  terrible  conditions  laid  down.  The  whole  people  is  united  in  refusing 
the  conditions  which  condemn  Germany  to  hunger  and  misery.  ...  We 
have  handed  over  our  colonies,  our  merchant  marine,  our  arms,  and  vast 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Besides,  we  have  lost 
a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  undertakings  and  of  our  foreign  claims.  Ger¬ 
many  has  become  heavily  indebted  to  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  a  further  weakening  of  the  national  assets  is  impossible  if  Germany 
is  to  continue  as  an  economic  factor  and  to  remain  able  to  work.  ...  No 
nation  can  be  made  to  work  permanently  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  German 
people  will  rather  perish  than  sign  conditions  which  will  condemn  it  to 
lasting  slavery. 

‘‘  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  about  to  go  to  London.  In  the  name 
of  the  Imperial  Economic  Council  I  address  to  him  the  question  whether 
he  is  resolved  to  represent  the  united  attitude  opposing  the  demands  of 
the  Allies  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  German  people,  whether  he  will 
do  so  unflinchingly,  and,  in  case  of  need,  continue  to  the  bitter  end?  ” 

Doctor  Simons  replied  in  a  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  Allies’  demands  and  clearly 
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foretold  that  he  would  refuse  them,  having  carefully  weighed  the 
consequences  of  such  a  refusal,  and  having  fortified  himself  with 
the  opinion  of  leading  business  men.  He  stated  : — 

"  The  German  nation  must  not  believe  and  must  not  assert  that  its 
Government  is  flabby.  Otherwise  other  nations  will  share  that  belief.  The 
German  Government  is  concerned  in  this  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  German  people  adjures  it:-‘  Stand  firml  We  trust  that  you  will 
remain  firm,  and  then  w'e  shall  stand  firmly  by  you.’  You  may  be  certain, 
gentlemen,  that  w’e  are  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  we  shall  have 
to  bear  in  London.  During  my  speech-making  tour  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany  I  discovered  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour  that  the  men 
with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  clearly  foresee  the  consequences  of  a 
■  No  ’  to  the  Allies.  They  are  willing  not  only  to  consider  the  consequences, 
but  to  bear  them.  I  have  helped  them  in  considering  the  problem,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  them  the  consequences  to  which  a  refusal  on 
our  part  will  lead. 

‘*  I  make  use  of  this  last  opportunity  of  addressing  the  nation  in  public 
in  order  to  express  once  more  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty,  and  of  right,  to  impose  ssmctions  upon  Germany  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  indemnity.” 

The  representatives  of  labour  and  of  the  other  interests  likewise 
protested  against  Germany  being  enslaved  by  the  Allies,  and  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Paris  stipulations  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  The  trade  unions  and  other  organisations,  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere,  were  mobilised  in  order  to  protest  against 
the  demands  of  the  Allies.  The  words  slavery  and  enslaved  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  numerous  resolutions  as  to  show  their 
common  source  of  origin.  While  negotiations  were  actually 
taking  place  in  London,  both  the  German  representatives  and 
those  of  the  Allies  were  bombarded  with  numerous  protests. 

As  regards  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  pursues  mainly 
the  following  two  aims  for  the  present : — She  wishes  to  retain 
Upper  Silesia  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of  an  adequate  indemnity, 
or,  if  possible,  of  any  indemnity,  in  respect  of  the  damage  done 
by  her  armed  forces.  Upper  Silesia  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Poles. 
According  to  Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  : — “  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Upper  Silesia  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote 
whether  they  wish  to  be  attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland.” 
Germany  desires  to  retain  Upper  Silesia  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  principally  because  of  the  vast  coal  deposits  in 
that  district.  France  has  40,000,000  inhabitants  and  Germany 
60,000,000  inhabitants.  If  Austria  should  join  Germany,  Ger¬ 
many’s  supremacy  in  man-power  would  gravely  threaten  France, 
especially  as  the  German  population  increases  rapidly  while  the 
French  race  is  practically  stagnant.  There  is  the  further  danger, 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  that  the  Germans  might  permeate 
Russia  and  convert  that  country  into  a  German  dependency.  For 
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the  sake  of  their  security,  the  French  find  a  strong  Polish  State 
indispensable,  for  only  such  a  State  can  hold  Germany  in  check 
and  can  prevent  a  union  between  Eussia  and  Germany  which 
would  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Poland  requires 
vast  quantities  of  coal  for  its  manufacturing  industries  in  Warsaw, 
Lodz,  and  elsewhere.  Germany,  wishing  to  keep  Poland  weak 
and  to  destroy  the  country  if  possible,  has  tried  to  prevent  Poland 
being  given  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  is  trying  now  to  prevent  the 
country  receiving  a  coalfield  which  logically  should  be  Polish. 
By  faj"  the  largest  German  coalfield  is  the  Ehenish-Westphalian 
field  which,  by  way  of  the  Ehine,  its  tributaries,  and  the  canals, 
can  supply  the  industries  of  Western  and  of  Central  Germany  and 
which  can  furnish  exports  for  oversea.  The  Upper  Silesian  coal¬ 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  lying  far  inland,  is  destined  by  nature  to 
supply  the  industrial  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  view  of  Poland’s  claims,  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  of  France’s  interest  in  the  creation  of 
a  strong  and  prosperous  Poland,  the  demand  to  abandon  the 
Silesian  plebiscite  at  the  eleventh  hour  was  not  merely  daring  but 
w’as  ridiculous.  Neither  Poland  rwor  France  could  be  expected  to 
accede  to  such  an  extraordinary  request. 

The  demand  for  reparations  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  justice,  upon  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  war, 
and  her  consequent  duty  to  make  good  the  damage  done,  so  far 
as  this  is  in  her  power.  Articles  231  and  232  of  the  Treaty 
state  : —  (' 

“  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Germany  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing  all  the  loss  and 
damage  to  whieh  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and  their  nationals 
have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

“  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  recognise  that  the  resources  of 
Germany  are  not  adequate,  after  taking  into  account  permanent  diminutions 
of  such  resources  which  will  result  from  other  proviaiems  of  the  present 
Treaty,  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such  loss  and  damage. 

“  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  however,  require,  and  Ger¬ 
many  undertakes,  that  she  will  make  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to 
the  civilian  population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to  their 
property  during  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  Allied  and 
Associated  Power  against  Germany  by  such  aggression  by  land,  by  sea,  and 
from  the  air,  and  in  general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  I  hereto.  .  .  . 

“  The  amount  of  the  above  damage  for  which  compensation  is  to  be  made 
by  Germany  shall  be  determined  by  an  Inter-Allied  Commission,  to  be 
called  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  constituted  in  the  form  and  with 
the  powers  set  forth  hereunder  and  in  Annexes  II.  to  VII.  inclusive  hereto. 

“  This  Coramiacion  shall  consider  the  claims  and  give  to  the  GermsB 
Government  a  just  opportupity  to  be  heard. 

“  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  defined  as 
above  shall  be  concluded  and  notified  to  the  German  Government  on  or 
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befora  May  1st,  1921,  as  representing  the  extent  of  that  Government’s 
I  obligations." 

I  The  handing  over  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Germany  on  the  eve  of 
the  predetermined  plebiscite  was  obviously  impossible.  It  would 
inevitably  have  split  up  the  Entente.  Neither  France  nor  Poland 
I  could  possibly  have  agreed  to  it.  The  demand  for  an  indemnity 
i  was  based  uix)n  Germany’s  resp<^nsibility  for  the  war.  Doctor 
1  Simons  offered  not  only  a  totally  insufficient  sum  for  the  purpose 

I  of  reparation ,  but  he  based  his  promise  of  payment  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  Germany  should  retain  Upper  Silesia  in  any  case,  and 
denied,  besides,  responsibility  for  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
I  demands  made  by  the  German  reactionaries.  As  regards  Upper 
M  Silesia,  Doctor  Simons  stated  on  March  7th  : — 

^  “  W«  can  make  the  proposal  [of  totally  insufficient  payments]  only  on 
I !  the  understanding  that  Upper  Silesia,  by  virtue  of  the  plebiscite,  will 
1  remain  with  Germany.’’ 

i 

As  regards  Germany’s  war  guilt,  the  German  representative  was 
I  rather  diffuse.  He  stated  : — 

M  “The  British  Prime  ^linister  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Germany  s 
!  j  guilt  in  the  world  w  ar  is  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 

!  j  ind  that,  consequently,  Germany,  according  to  the  principle  set  by  herself 
f  S  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  is  bound  to  pay  not  only,  as  the  Treaty  provided, 

^ !  the  costs  of  the  war,  but  also  all  the  damages  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

“  The  question  of  war  guilt  is  to  be  decided  neither  by  the  Treaty,  by 
aeknowledgmcnt,  nor  by  sanctions;  only  history  will  be  able  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  world  war.  We  are  all  of  us 
I  too  near  to  the  event.  I  have  always  been  far  from  wishing  to  absolve  the 
‘j  German  Government  of  any  responsibility  for  the  war,  but  w^bether  a  single 
nation  can  be  taken  to  be  exclusively  guilty  of  this  terrible  w'ar,  and 
whether  this  nation  would  be  the  German  people,  has  not  been  finally  decided 
!  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

“For  us,  this  Treaty  is  lawful,  because  we  have  put  our  signature  to  it. 
In  doing  so  we  have  not  only  admitted  that  we  have  loat  the  war,  but  we 
hare  also  signed  a  judgment.  The  president  of  the  Conference  has  laid 
1!  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  chouc  jvgpe,  but.  as  you  know,  any  law  reserves 
_  the  poesibilitv  of  invalidating  even  a  chose  juqie  if  the  condemned  party 
succeeds  in  furnishing  new  pr^of  which  could  shake  the  reasons  of  that 
chose  jugee." 

In  involved  language  the  German  representative  denied  Ger- 

appealing  to  future  history. 
Germany  was  bound,  but  he 
.  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the  judgment  of  any  court  can  be 
j|  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  In  other  words.  Doctor 
I  Simons  claimed  for  Germany  the  right  to  repudiate  the  totally 
j  insufficient  reparations  offered  by  making  the  impossible  condition 
tKat  Germany  should  previously  receive  Upper  Silesia,  an  event 
which  would  destroy  the  Entente.  At  the  same  time  he  cun- 
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It  is  true  he  admitted  that  lawfullv 
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ningly  arranged  that  Germany  should  be  able  to  repudiate  these 
totally  unsatisfactory  engagements  at  any  time  by  pleading  that 
“  a  higher  court  ”  had  decided  that  Germany  was  not  responsible 
for  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  in  reply  : — 

"  What  is  Doctor  Simons’s  proposal?  There  is  an  appearance  of  accept 
ing  the  Paris  proposals  for  five  years,  and  five  years  only.  But  that  ii 
apparent  and  not  real.  It  is  subject  to  conditions  which  make  it  uncertaia, 
which  might  terminate  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  subject 
to  the  plebiscite  in  High  Silesia.  If  the  plebiscite  in  High  Silesia,  or  in 
part  of  it,  is  adverse  to  Germany,  Dr.  Simons,  if  we  accepted  his  proposal, 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  coming  here  and  saying :  ‘  The  situation  has 
changed.  Germany  has  been  deprived  of  the  territory  upon  which  sbi 
depended  to  pay  those  annuities,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  which  I 
made  in  London  is  at  an  end.’ 

"  That  is,  it  is  not  a  proposal  for  five  years;  it  is  a  proposal  for  fin 
weeks.  .  .  .  The  Allies  cannot  possibly  enter  into  any  discussions  upon  that 
basis.  The  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  is,  w’ith  them,  funda 
mental.  The  whole  Treaty  of  Versailles  depends  upon  it,  and  unless  Ger¬ 
many — whatever  she  may  think  of  the  verdict — is  prepared  to  act  upon  it, 
then  no  arrangement  which  is  made  can  give  confidence  between  the  parti* 
and  restore  that  atmosphere  of  neighbourly  good-will  w’hich  is  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.” 

Doctor  Simons’s  challenge  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of 
the  Treaty  made  on  March  7th  was  not  spontaneous,  but  was 
deliberate  and  premeditated.  He  had  made  a  similar  statement 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Conference ,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  warned  the  German  representative  on  March  3rd  : — 

"  1116  Allied  Governments  consider  that  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Simons  on  behalf  of  the  German  Government  constitutes  a  definite  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  mud 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  .  .  .  The  counter  proposals  mock  the  Treaty.  .  . . 
For  the  Allies,  German  responsibility  for  the  war  is  fundamental.  It  it 
the  basis  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  Treaty  has  been  erected,  and  if 
that  acknowledgment  is  repudiated  or  abandoned,  the  Treaty  is  destroyed. 
.  .  .  We  wish,  therefore,  once  and  for  all  to  make  it  quite  clear  thit 
German  responsibility  for  the  war  must  be  treated  by  the  Allies  as  a  chow 
jugie." 

Doctor  Simons,  in  his  speech  of  March  7th,  challenged  the 
statement  as  to  Germany’s  war  guilt,  and,  therefore,  the  legality 
of  the  Treaty  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  warning 
which  he  had  received  four  days  previously.  However,  he  limited 
his  action  not  only  to  making  proposals  which  were  inacceptable 
and  which  he  knew  were  totally  inacceptable  to  the  Allied  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  he  threatened  the  Allies  in  the  clearest  language 
that  Germany  would  repudiate  the  Treaty  as  a  whole  and  cwi- 
sider  herself  no  longer  bound  by  it  if  the  Powers,  finding  it  impoe- 
sible  to  obtain  from  Germany  any  indemnity  in  accordance  with 
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the  Treaty  by  means  of  discussion,  should  apply  to  her  the  neces¬ 
sary  pressure,  the  threatened  sanctions.  The  German  representa¬ 
tive  warned  the  Allies  : — 

“  I  should  like  to  caution  the  Allies  not  to  attempt  to  press  out  of  Qer- 
qmd;  more  payments  than  she  can  give.  Nor  is  the  menace  of  sanctions 
justified  by  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  for  only  three  of  such 
provisions  can  serve  sts  a  starting  point :  (1)  Paragraph  18  of  Annexe  2  to 
Pirt  viii. ;  (2)  the  concluding  sentence  of  Article  429 ;  and  (8)  Article  430. 

"  First  of  all,  none  of  these  provisions  permits  the  occupation  of  German 
territory  outside  the  country  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Titea  de  Pont.  On 
i  the  contrary,  according  to  Article  429,  only  the  evacuation  of  the  troops 
from  the  occupied  territory  may  be  deferred  in  order  to  gain  a  guarsmtee 
against  Germsm  attacks  and,  according  to  Article  430,  evacuated  territory 
can  again  be  occupied  if  Germany  refuses  to  execute  her  obligation  of 
reparation.  .  .  . 

“  I  will  permit  myself  to  give  the  remainder  of  my  legal  remarks  to  the 
protocol  in  writing,  and  only  state  in  conclusion  that  the  menace  of  sanc¬ 
tions  cannot  be  based  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  that  it  also  is  in  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  League  of  Nations  pact.  According  to  Article  VIII  of  the 
League  of  Nations  pact,  in  quarrels  between  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  the  procedure 
of  arbitration  provided  for  by  Article  XV.  is  also  to  be  applied.  Germany 
is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  but  she  has  signed  the  pact  of  the  League 
I  and  I  therefore  announce  in  the  name  of  the  German  Government  an 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  against  the  sanctions 
with  which  we  are  menaced. 

“  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  come  to  my  conclusion  now.  More 
^portont  for  me  than  the  question  of  right  is  the  reflection  that  any, 
sanction,  if  it  fails  to  attain  its  purpose,  must  call  for  new  sanctions,  and 
so,  finally,  instead  of  executing  the  Treaty,  lead  up  to  preparing  a  new  state 
of  violence.” 

On  March  8th  all  the  important  German  papers,  including  the 
Vorwdrts,  declared,  endorsing  Dr.  Simons’s  statement,  that  the 
Allies  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Doctor  Simons  came  to  London  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
repudiating  the  Treaty  and  of  flouting  the  Allies,  and  his  action 
was  very  efficiently  supported  by  the  German  Press.  All  the 
German  papers,  from  the  Monarchist  Kreuz-Zeitung  to  the  Social¬ 
ist  Vorwarts,  not  merely  broke  out  into  a  chorus  of  approval  as 
regards  Dr.  Simons’s  attitude  tow^ards  the  Allies,  but  they 
vehemently  declared  that  the  ridiculous  offers  made  by  the  German 
representative  were  excessive  and  far  beyond  Germany’s  ability 
to  pay.  While  the  Allied  and  German  representatives  were 
negotiating,  the  German  labour  organisations  tried  to  create  inter¬ 
nal  difficulties  in  England  and  France  by  demanding  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  French  and  English  labour  in  favour  of  democratic 
Germany  which  capitalist  and  imperialist  France  and  England 
wished  to  enslave.  Herr  Erzberger,  the  representative  of  the 
powerful  Eoman  Catholic  Centre  Party,  who  was  the  principal 
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German  representative  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  and  who 
later  on  was  the  German  Minister  of  Finance,  gave  a  long  inter- 
view  to  an  Italian  journalist  which  was  published  in  the  Tribum 
of  March  5th.  He  advocated  that  Von  Simons  should  not  sip 
and  cynically  explained  that  he  had  signed  the  Allies’  demands 
in  November,  1918,  and  had  advocated  the  signature  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  because  otherwise  the  Allies  would  have  invaded  Germany 
and  the  Empire  would  have  broken  to  pieces.  Now  no  hostile 
treatment  of  Germany  was  any  longer  possible,  and,  if  the  Allies 
should  carry  out  their  threat  and  occupy  further  German  territory 
with  a  view  to  exercising  pressure  upon  Germany,  they  would 
tear  up  their  own  Treaty.  Thus  Herr  Plrzberger  anticipated 
several  days  the  declaration  of  Von  Simons  that  the  Allies,  by 
occupying  further  portions  of  Germany,  would  make  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  null  and  void.  Germany’s  refusal  was  obvionaly 
arranged  for  long  before  the  London  Conference,  and  the  aim 
of  Von  Simons  and  of  the  other  German  leaders  was  to  create  i 
pretext  which  would  enable  them  to  declare  that  the  Allies  them¬ 
selves  had  torn  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  that  Germany 
would  henceforth  consider  herself  no  longer  bound  by  thst 
document. 

Although  Germany  had  undertaken  to  punish  the  war  oi  iininal? 
and  although  the  Allies  had  supplied  Germany  with  the  necessary 
material,  none  of  them  had  been  put  on  his  trial.  Among  the 
war-makers  Von  Tirpitz,  the  instigator  of  the  ruthless  submarine 
campaign,  is  probably  the  most  notorious.  On  March  1st,  when 
active  negogiations  were  carried  on  between  the  Allied  and  Tier- 
man  representatives,  a  large  steamer  was  to  be  launched  at  the 
Flensburg  Yard.  It  belonged  to  the  uncrow  ned  King  of  Germany, 
to  Hugo  Stinnes,  who,  by  means  of  the  German  People’s  Party 
and  the  German  Conservative  Party,  both  of  which  he  controls, 
and  by  means  of  his  hundred  newspapers  and  of  his  vast  wealth, 
directs  Germany’s  policy.  The  new  steatner  was  to  be  baptised 
Tirpitz,  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  himself  was  to  baptise  it.  H« 
did  so  on  March  1st,  making  a  short  speech,  which  was  published 
in  all  the  German  papers  on  that  date.  He  stated  in  it : — 

“  Deep  mourning  lies  upon  Germany.  Our  sorrow  is  all  the  greater 
as  we  have  been  destroyed  not  by  tbe  power  of  our  enemies  but  by  intenul 
dissensions.  We  have  thrown  away  our  arms  and  with  them  our  hononr. 
May  the  German  nation  recognise  that  great  things  can  be  achieved  <«ly 
when  the  head  directs  the  fist,  that  brain  work  and  manual  labour  «« 
equally  important,  and  that  both  must  be  united  in  useful  co-operatkai. 
To-day  the  discussions  are  beginning  in  London.  They  will  decide  whether 
only  the  present  generation  of  Germans  or  our  children  to  the  third 
fourth  generation  will  be  condemned  to  work  in  servitude.  We  have  ben 
robbed  of  our  old  merchant  marine.  The  territory  of  Germany  has  beet 
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tom  to  pieces.  A  commisM<«  eototrols  German  ecoaomic  life  and  Gra-man 
labour.  We  suffer  from  an  unprecedented  depression.  Nevertheless  this 
great  ship  has  been  completed.  The  confidence  of  Germany’s  men  of 
action  must  be  supported  by  the  determination  of  the  German  people  that 
they  will  not  beu*  the  yoke  of  sla'vety  in  permanence.” 

Undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  ship,  its  baptism  by  Von  Tirpitz 
himself,  and  the  speech  were  arranged  for  long  beforehand  with 
a  view  to  exasperating  opinion  both  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  London  Conference  would  be  a  failure 
and  would  lead  to  the  desired  breach  between  Germany  and  the 
Allies. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  it  was  shown  that  Germany,  like  a  dishonest  debtor,  had 
tried  to  defraud  her  creditors  by  manipulating  her  finances,  by 
creating  a  huge  paper  debt  by  reckless  Government  expenditure. 
Before  the  war  Germany’s  competitors  frequently  complained 
that  the  Germans  were  able  to  undersell  other  peoples  owing  to 
Government  subsidies  paid  to  the  German  industries.  However, 
the  Government  subsidies  paid  by  wealthy  Imperial  Germany 
were  a  mere  trifle  if  compared  with  the  subsidies  which  are 
granted  at  present  by  the  very  Government  which  pleads  poverty. 
The  Government  railways  and  Post  Office  are  run  at  a  loss  of 
approximately  Mk.  18,000,000 ,000,  nominally  £900,000,000,  during 
the  present  year.  The  State  railways  charge  only  half  the 
economic  cost  of  transport  of  persons  and  of  goods  to  the  railway 
users,  the  other  half  being  borne  by  the  State.  Freights  at  half 
the  cost  price  of  transportation  are,  of  course,  an  invaluable  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  German  industries.  The  English  industries  w’ould 
expand  as  never  before  if  freight  rates  could  be  halved.  In  order 
to  stabilise  her  finances,  it  was  expected  that  Germany  would 
immediately  make  her  railw’ays  self-supporting  by  adequately 
raising  freights  and  fares.  She  does  not  mean  to  do  this.  On  the 
contrary,  she  means  to  run  her  public  services  with  a  huge  loss 
in  order  to  be  able  to  plead  poverty  to  the  Allies.  It  is  surely 
no  coincidence  that  on  March  3rd,  on  the  day  when  the  first 
meeting  betw'een  Von  Simons  and  the  Allied  representatives  took 
place,  all  the  German  newspapers  published  the  German  Draft 
Budget  for  the  coming  financial  year.  During  the  coming  year 
Germany  will  once  more  create  a  huge  deficit.  According  to  the 
proposals  published,  that  deficit  should  exceed  Mk. 46 ,800 ,000,000, 
nominally  £2.340,000,000,  or  £200,000,000  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange.  The  railways  are  to  be  run  again  at  a  loss  to  the  State 
which  is  estimated  at  Mk. 11,700,000,000,  while  the  Post  Office  is 
to  cause  a  loss  of  Mk. 2, 000 ,000,000.  These  gigantic  losses  mean, 
of  course,  equally  gigantic  subsidies  to  the  German  manufacturing 
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industries  and  to  German  trade,  and  these  enormous  subsidies  are 
granted  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Allies  that  Germany  is  bank¬ 
rupt,  that  she  can  pay  nothing  on  account  of  reparations.  It  ig 
noteworthy  that  the  Imperial  Council  agreed  to  the  proposed 
Budget  without  a  debate ! 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  make  it  clear  that  Germany 
is  willing  to  discuss  and  negotiate  interminably,  but  that  she  is 
not  willing  to  pay  an  adequate  indemnity  to  the  nations  she  has 
wronged.  She  calculates  upon  dissensions  among  the  Allies,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  She  seems 
to  be  deliberately  working  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty. 
Some  leading  Germans,  whose  action  is  said  to  be  directed  by 
Hugo  Stinnes,  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  bring  about 
the  occupation  of  portions  of  Germany  beyond  those  laid  down 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  order  to  be  furnished  with  a  plausible 
pretext  for  declaring  that  the  Allies  themselves  have  torn  up  the 
Treaty,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  null  and  void.  The  failure  of 
the  London  Conference  has  been  prepared  as  carefully  and  as 
deliberately  as  the  casus  belli  of  1914.  The  Germans  may  dis¬ 
cover  that  once  more  they  have  made  a  miscalculation,  that  they 
are  playing  a  game  which  may  complete  the  disaster  of  their 
defeat.  Politicus. 


the  bepokt  of  the  milnek  commission  on 

EGYPT. 

The  long-delayed  publication  of  the  “Keport  of  the  Special 
Mission  to  Egypt  ”  has  at  length  taken  place,  and  this  important 
White  Paper  appeared  on  February  19th  (Egypt,  No.  1,  1921). 
Though  the  effect  of  its  proposals  had  been  considerably  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  disclosure,  last  summer,  of  its  principal  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  explanation  and  the  history  of  these  conclusions, 
now  set  forth,  is  obviously  of  great  public  interest.  They  will 
doubtless  be  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  criticism,  both  in 
Parliament  and  outside,  and  the  final  decisions  concerning  them 
will  be  anxiously  awaited.  The  competent  authorities,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  submit  them  to  a  searching  and  exhaustive  ex¬ 
amination,  such  as  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  in  a 
monthly  review.  A  few  observations,  however,  on  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  Report  may  be  offered  here. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  first  half  of  it  is  concerned  with 
the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  situation — causes 
which  relate  to  the  period  before,  during  and  after  the  war.  In 
the  first  category,  among  the  large  number  referred  to,  there  is 
one  of  particular  importance,  calling  for  special  notice,  viz.,  that 
which  relates  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  declaration 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  character  to  be  attributed  to  that 
institution.  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  consider  that,  in  this 
matter,  they  were  misled — that  there  has  been,  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  breach  of  faith  towards  them.  They  understood  that 
the  Protectorate  w'as  merely  a  war  measure,  and  one  which  could 
not,  in  any  way,  prejudice  their  “national  status.  ”  ^  In  this  con¬ 
nection  reference  is  made,  in  the  Report,  to  a  telegram  from 
H.M.  the  King  to  Sultan  Hussein,  when  the  latter  assumed  the 
Sultanate,  in  which  an  allusion  is  made,  in  the  same  breath,  to 
the  new  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  “independence 

(1)  It  did  not,  of  course,  prejudice  their  “  national  status  ” — rather  the  contrary. 
The  Protectorate  merely  substituted  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  for  that  of 
Turkey.  As  to  “  national  status,”  whereas,  formerly,  there  was,  in  law,  no  such 
thing  as  Egyptian  nationality,  Egypt  being  merely  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  such  a  nationality  would  now  have  been  created.  There  was  no 
annexation  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  was  not  proposed  that  Egyptians  should 
become  British  subjects.  Moreover,  the  status  of  the  country  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Sultanate. 

VOL.  CIX.  N.S. 
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of  Egypt.”  Undoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  this  looks  peculiar 
Probably  the  explanation  is  that  our  Foreign  Office — unlike  that 
of  most  other  nations — appears  to  have  traditionally  taken  the 
view  that,  in  theory,  a  Protectorate  is  not  necessarily  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  independence  of  the  Protected  State,  however 
much  the  theory  may  be  at  variance  with  the  result  in  practice 
Its  attitude,  in  this  respect,  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of 
criticism,  in  the  past,  by  great  authorities  on  international  law 
such  as  Westlake  and  Hall.^  But  while  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  international  lawyers  as  to 
the  precise  extent  to  which  the  declaration  of  a  Protectorate 
curtails  the  independence  of  the  Protected  State,  there  is  none 
at  all  as  to  the  fact  that  any  Protectorate  is  inconsistent  with  the 
”  complete  independence  ”  which  has  since  been  claimed  for  Egypt. 
Nor  can  there  have  been  any  real  misunderstanding  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time.  For  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate  is  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Protected 
by  the  Protecting  State,  and  for  this  the  most  explicit  provision 
was  made,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  official  documents 
which  accompanied  the  formal  Declaration.®  As  to  the  mere 
temporary  character  of  the  Protectorate,  not  a  word  to  this  effect 
w’as  heard,  at  the  time,  from  any  Egyptian  statesman,  or  even 
from  any  leader  of  the  opposition  or  political  agitator  of  any 
kind.®  There  w’as  indeed  complaint — and,  in  my  opinion,  most 
justifiably^ — as  to  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  the  nature 

(1)  Westlake  (International Law,  part  I.,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  23),  ui  speaking 
of  the  British  Protectorate  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  declared  to  form 
“  a  free  and  independent  State  imder  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection  d 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  observes  that  this  was  ”  a  signal  abnte 
of  the  word  ‘  independent,’  ”  since  the  whole  of  the  executive  authority  wu 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Commissioner. 

Hall  (International  Law,  7th  edition,  Oxford,  1917,  p.  130),  speaking  of  the 
British  Protectorate  over  certain  States  in  North  Borneo,  observes  that  Great 
Britain  “has  gratuitously  embarrassed  herself  by  expressly  recognising  their 
independence,  and  by  specific  limitations  on  her  own  freedom  of  action  likely  to 
lead  to  difficulties  with  foreign  Powers.”  He  points  out  that  “practice,  on  thir 
question,  is  chaotic,”  but  that  Germany,  for  instance,  “has  provided  by  law  lor 
her  protectorates  an  elaborate  organisation  which  is  practically  identical  with  tiie 
unrestricted  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor.”  The  circumstance  may  be  cm- 
mended  to  the  meditations  of  Egyptian  leaders  who  were  disposed  to  be  gre»t 
admirers  of  Germany,  before  the  war,  and  were  frequent  visitors  to  Berlin. 

(2)  As  to  the  necessity  for  such  provision,  and  its  complete  justification,  the 
authors  of  the  Report  are  fully  in  accord,  since  they  observe  that  “  it  has  aiwap 
been,  and  is  from  our  point  of  view,  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  foreign 
relations  of  Egypt  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Great  Britain 

p.  20. 

(3)  I  was  Judicied  Adviser  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  Pro-  { 
tectorate,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  must,  I  think,  have  heard  of 
it,  if  there  had  been  any  such  protests  or  expostulations. 

(4)  See,  as  to  this.  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1920. 
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and  extent  of  tho  Protectorate.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  ever  suggested  then  that  it  was  merely  a  war  measure,  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  peace  had  been  proclaimed.  On  the 
contrary,  however  little  it  was  relished  in  many  quarters,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  definite  and  permanent  regularisation  of 
a  pre-existing  situation.  This  suggestion  therefore  of  fraud 
or  misunderstanding  on  the  question  may,  I  submit,  be  con¬ 
fidently  dismissed  as  illusory,  and  as  put  forward  now  pour  les 
besoins  de  la  cause. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  March,  1919,  and  of 
subsequent  developments,  given  in  the  Eeport,  which  relate  to 
the  period  of  the  war  and  later,  they  call  for  no  comment.  They 
are  those  which  have  been  enumerated — quite  correctly,  it 
appears — in  many  review  and  newspaper  articles  and  letters  at 
the  time,  and  the  Mission  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  fresh 
discoveries,  in  this  respect,  by  its  investigations  on  the  spot.  We 
may  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  measures  recommended  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  which  all  these  causes  have  combined  to 
bring  about.  These  mainly  consist,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  “arrived  at  by  agreement  as 
between  equals”  (p.  20  of  the  Eeport),  under  which,  in  return 
for  the  recognition  of  her  independence  and  for  the  promise  of 
military  protection  of  her  territory  by  Great  Britain,  Egypt  would 
grant  to  the  latter  certain  specific  rights  or  facilities  of  military 
dispositions  and  establishment,  as  well  as  certain  powers  of 
supervision  and  control  in  legislative  and  financial  affairs.  The 
details  of  these  arrangements  would,  as  the  Eeport  points  out, 
rquire  to  be  threshed  out  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty. 
The  essential  basis  of  the  scheme,  however,  appears  to  be  that, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  vague  and  undefined  powers  of 
control  to  be  accorded  to  a  British  Financial  Adviser  ^  and  to  “  an 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,”  the  internal  administration  of 
Egypt  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  matter  therefore  and  the  criterion  of  the 
probable  future  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  appear  mainly  to 
lie  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  degree  of  control  still  left  to  Great 
Britain  in  certain  fundamental  matters  of  administration.  And 
on  this  point  there  appears  to  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  terms 
of  the  Eeport.  On  p.  20  it  is  stated  generally  that  :  “As  regards 

(1)  A  Financial  Adviser  is,  indeed,  most  necessary,  and  he  should  be  the  best 
Great  Britain  can  supply.  There  has  not  been  a  titular  Financial  Adviser  of  any 
kind  in  Egypt  for  some  time  past,  and  the  state  ef  the  finances  is  disquieting. 
There  are  well  authenticated  rumours  current  concerning  grave  financial  losses, 
incurred  in  purchases  of  coal  and  fiour  by  the  Supplies  Control  Board ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  annals  the  coimtry  finds  itself  faced  with  a  serious  deficit 
of  several  millions  sterling.  With  Unified  Stock,  which  was  above  par  before  the 
war,  standing  at  60,  such  financial  mismanagement  is  disastrous. 

X  2 
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her  domestic  affairs,  Egypt  would  be  completely  self-governing 
except  in  respect  of  the  privileges  of  foreigners.”  But  on  p.  39 
the  expressions  used  are  considerably  wider,  viz.  :  “It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  any  Treaty  should  provide  for  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  intervene  in  legislation  affecting  foreigners,  and  to  exercise  a 
certain  measure  of  control  over  those  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  most  directly  affect  foreign  interests  ”  The  italics 
are  mine,  and  it  is  essential  to  understand  precisely  what  these 
words  mean.  It  is  clear  that  they  do  not  relate  solely  to  the 
powers  of  legislative  intervention,  dealt  with  by  the  two  alterna¬ 
tive  versions  of  Section  V.  of  Clause  4  of  the  Memorandum,  on 
p.  25,  because  the  first  half  of  the  above-quoted  sentence  is  suifi. 
cient  to  cover  all  that  that  section  has  in  view.  They  must  there¬ 
fore  relate  to  the  general  rights  of  intervention  and  control  to  be 
conferred  upon  Great  Britain,  under  Clause  3  (1)  of  the  Memor¬ 
andum,  which  “are  necessary  to  safeguard ’ her  special  interests 
and  to  enable  her  to  furnish  the  guarantees  which  must  be  given 
to  foreign  Powers  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  their  capitula¬ 
tory  rights.”  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  tends  to  be 
reassuring.  There  are,  indeed,  many  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  besides  financial  and  judicial  affairs,  which  more  or  less 
directly  “affect  foreign  interests” — notably  the  Police,  the  Public 
Health  and  the  Irrigation  Services.  If  Great  Britain  is  to  retain 
“a  certain  measure  of  control”  in  these  and  kindred  matters,  it 
will  go  some  way  to  allay  public  anxiety  as  to  the  future  order 
and  good  government  of  Egypt  under  the  new  regime,  and  it 
should  be  firmly  adhered  to,  in  the  coming  negotiations. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  most  important  question  of  the  British 
officials  and  their  future  part  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
Under  Clause  4,  Section  7,  of  the  Memorandum,  on  p.  25,  it  is 
provided  that  the  Egyptian  Government  may  terminate  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  all  existing  British  officials  at  any  time  within  Ko 
years  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  upon  giving  them 
proper  compensation.  The  Report  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
probable  result  of  this  provision.  It  considers,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  wholesale  retirement  of  the  British  officials — whether 
voluntary  or  compulsory — would  not  involve  an  administrative 
breakdown,  because  “there  is  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  coun¬ 
try  would  relapse  into  the  state  of  maladministration  from  which 
we  have  delivered  it,  and  that  all  the  old  evils  w’ould  return.”  In 
the  second  place,  “no  sensible  Egyptian,”  it  affirms,  “seriously 
wishes  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  or  believes  that  Egypt  could,  for  a  long  time  to  come 
at  any  rate,  afford  to  do  without  it.”  That,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  view  taken  as  to  what  constitutes  “a  sensible  Egyptian,’ 
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and  whether,  in  any  view,  the  sensible  ones  of  this  kind  would 
be  in  powder.  And  when  the  Eeport  goes  on  to  declare  that 
“the  idea  of  any  Egyptian  Government,  however  free  to  do  so, 
attempting  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  its  foreign  officials  is  a 
chimera,”  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  its  authors  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  a  distinction  between  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  ‘foreign  officials,”  and  regard  such  a  distinction  as 
equally  chimerical.  In  some  respects  French  and  Italian  officials 
are  considerably  more  congenial  to  Egyptians  than  Englishmen, 
and  suit  them  better,  from  linguistic,  juristic  ^  and  other  stand¬ 
points.  In  pre-Occupation  days,  and  notably  in  the  time  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  there  were  numbers  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  practically  no 
Englishmen  at  all.  It  may  be  said  that  that  was  because,  in 
those  days,  French  and  Italian  influence  was  paramount  in  Egypt, 
and  British  influence  practically  non-existent.  The  circumstance 
is  doubtless  tme,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  conclusive  answer. 
However,  assuming  that,  under  modern  conditions,  and  in  view 
of  the  safeguards  to  be  imposed,  such  discrimination  against 
British  co-operation  and  in  favour  of  the  Latin  nations  is  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended,  it  is  none  the  less  difficult  to  feel 
confident,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  the  view  taken  by 
prominent  Egyptian  statesmen  and  leaders  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  indispensability  of  the  British  officials — either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  the  mass — is  as  favourable  as  the  members  of  the 
Mission  appear  to  think.  That  there  is  a  more  or  less  numerous 
section  of  the  moderate  and  sober-minded  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  believe  in,  and  desire  the  retention  of,  the  British 
officials,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  One  has  constant  proofs 
of  it  in  administration.  But  those  classes  are  largely  timorous 
and  inarticulate  elements  of  the  population,  and  not  the  men 
who  at  present  control  affairs.  Whether  the  latter  would,  in 
practice,  find  it  politic  to  act  upon  what  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  would  be  their  inclinations  is,  of  course,  another  matter, 
and  would  no  doubt  largely  depend  on  circumstances. 

The  Beport  considers  that  a  more  probable  danger  would  lie 
in  a  wholesale  “  stampede  ”of  such  officials  who,  under  the  new 
I  conditions,  would  be  unwilling  to  remain.  There  is  not,  I  think, 
much  danger  of  this,  unless  the  compensation  terms  were  far 

(1)  Eo:yptian  law  is  founded  on  the  French  Codes,  and  consequently  Egyptian 
legal  and  administrative  institutions  in  the  main  resemble  those  of  France,  and 
of  the  numerous  other  European  countries  which  have  derived  their  law  and 
institutions  from  the  great  Napoleonic  system.  English  law  and  institutions  are. 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Egyptian,  as  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  many 
fospecte  strange  and  incomprehensible.  A  common,  or  closely  allied,  legal 
oystem  is  a  great  bond  of  union  between  nations,  as  witness  our  ties,  in  this 
f®«pect,  with  America. 
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more  attractive  than  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will,  or  possibly  can,  be.  At  the  outset,  at  any  rate,  and  so  far 
as  the  older  and  more  valuable  officials  are  concerned,  they  would 
remain,  because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  married  men  with 
families,  and  having  seldom  much  in  the  way  of  private  means 
they  simply  could  not  afford  to  go,  so  long  as  any  chance  of  the 
success  of  the  new  rigime  subsisted.  But  ultimately,  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  such  an  exodus.  The  real  peril  is,  in 
short,  that  while  perforce  remaining  for  the  present,  these  officials 
would  gradually  cease,  under  the  new  conditions,  to  wield  suffi. 
cient  authority  with  their  Egyptian  chiefs  to  ensure  attention 
to  their  views  and  the  adoption  of  their  advice.  They  would  then 
become  discouraged  and  inactive,  and  Egyptian  administration 
would  derive  little  benefit  from  their  continued  presence  in  the 
country.  The  best  and  more  patriotic  among  them,  considering 
such  a  situation  incompatible  with  their  own  dignity  and  deropa- 
tory  to  British  prestige,  would  then  feel  reluctantly  compelled 
to  depart.  How  would  the  resulting  situation  be  met?  The 
Report  observes  that  “the  number  of  Egyptians  qualified  be 
education  and  character  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  government 
on  civilised  principles  has  greatly  increased  since  the  Occupation." 
Unquestionably.  It  would  indeed  be  a  grave  reflection  on  m 
record  in  Egypt  were  it  otherwise.  But  is  it  believed  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  general  failure  of  the  European  element  in  the 
Civil  Service,  sufficient  competent  Egyptians  could  be  found  it' 
once,  or  even  in  the  near  future,  to  fill  the  posts — many  of  them 
technical  and  others  requiring  long  experience  of  the  country- 
w-hich  might  thus  simultaneously  fall  vacant?  One  would,  in¬ 
deed,  he  glad  to  think  so.  But  on  the  whole  of  this  moat  essen¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  problem,  and  indeed  on  the  tenor  of  th 
Report  in  general,  it  is  hard — remembering  the  great  difficultiei 
almost  daily  encountered  in  Egyptian  administration,  even  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  with  their 
powerful  support — to  feel  the  same  degree  of  serene  confidence  m 
apparently  animates  the  authors  of  this  document,  who,  after 
all,  will  not  have  to  live  in  Egypt  under  the  new  dispensation, 
and  only  two  of  whose  five  signatories  have  any  previous  praotid 
experience  of  the  country.^ 

Malcolm  McIlwratth. 

( 1 )  The  views  of  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmy,  a  member  of  the  reii^ini?  house,  i» 
the  Tim ".s  of  March  14th,  constitutes  a  valuable  and  courageous  testimonYto 
the  inanity  of  the  claims  of  the  Nationalist  party  to  speak  for  the  14,000,001 
of  Egyptian  population,  and  to  the  unfitness  of  the  country,  as  yet,  for  in(fe- 
pendence.  He  holds  “as  an  Egyptian,  that  Lord  Milner’s  scheme,  if  appM 
in  its  integrity,  would  be  dissutrous  to  Egypt.’’ 
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In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  December  issue  of  this  Review  on 
the  Egyptian  situation,  but  dealing  mainly  with  the  question  of 
the  Capitulations ,  Sir  Malcolm  Mcllwraith,  the  author,  who  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  occupied  for  many  years  the 
important  post  of  Judicial  Adviser  in  the  Egyptian  Administra¬ 
tion,  concluded  with  the  following  words  : — 

“  But  if,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations  under  the 
new  conditions  should  prove  impracticable,  will  this  vitiate  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  between  the  Milner  Mission  and  the  Egyptian  Delegates,  and  shall  we 
then  be  free  to  declare  that  the  scheme,  as  formulated,  can  no  longer  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  our  ‘  exceptional  position,’  as  the  repository  and  representative 
of  European  capitulatory  rights — surely  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan,  from 
our  point  of  view — having  thus  become  illusory?  Shall  we  not,  in  that  event, 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  having  gravely  misled  the  Egyptian  people, 
and  of  having  raised  hopes  the  fulhlment  of  which,  it  will  doubtless  be 
suggested,  we  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating,  mth  the  deplorable 
result  that  Egyptian  sentiment,  which  has  lately  been  improving,  will  become 
more  embittered  than  ever  toward  us?  ” 

I,  too,  have  long  been  connected  with  the  Egyptians,  and  am 
well  acquainted  from  inside  with  the  strivings  and  feelings  of 
the  men  who  have  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
who  have  been  and  are  engaged  on  the  great  work  of  establishing 
a  working  arrangement  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
antagonism  between  England  and  them — I  mean  the  Egyptian 
Delegation. 

I  may  also  quote  from  the  Preface  to  a  new  edition  (the 
thirteenth),  recently  issued,  of  Lord  Milner’s  work,  England  in 
Egypt,  first  published  in  1882.  Lord  Milner,  in  this  Preface, 
referred  to  the  present  situation  in  Egypt  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Strangely  enough,  the  view  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  any 
relaxation  of  British  control  over  the  administration  of  Egypt  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  objects  which  we  have  hitherto  been  pursuing  in  that 
country.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  establishment  of 
Egypt  as  an  independent  State  in  intimate  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  so  far 
from  being  a  reversal  of  the  policy  with  which  we  set  out,  would  be  the  con¬ 
summation  of  it.  Unless  all  our  past  declarations  have  been  insincere,  and 
all  our  professions  hypocritical,  this  is  the  goal  to  which  our  efforts  have 
always  been  directed.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  that  the  goal  has  not  yet 
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been  reached,  that  Egypt  is  not  jet  strong  enough  to  stand  on  her  own  feet 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  her  constitution  are  premature,  and  will  end  in 
failure.  Such  arguments  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  But  what 
cannot  be  maintained,  with  any  regard  for  historical  accuracy,  is  that  thosa  I 
changes,  in  themselves,  are  not  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  constantly  j 
declared  policy  of  Great  Britain.  That  we  should  attempt  them  at  all  is  i 
evidence  at  once  of  our  good  faith  and  of  our  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  w'ork  which  we  have  been  doing  in  Egypt  for  the  last  38  years.  If  the  ; 
attempt  is  successful,  we  shall  have  put  the  crown  on  one  of  the  most  remark-  i 
able  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  one  nation  for  the  regeneration  of  another."  i 

*****  1 

! 

The  Egyptian  Delegation,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  London  ; 
last  November  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  with  Lord  = 
Milner  and  the  members  of  the  British  Commission,  returned  to 
Paris.  This  brusque  departure  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  con¬ 
jecture  that  the'  negotiations  had  been  broken  off.  In  fact,  they 
had  only  been  suspended  to  enable  the  British  Commission  to 
complete  the  report  which  has  just  been  issued.^ 

Heads  of  Agreement — now  familiarly,  but  not  quite  accurately, 
called  the  “Milner-Zaglul  Agreement” — had  been  handed  to 
Zaglul  Pasha  and  his  fellow-Egyptian  delegates  last  July,  and  ? 
had  been  forthwith  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Egyptians  at  Cairo,  who  brought  back  with  them  a  number 
of  reservations. 

The  British  representatives  in  the  Ijondon  negotiations  or 
“conversations,”  as  they  w’ere  called  in  the  House  of  Lords’  " 
debate  (November  4) — discussions,  as  the  Report  prefers  to  call 
them — declined  to  consider  any  reservations — not  in  any  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  them,  but  because  they  held  that  it  is  at  the 
official  negotiations  that  reservations  should  be  considered.  The  1 
Egyptian  Delegation,  on  their  side,  regarded  the  official  nego¬ 
tiations  merely  as  the  official  stamp — a  ratification  of  what  had 
been  fixed  up  in  London  in  the  “conversations,”  and  did  not  , 
consider  their  mission  terminated  till  the  Delegation  and  the 
British  Government  were  agreed.  To  leave  any  essential  points 
unsettled  they  viewed  as  exposing  their  prolonged,  patient  and 
successful  labour  to  being  regarded  as  a  mere  “preliminary  j 
canter,”  which  in  fact  it  was  not.  Lord  Milner  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  November  4th  stated  of  his  experience  in 
Egypt  :  “Universally  T  may  say  we  were  referred  to  Zaglul  Pasha 
and  others  as  being  the  men  to  whom  we  should  look  to  give  ns  I 
a  fair  expression  of  Egyptian  public  opinion.”  It  w'as  in  deference 
to  this  public  opinion  that  the  “conversations”  took  place,  and 
Zaglul  Pasha  and  others  regarded  them  as  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  “preliminary  canter.”  i 

(1)  Report  of  the  Special  Mission  to  Egypt.  Egypt  No.  1  (1921). 
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The  first  reservation  was  one  asking  for  express  cancellation 
of  the  Protectorate,  which  is*  not  mentioned  in  the  Heads  of 
Agreement  at  all.  Reports  from  Cairo  showed  how  strong  feeling 
on  this  subject  was.  The  Delegation  considered  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  mission  that  the  Protectorate  be  specifically 
rescinded.  The  other  reservations  are  of  equal  importance.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  article  I  append  the  Heads  of  Agreement 
and  the  Reservations.  All  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  discuss 
the  Protectorate  and  try  to  clear  up  a  question  as  to  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding.  A  grant  of  inde¬ 
pendence  implicitly  negatives  a  Protectorate,  but  the  notion 
of  a  Protectorate  is  so  vague  that  a  treaty  itself  might  be  held 
to  have  tacitly  maintained  the  Protectorate  by  the  nature  of  its 
provisions.  The  case  of  a  State  which,  after  having  illegally  pro¬ 
claimed  a  Protectorate  over  a  quasi-independent  State,  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  said  State  to  give  legal  effect  to  its 
de  facto  suzerainty,  is  not  inconceivable.  If  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  British  Government  to  carry  out  the  so  often 
reiterated  promise  of  withdrawal  from  Egypt — and  it  is  in 
deference  to  the  almost  universal  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against 
maintenance  of  the  Protectorate  that  Great  Britain  is  treating 
with  the  Egyptians — why,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Protectorate  would  be  revoked,  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Egyptians? 

***** 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter,  however, 
was  not  inexplicable.  To  understand  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  8th,  1904,  and  its  secret  clauses, 
which  provided  for  the  contingency  of  either  Government  finding 
itself  “constrained  by  force  of  circumstances”  to  modify  its  policy 
in  respect  of  Egypt  or  Morocco.  The  two  contracting  parties 
did  modify  their  policy  :  France  proclaimed  a  Protectorate  over 
Morocco  and  Great  Britain  over  Egypt.  Both  acted  as  if  the 
native  population  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  France  has  still 
a  war  on  hand  to  “  pacify  ”  the  population  of  Morocco.  England 
was  in  a  different  position  :  she  was  in  possession.  But  a  long 
experience  of  intercourse  with  Oriental  races  has  taught  her 
administrators  that  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness,  honesty, 
and  fair  play  is  too  good  a  political  and  commercial  asset  to  be 
gambled  with.  That  the  British  Government,  having  allowed 
France  to  take  Morocco,  in  which  British  interests  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  should  be  reluctant  to  lose  its 
quid  pro  quo  is  “human”;  but  will  not  a  friendly  Egyptian  ally 
mean  more  to  this  country  than  a  Protectorate  enforced  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  as  in  Morocco? 

VOL.  cix.  N.S.  X* 
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But  was  England  free  to  enter  into  the  “pact”  she  made  with 
France?  France  had  given  no  pledge  to  Morocco;  England 
had  to  Egypt. 

The  story  of  Egypt’s  struggle  for  independence  is  no  new  one 
which  has  arisen,  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  out  of  the  war, 
one  of  the  many  which  are  prolonging  unrest  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  told  so  often  that  one  hardly 
ventures  to  recall  it  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  .  It  dates  back 
to  the  revolt  against  Turkish  domination,  when  Mehemet  Ali 
in  1832  led  the  movement.  Fifty  years  later  it  burst  out  again 
in  1882  under  Arabi  Pasha,  and  since  then,  with  the  development 
of  a  national  conscience,  it  has  grown  in  intensity. 

Assurances  were  again  and  again  given  on  the  British  side  that 
the  occupation  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  themselves.  On  November  14th,  1882,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the  occupation 
was  merely  temporary,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would 
shortly  determine  its  conditions  in  accord  with  the  Egyptian 
Government.  On  December  19th  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  a  speech  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  declared  that  England 
only  desired  to  ensure  Egypt’s  prosperity  and  independence.  On 
August  6th,  1883,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  British  troops  would  not  remain  a  day  longer  than  necessary, 
and  on  the  9th  that  the  British  Government  had  never  dreamt 
of  annexing  Egypt.  At  Derby  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  April 
15th,  1884,  exclaimed  “neither  annexation  nor  protectorate;  we 
shall  evacuate  Egypt  as  soon  as  security  and  order  are  estab¬ 
lished  there.”  On  August  5th,  1885,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  only  object  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  was  to  prepare  the  country  for  independ¬ 
ence.  On  September  18th,  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  British 
occupation  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake.^  Several  times,  in  fact, 
in  the  course  of  nearly  every  year  similar  statements  were  made 
by  Prime  Ministers  and  other  responsible  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  down  to  February  6th,  1899,  when  Lord  Salisbury  re¬ 
pudiated  emphatically  any  intention  to  discuss  the  title  of  “our 
ally  the  Khedive  ”  or  “commit  any  act  of  injustice  against 
him.” 

These  were  promises  given  to  the  Egyptian  people.  Others 
were  given  to  the  French  and  other  Governments,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  of  lesser  importance  for  the  present  issue. 

*  »  ♦  *  ♦ 

In  January,  1899,  the  organisation  of  the  Sudan  had  been  under- 

(1)  Lord  Cromer  in  a  report  (Eg3rpt  No.  1,  1905,  p.  2)  stated  that  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  occupation  “  was  in  its  essence  a  genuine  revolt 
against  misgovernment  ”  and  was  not  essentially  anti-European.'* 
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taken  under  an  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  and  the  condominium 
^  of  the  two  “Allies”  had  been  established.  Under  the  agreement 
the  joint  display  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  became  the 
i  symbol  of  their  combined  jurisdiction.  The  supreme  military  and 
!  civil  command  was  to  be  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
1  Khedive  on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  Government. 
Egyptians  have  contested  the  validity  of  the  Treaty,  but,  as 
regards  England,  it  is  a  fact  constituting  Egypt  an  ally, 
i  This  Treaty  of  co-operation  of  the  two  Governments  made  it 
I  clearer  than  ever  that  the  British  Government  recognised  the 
)  right  of  Egypt  to  be  regarded  as  independent,  and  encouraged 
’  more  than  ever  the  hope  that  solemn  promises  given  to  the 
I  Egyptian  people  would  be  respected. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1904. 
which  stated  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  “no  intention 
of  altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt,”  and  though  the  French 
Government  in  the  same  agreement  promised  not  to  ask  for  a 
i  limit  of  time  to  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation,  this  only 
I  eliminated  France  from  the  issue. 

When  it  became  known  that  Turkey  would  soon  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  representative  Egyptians 
[  called  at  the  British  Agency  and  stated  that  the  Egyptian  people 
i  were  ready  to  proclaim  their  independence  from  Turkey  and 
;  would  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  had  reference  to  a  material  advantage  which  might  have 
accrued  from  emancipation  from  payment  of  the  tribute,  but, 
seeing  that  the  tribute  had  long  before  been  hypothecated  to 
:  Turkey’s  creditors,  this  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
:  Egyptian  offer. 

j  War  with  Turkey  broke  out  in  November,  1914.  The  Suez 
,  Canal  and  Egypt  had  to  be  defended  against  invasion.  All  the 
!  resources  of  Egypt — cotton,  cereals,  railw^ay  material  and  men — 
!  were  mobilised  for  the  purpose  of  this  defence  and  of  prosecuting 
i  the  war. 

No  objection  was  raised  by  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  them- 
1  selves  as  allies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  therefore  of  the 
j  Entente  Powers  who  had  proclaimed  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  war  for  the  independence  of  peoples. 

I  Suddenly,  nevertheless,  on  December  18th,  1914,  the  British 
1  Government  declared  Egypt  to  be  a  British  Protectorate,  and  on 
j  the  following  day,  in  virtue  of  the  suzerainty  thus  assumed, 

I  deposed  the  Khedive. 

I  The  official  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  new  Sultan,  Prince 
i  Hussein,  however,  implied  that  the  British  Government  had 
I  assumed  the  place  of  Turkey,  and  that  this  Protectorate  was  a 
I  X*  2 
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means  of  finally  detaching  Egypt  from  what  remained  of  a  more 
or  less  theoretical  Turkish  suzerainty. 

The  notification  of  the  proclamation  ran  as  follows : — 

“  Foreign  Office,  December  18th,  1914. 

'*  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A8ain 
gives  notice  that,  in  view  of  the  State  of  War  arising  out  of  the  action  of 
Turkey,  Egypt  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty,  and  will  hence, 
forth  constitute  a  British  Protectorate. 

“  The  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  is  thus  terminated,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Govermnent  will  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Egypt  and  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants  and  interests.” 

The  words  in  italics  suggested,  and  it  was  supposed  by  com- 
petent  authorities  at  the  time,  that  the  Protectorate  was  a 
war  measure.  Lord  Cromer  wrote  on  December  18th,  1914,  a 
letter,  published  the  following  day  in  the  Times,  in  which  he 
said  :  “If  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  all  that  the  present 
decision  does  is  to  sever  the  connection  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt.”  The  Times  leader  on  the  subject  in  the  same  issne 
described  it  as  “a  purely  practical  administrative  step,  dictated 
by  the  appearance  of  .Turkey  as  a  combatant.”  The  King’s 
telegram  to  the  new  Sultan  of  Egypt  referred  to  the  Protectorate 
as  a  measure  intended  “to  overcome  all  the  influences  which 
are  seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Egypt.”  And  the 
Sultan  in  his  reply  thanked  the  King  for  the  assurance  of  his 
valuable  support  “in  safeguarding  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Egypt.”  Egyptians  believed,  and  were  entitled  to  believe, 
that  these  assurances  and  references  to  Egypt’s  independence 
were  sincere,  that  they  were  intended  to  obviate  any  suspicion 
that  the  Protectorate  was  other  than  a  purely  practical  adminis¬ 
trative  step,  confined  to  severing  the  connection  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  which  would  preserve  the  status  quo  ante,  except  in 
regard  to  Turkey,  and  in  due  course  lead  to  Egypt’s  promised 
independence. 

Supplies  continued,  therefore,  to  be  amply  granted  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  contribution  of  1918,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  gift  of  money,  amounted  to  £E. 3, 500, 000,  and 
under  the  name  of  “Labour  Corps”  as  many  as  1,200,000 
Egyptians  were  employed  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

The  Armistice  was  signed  on  behalf  of  Germany  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11th,  1918. 

As  soon  as  the  announcement  reached  Egypt,  Zaglul  Pasha' 
and  two  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  requested 

(1)  Saad  Zaglul  Pasha  had  been  Minister  of  Education  and  Jvistice,  and 
the  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  President  being » 
Government  nominee. 
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the  British  Commissioner-General,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  to 
receive  them. 

On  November  13th  these  three  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  waited  on  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  to  inform  him  of  the 
demands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  their  intention  with 
some  other  colleagues  to  go  as  a  Delegation  to  London  and  press 
Egypt’s  claim  to  independence.  On  November  20th  the  Dele¬ 
gation  applied  for  passports  to  the  British  Military  Authority. 

On  November  29th  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate  confirming  that  a  Delegation  ^  had  been  formed  to  go 
to  England  to  confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  future 
of  Egypt.  Permission  to  go  to  England  was  refused,  and  it 
seemed  to  Egyptians  as  if  the  British  Government  had  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  treachery  against  the  Egyptian  people.  A  bitter  anti- 
English  feeling,  due  to  an  impression  of  having  been  tricked, 
grew  up. 

The  British  authorities  followed  up  the  refusal  by  the  arrest 
of  Zaglnl  Pasha,  President  of  the  Delegation,  and  three  of  his 
colleagues,  and  sent  them  to  Malta,  where  they  were  interned. 
This  accentuated  the  ill-feeling.  At  length  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  released  them,  and  permitted  them  and  other  members  of 
the  Delegation  who  had  not  been  arrested  to  travel  to  Paris.  On 
their  arrival  they  laid  their  claim  before  the  Peace  Conference, 
but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  them,  and  in  the  Versailles  and  St. 
Germain  Treaties  of  Peace  Germany  and  Austria  were  made  to 
acknowledge  the  British  Protectorate,  and  accessorily  the  Allied 
Powers  gave  their  tacit  consent  to  it  where  they  did  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  France  and  the  United  States,  give  such  consent  expressly. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  familiar.  The  British  Government 
sent  out  a  Mission  of  Investigation  under  Lord  Milner.  The 
nature  of  their  experience  could  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
last  Spring  the  Delegation  were  invited  to  come  to  London  and 
“discuss  ”  terms  of  agreement. 

«  »  «  »  * 

The  negotiations,  as  seen  above,  resulted  in  Heads  of  Agreement 
being  handed  to  the  Egyptian  delegates  for  submission  to  their 
mandnnts.  Four  of  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Egypt,  headed  by 
Mahommed  Mahmud  Pasha,  who,  by  the  way,  received  his  uni¬ 
versity  training  at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Jowett,  and  never  speaks  of 
Balliol  and  its  then  redoubtable  master  without  affection.  The 
emissaries  had  no  easy  task  to  make  it  clear  to  their  mandamts  that 

(1)  The  Delegation  received  its  mandate  from  the  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Aasembly,  Local  Councils  and  Notables,  and  from  representatives  of  different 
professional  corporations.  The  mandate  waa  to  take  measures  for  obtaining 
DAtional^independence. 
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the  Heads  of  Agreement  were  the  best  that  could  be  achieved,  that 
the  British  Government  was  not  like  an  absolute  sovereign,  and 
that  there  were  a  Parliament  and  newspapers  which  had  to  be 
satisfied,  as  well  as  justice  and  promises.  They  could  only  obtain 
acceptance,  in  spite  of  their  arguments,  subject  to  reservations 
among  which,  first  and  foremost,  was  the  one  in  question:  that 
requiring  express  abrogation  of  the  Protectorate. 

*  ■  ♦  *  *  * 

What  is  a  Protectorate? 

Following  Hall,^  Jenkyns,^  and  Maine,*  the  test  of  a  Protec¬ 
torate  is  whether  another  State  conducts  its  foreign  relations. 
In  suzerainty,  also,  the  control  of  foreign  relations  is  vested  in 
another  State,  but  suzerainty  entails  a  condition  of  dependence, 
not  of  protection. 

There  seem  to  be  five  kinds  of  conceivable  Protectorates : — 

1.  A  standing  Protectorate  solicited  by  a  weaker  from  a 
stronger  State  as  a  benefit  to  the  protected  State. 

2.  A  standing  Protectorate  imposed  by  a  stronger  upon  a 
w’eaker  State. 

3.  A  temporary  Protectorate  imposed  by  a  stronger,  or 
acquiesced  in  by  a  weaker,  State  arising  out  of  a  condition 
of  danger  to  the  stronger  State. 

4.  A  temporary  Protectorate  granted  by  a  stronger  to  a 
weaker  State  for  its  protection. 

5.  Joint  Protectorates  in  w’hich  two  or  more  strong  States 
share  the  control  because  they  are  unwilling  to  entrust  to  one 
alone  of  them  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  rights. 
Among  which  of  these  ought  the  Protectorate  proclaimed  by 

the  British  Government  in  December,  1914,  to  be  classed?  The 
alleged  fiduciary  nature  of  the  British  occupation,  which  forbids 
any  forfeiture  or  utilisation  of  a  position  of  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trustee,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  existence  of  the 
Capitulations  and  other  international  safeguards  no  longer  in 
harmony  with  Egypt’s  development,  the  occasion  furnished  by 
the  war  for  their  removal,  the  necessity  of  placing  Egypt  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  Britieh 
Empire,  all  point  to  the  Protectorate  having  merely  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  a  war  measure,  the  third  of  the  five  kinds 
I  have  enumerated. 

Moreover,  whether  the  British  Government  now  acknowledge 
the  temporary  character  of  the  Protectorate  as  a  war  measure  ot 

(1)  “Foreign  Jurisdiction,”  p.  204. 

(2)  “Briti.sh  Rule  and  Jurisdiction,”  p.  163. 

(3)  “  International  Law,”  p.  68. 
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not,  it  is  de  jure  so,  as  we  have  seen  above  by  the  very  terms  of 
its  proclamation. 

In  any  case  the  Heads  of  Agreement  as  set  out  in  the  Milner 
Report,  Clause  4  (1),  provide  that  “Egypt  will  enjoy  the  right  to 
representation  in  foreign  countries,”  and  the  restrictions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  clause  are  only  ordinary  provisoes  which  may  be 
incidental  to  any  alliance.^ 

The  main  features  of  the  Keport  have  been  so  widely  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  communications  to  the  Press  that  there  is  little  in 
its  details  which  was  not  more  or  less  known  already.  It  is  a 
judicious,  careful  and  exhaustive  report,  which  does  as  much  credit 
to  its  draftsmen  as  to  the  high-minded  spirit  shown  to  have 
animated  those  who  carried  out  the  mission.^ 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  its  conclusions  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  sincere  desire  to  disentangle  the  different  elements 
of  the  present  deadlock. 

“We  soon,”  it  says,  speaking  of  the  Mission’s  experiences  in  Egj^pt, 
"  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  could  not  be  met  by  any  return 
to  the  pre-war  system  or  by  any  reforms  of  a  merely  departmental  character. 
A  more  radical  change  was  required  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  But  the 
agitation  against  the  ‘  Protectorate  ’  had  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  acceptable  policy  which  would  satisfy  the  Egyptians  while 
securing  British  interests.  The  word  ‘  Protectorate  ’  had  become  a  symbol 
of  servitude  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  insisted  that  it  mufit 
mean  what  they  said  it  meant.  Argument  on  this  point  was  wholly  useless, 
and  it  thus  became  evident  to  us  that,  unless  we  could  get  on  to  new 
ground,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  a  settlement  by  agreement. 

“  Fortunately  the  informal  conversations  which  w’e  had  with  leading  men 
in  Egypt  encourasod  us  to  hope  that  such  a  settle’  lent  was  not  impossible 
on  new  lines.  They  said  with  one  accord  that,  though  they  objected  to 
having  an  inferior  status  imposed  upon  Egypt  by  the  British  Government, 
they  tvould  welcome  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  freely  entered  into  on  both  sides, 
which,  while  estnblishinq  the  independence  of  Eqypt,  would  give  to  Great 
Britain  all  those  safeguards  and  guarantees  which  the  Protectorate,  as  we 
understood  it,  was  intended  to  secure.  The  greater  part  of  our  subsequent 
work  lay  in  examining  this  possibility,  and  our  aim  throughout  has  been  to 
find  the  basis  of  a  Treaty  which  should  supersede  all  debates  about  words 
and  phrases,  and  be  the  sole  and  final  definition  of  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt.” 

The  words  italicised,  I  fear,  will  give  rise  to  objection  in  Egypt, 
in  spite  of  the  qualification  “as  we  understand  it.”  The 
Egyptians  may  assert  that  they  did  not  with  one  accord  say  they 
would  welcome  a  Treaty  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  They  made  this  clear  in  their  reservations.®  Nor  do 

(1)  See  p.  677  infra. 

(2)  Its  signatories  are  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Sir  Owen  Thomas,  M.P., 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender. 

(3)  See  p.  580  infra. 
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I  believe  that  the  authors  of  the  Report  intended  to  convey  this 
impression,  seeing  that  further  on  the  Report  adds  ; — 

“  Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  failure  than  to  overload  tiiig 
policy  with  an  excessive  number  of  timorous  restrictions,  which  would 
obscure  the  principle  of  Egyptian  independence,  create  suspicion  as  to  our 
real  intentions,  and  defeat  our  main  object — the  re-cstablishment  of  mutual 
goodwill  and  hearty  co-operation  between  British  and  Egyptians.” 

And  elsewhere  the  Report  explains  : — 

”  The  moment  is  favourable  for  placing  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  on  the  satisfactory  and  enduring  basis  of  a  Treaty,  which  will 
at  one  and  the  same  time  establish  the  independence  of  Egypt  and  secure 
the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  an  undoubted  advantage 
to  Great  Britain  to  have  those  interests  carefully  defined  and  placed  beyond 
challenge  in  a  Treaty  accepted  by  the  Egyptians,  as  it  will  obviously  be 
an  advantage  to  Egypt  to  have  her  integrity  and  independence  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain.  We  therefore  strongly  advise  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  enter  without  undue  delay  into  negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  Govern 
ment  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  on  the  lines  which  we  have  ventured 
to  recommend.  It  would,  iru  our  opinion,  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
present  opportunity  were  lost.” 

The  Report,  however,  like  the  Heads  of  Agreement,  makes  no 
specific  statement  regarding  the  cancellation  of  the  obnoxious 
“Protectorate,”  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  deference  to  this  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  official  invitation  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  sent 
on  March  1st,  was  couched  as  follows  : — 

”  ITie  Government,  after  a  study  of  the  proposals  made  by  Lord  Milner, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  Protectorate  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  relation  in  which  Egypt  should  continue  to  stand  to  Great  Britain. 

"  While  they  have  not  reached  final  decisions  wdth  regard  to  Lord  Milner’s 
recommendations,  they  desire  to  confer  regarding  them  with  a  delegation 
nominate<l  by  your  Highness  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  substituting  for 
the  Protectorate  a  relationship  which  would,  while  securing  the  special 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  while  enabling  her  to  offer  adequate  guar¬ 
antees  to  foreign  Powers,  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  people.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sultan  will  choose  representatives 
for  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  who  have  the  confidence  of  the 

Egyptian  people.' 

*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

The  chief  question  admittedly  is  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  As  for  the  rest,  the  frank  and  friendly  co- 

(1)  A  rather  discouraging  fact  is  the  suppression  by  the  Egyptian  Censorship 
of  Zaglul  Pcisha’s  observations  on  the  Report. 

“  Lo  Rapport  Milner,”  he  said,  “  indique  bien  que  son  projet  tend  k  itablir  un 
contrdle  tant  A  I’extdrieur  qu’A  Tintdrieur  en  Egypte,  exerc4  par  un  repr^sentant 
Britannique  occupant  xme  position  privil6gide  avec  I’appui  d’une  force  arraie 
sAjoumant  sur  le  sol  Egyptien. 

“  C’est  le  protectorat  sous  une  autre  Etiquette. 

“  Le  peuple  Egyptien  ne  peut  accepter  im  arrangement  de  cette  nattire  sani 
dtre  modifid  par  los  reserves  faites  par  le  peuple  lors  de  sa  consultation.” 
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operation  of  both  parties  under  a  treaty  genuinely  in  other 
respects  acknowledging  Egyptian  independence  cannot,  as  the 
Report  indicates,^  but  be  a  better  protection  for  British  interests 
than  coercion  faced  by  hostility,  even  latent,  on  the  part  of  a 
people  which  claims  its  independence  on  grounds  of  right  and 
justice. 

The  Heads  of  Agreement  Proposed  by  the  Milner  Mission. 

“  1.  In  order  to  establish  the  independence  of  Egypt  on  a  secure  and 
lasting  basis  it  is  necessary  that  the  relations  between  (Ireat  Britain  and 
Egypt  should  be  precisely  defined,  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  now 
enjoyed  in  Egypt  by  the  capitulatory  Powers  should  be  modified  and  ren¬ 
dered  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

“2.  These  ends  cannot  be  achieved  without  further  nej-i  diations  between 
accredited  representatives  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  one  case,  and  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  capitulatory  Powers  iu  the  other  case.  Such  negotiations  will 
be  directed  to  arriving  at  definite  agreements  on  the  following  lines  : — 

“  3. — (i.)  As  between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  a  Treaty  will  be  entered 
into  under  which  Great  Britain  will  recognise  the  independence  of 
Egypt  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  representative  institutions, 
and  Egypt  will  confer  upon  Great  Britain  such  rights  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard  her  special  interests  and  to  enable  her  to  furnish 
the  guarantees  which  must  be  given  to  foreign  Powers  to  secure 
the  relinquishment  of  their  capitulatory  rights. 

"  (ii.)  By  the  same  Treaty,  an  alliance  will  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt,  by  which  Great  Britain  will  undertake  to  support 
Egypt  in  defending  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  and  Egypt  will 
undertake,  in  case  of  war,  even  when  the  integrity  of  Egypt  is  not 
affected,  to  render  to  Great  Britain  all  the  assistance  in  her  power, 
within  her  own  borders,  including  the  use  of  her  harbours,  aerodromes, 
and  means  of  communication  for  military  purposes. 

“  4.  Tliis  Treaty  will  embotly  stipulations  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  (i.)  Egypt  will  enjoy  the  right  to  representation  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  absence  of  any  <luly-accroditpd  Egyptian  representative,  the 
Egyptian  Government  will  confide  its  interests  to  the  care  of  the 
British  representative.  Egypt  will  undertake  not  to  adopt  in  foreign 
countries  an  attitude,  which’  is  inconsistent  with  the  alliance  or  will 
create  difficulties  for  Great  Britain,  and  will  also  undertake  not  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  a  foreign  Power  which  is  prejudicial  to 
British  interests. 

“  (ii.)  Egypt  will  confer  on  Great  Britain  the  right  to  maintain  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  on  Egyptian  soil  for  the  protection  of  her  Imperial  com¬ 
munications.  The  Treaty  will  fix  the  place  where  the  force  shall 
be  quartered,  and  will  regulate  any  subsidiary  matters  which  require  to 
be  arranged.  The  presence  of  this  force  shall  not  constitute  in  any 

(1)  See,  at  p.  38,  the  following  passage :  “  We  have  constantly  renewed  our 
promise  of  self-government  for  Egypt.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  cannot  be  postponed.  The  spirit  of  Egyptian  Nationalism 
cannot  be  extinguished,  and,  though  it  may  always  be  possible  to  suppress  its 
more  violent  manifestations,  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  teeth  of  a 
hostile  people,  who  charge  us  with  breach  of  faith,  must  be  a  difficult  and 
distasteful  task,  alike  to  those  who  take  part  in  it  and^to  the  British  people  who 
are  reaponsible  for  it.” 
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manner  a  miliiary  occupation  of  the  country,  or  prejudice  the  righti 
of  the  Government  of  Egypt. 

“  (iii.)  Egypt  will  appoint,  in  concurrence  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern, 
ment,  a  Financial  Adviser,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  hr  due  course 
the  powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Debt 
and  who  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government  for  *11 
other  matters  on  which  they  may  desire  to  consult  him. 

“  (iv.)  Egypt  will  appoint,  in  concurrence  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern, 
ment,  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  access  to  the  Minister.  He  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law  as  affecting 
foreigners,  and  will  also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
for  consultation  on  any  matter  cormected  with  the  efficient  m»in. 
tenance  of  law  and  order. 

“  (v.)  In  view  of  the  contemplated  transfer  to  His  Majesty's  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  hitherto  exercised  under  the  regime  of  the  Capitu- 
lations  by  the  various  foreign  Governments,  Egypt  recognises  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  intervene,  through  her  representative  in 
Egypt,  to  prevent  the  application  to  foreigners  of  any  Egyptian  law 
now  requiring  foreign  consent,  and  Great  Britain  on  her  side  under¬ 
takes  not  to  exercise  this  right  except  in  the  case  of  laws  operating 
inequitably  against  foreigners. 

“  Alternative : — 

“  In  view  of  the  contemplated  transfer  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
of  the  rights  hitherto  exercised  under  the  regime  of  the  Capitulations 
by  the  various  foreign  Governments,  Egypt  recognises  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  intervene,  through  her  representative  in  Egypt,  to 
prevent  the  application  to  foreigners  of  any  Egyptian  law  now  re- 
quiring  foreign  consent,  and  Great  Britain  on  her  side  undertakes 
not  to  exercise  this  right  except  in  the  case  of  laws  inequitably  dis¬ 
criminating  against  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  legislation  common  to  all  the  capitulatory 
Powers. 

”  (vi.)  On  account  of  the  special  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  created  by  the  Alliance,  the  British  representative  will  be 
accorded  an  exceptionsd  position  in  Egypt,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
precedence  over  all  other  representatives. 

“  (vii.)  The  engagements  of  British  and  other  foreign  officers  and  adminia 
trative  officials  who  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  may  be  terminated, 
at  the  instance  of  either  the  officials  themselves  or  the  Egyptian 
Government,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty.  The  pension  or  compensation  to  be  accorded 
to  officials  retiring  under  this  provision,  in  addition  to  that  provided 
by  the  existing  law,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Treaty.  In  caaer  ‘ 
where  no  advantage  is  taken  of  this  arrangement  existing  terms  of 
service  will  remain  unaffected. 

"  S.  This  Treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  a  Constitueni 
Assembly,  but  it  w’ill  not  come  into  force  until  after  the  agreements  with 
foreign  Powers  for  the  closing  of  their  Consular  Courts  and  the  decrees  tor 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  have  come  into  operation. 

“  6.  This  Constituent  Assembly  will  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  d 
framing  a  new  Organic  Statute,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  whieh 
the  Government  of  Egypt  will  in  future  be  conducted.  This  Statute  wffl 
embody  provisions  for  the  Ministers  being  responsible  to  the  liCgislatun. 
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It  will  also  provide  for  religious  toleration  for  all  persons  and  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  rights  of  foreigners. 

"  7.  The  necessary  modifications  in  the  regime  of  the  Capitulations  will 
be  secured  by  agreements  to  be  concluded  by  Great  Britain  with  the  various 
capitulatory  Powers.  These  agreements  will  provide  for  the  closing  of 
the  foreign  Consular  Courts,  so  as  to  render  possible  the  reorganisation 
j  and  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  and  the  application 
to  all  foreigners  in  Egypt  of  the  legislation  (including  legislation  imposing 
taxation)  enacted  by  the  Egyptian  Legislature. 

"  8.  These  agreements  will  provide  for  the  transfer  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  of  the  rights  previously  exercised  under  the  rigime  of  the 
!  Capitulations  by  the  various  foreign  Governments.  They  will  also  contain 
}  stipulations  to  the  following  effect : — 

I  (a)  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discriminate  against  the  nationals  of  a 
Power  which  agrees  to  close  its  Consular  Courts,  and  such  nationals 
j  shall  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  same  treatment  as  British  subjects. 

I  (b)  The  Egyptian  Nationality  Law  will  be  founded  on  the  jus  sanguinis, 
i  so  that  the  children  born  in  Egypt  of  a  foreigner  will  enjoy  the 

I  nationality  of  their  father,  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  Egyptian 

!  subjects. 

j  (c)  Consular  officers  of  the  foreign  Pow'ers  shall  be  accorded  by  Egypt 
i  the  same  status  as  foreign  Consuls  enjoy  in  England. 

}  (d)  Existing  Treaties  and  Conventions  to  which  Egypt  is  a  party  on 

I  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  including  postal  and  telegraphic 

Conventions,  will  remain  in  force.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  special 
j  agreements  to  w'hich  she  is  a  party,  Egypt  will  apply  the  Treaties  in 

J  force  between  Great  Britain  and  the  foreign  Power  concerned  on 

I  questions  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Consular  Courts,  such  as 

j  extradition  Treaties,  Treaties  for  the  surrender  of  seamen  deserters, 

’  etc.,  as  also  Treaties  of  a  political  nature,  whether  multilateral  or 

J  bilateral,  e.g.,  arbitration  Conventions  and  the  various  Conventions 

f!  relating  to  the  conduct  of  hostilities. 

(e)  The  liberty  to  maintain  schools  and  teach  the  language  of  the  foreign 
■  country  concerned  will  be  guaranteed,  provided  that  such  schools  are 

subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  applicable  generally  to  European 
;|  schools  in  Egypt. 

j  (/)  The  liberty  to  maintain  or  organise  religious  and  charitable  founda¬ 
tions,  such  as  hospitals,  etc.,  will  also  be  guaranteed. 

;  “  The  Treaties  will  also  provide  for  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Com¬ 

mission  of  the  Debt  and  the  elimination  of  the  international  element  in  the 
Alexandria  Board  of  Health. 

'!  "9.  The  legislation  rendered  necessary  by  the  aforesaid  agreements 

j  between  Great  Britain  and  the  foreign  Powers,  will  be  effected  by  decrees 
to  be  issued  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

,  "  A  decree  shall  be  enacted  at  the  same  time  validating  all  measures, 

legislative,  administrative,  or  judicial,  taken  under  Martial  Law. 

J  “  10.  The  decrees  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  will 

i  provide  for  conferring  upon  these  Tribunals  all  jurisdiction  hitherto  exer- 
Ij  cised  by  the  foreign  Consular  Courts,  w’hile  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
i  Native  Courts  untouched, 

!  ‘‘  11.  After  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  referred  to  in  Article  3, 

J  Great  Britain  will  communicate  its  terms  to  foreign  Powers,  and  will  support 
r|  an  application  by  Egypt  for  admission  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
[  I  Nations, 


“  .August  18,  1920.” 
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PRINCIPAI.F.S  RbSEKVES  PAITES  PAB  LA  NATION  EgVPTIENNE  AU  PROJET  D’accoRO 
COMMCNIQui  LE  18  AoCt. 

“  1°.  Abolition  fonnelle  du  proteotorat. 

"2°.  Suppression  de  la  seconde  disposition  de  I’alin^a  (a)  de  I’articls  3 
portant  d’une  manifere  gdn^rale  que  ‘  I’Egypte  confere  la  Grande  Bretagne 
les  droits  necessaires  pour  la  sauvegarde  de  ses  interets,  ainsi  quo  pour  la 
rendre  a  memo  d’avancer  aux  puissances  4trangeres  les  garanties  n^cossairej 
pour  I’obtention  de  Tabandon  de  leurs  droits  capitulaires  ’  et  cela  pour  ne 
pas  laisser  entendre  que  I’Egypte  confdrerait  d’autres  droits  que  ceux 
limitativement  4num^r4s  dans  le  projet. 

“  3°  (a)  Suppression  de  la  clause  subordcxnnant  la  mise  en  vigueur  du 
traitd  A  I’acceptation,  par  les  puissances,  du  transfert  de  leurs  droits 
capitulaires  ii  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  a  la  prolongation  des  d4crets  sur  la 
reorganisation  de  la  Justice  Mixte;  de  telle  sorte  que  le  traitd  soit  mis  en 
vigueur  dis  son  approbation  par  I’Egypte  et  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

“  (6)  Discussion  et  approbation  pr^alable  des  projets  de  reorganisation 
judiciaire  par  les  Corps  representatifs  de  I’Egypte  avant  leur  promulgation. 

“  4®.  Intervention  de  TEgypte  comme  partie  contractante  dans  les  accords 
envisages  avec  les  puissances  relativement  leurs  droits  capitulaires. 

“  5°.  (a)  Suppression  de  la  disposition  relative  k  la  nomination  d’un 
fonctionnaire  Britannique  au  Miniature  de  la  Justice  ;  un  Procureur  Gdndral 
Britannique  pouvant,  avec  ses  attributions  ordinaires,  constituer  une 
garantie  suffisante  pour  les  strangers. 

“  (6)  Suppression  de  la  disposition  relative  k  la  consultation  du  fonction- 
naire  finsmcier. 

“6°.  Limitation  aux  seuls  Traitds  purement  politiques  des  accords  inter¬ 
na  tionaux  que  I’Egypte  ne  peut  pas  conclure  s’ils  sent  nuisibles  aux  intdrets 
Britanniques  de  telle  sorte  que  I’Egypte  resterait  entiirement  libre  de  faire 
tous  accords  commerciaux  dconomiques  ou  autres  sans  aucune  restriction. 

“  7°.  Solution  de  la  question  du  Soudan  sur  cette  base. 

“  (a)  Garantie  des  eaux  du  Nil  ndeessaires  pour  I’irrigation  des  terres  df 
I’Egypte  actuellement  cultivdes  et  de  celles  susceptibles  d ’amelioration  et 
de  culture. 

“  (b)  Priorite  de  TEgypte  en  cas  d’insuffisanco  des  eaux  pour  les  deui 
contrdes. 

“  (c)  Jouissance  effective  par  I’Egypte  de  ses  droits  de  souverainetd  sur 
le  Soudan. 

“  8°.  Suppression  au  profit  de  I’Egypte  de  toutes  restrictions  du  Traite 
affectant  son  independence  au  fur  et  k  mesure  que  viendraient  a  disparaltre 
les  cause.s  motivant  actuellement  cette  restriction.” 

Thomas  Barclay. 


BEITISH  foreign  policy  in  EUROPE. 


I  After  the  great  German  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  summer 

i  of  1915  high  hopes  were  cherished  in  Berlin  of  an  early  and  vic- 
'  torious  peace.  A  Berlin  paper  made  an  historical  forecast  and 

ii  humorously  outlined  the  terms  imposed  upon  the  defeated 
ii  Entente.  We  were  to  pay  many  milliards  as  indemnity ;  the 
i  British  Fleet  was  to  be  surrendered  to  our  enemy ;  France  was 

to  be  reduced  to  impotence ;  and  to  all  these  hard  terms  the 
shattered  States  of  the  Entente  had  been  compelled  to  submit. 
Not  content,  however,  the  Germans  would  insist  upon  the  Allies 
:  also  taking  over  the  German  diplomatic  service.  But  this  was 
'  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  in  sheer  despair  they  snatched  up 

I  their  arms  again  to  die  fighting.  The  wit  is  rather  Teutonic, 

II  hut  indicates  the  immense  part  which  diplomacy  and  the  conduct 
1  of  foreign  relations  played  in  the  fate  of  Europe  and  in  the  group- 
■  ing  of  the  two  great  confederacies  of  Allies  in  the  death-struggle 
I  which  began  in  August,  1914. 

‘I  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  England  to  sneer  at  the  labours  of 
diplomatists,  and  to  belittle  all  the  activities  of  the  Foreign  Office 
:  oflScials  in  London  and  abroad ;  nor  is  the  fashion  confined  to 
this  country.  Because  diplomacy  is  compelled  for  obvious 
|j  reasons  to  work  behind  the  scenes,  the  ignorant  critic  is  quick  to 
[!  assume  that  it  is  inefficient,  that  it  merely  provides  congenial 
=  "billets”  for  the  scions  of  noble  families;  probably  it  is  also 
asserted  that  these  fortunate  and  gilded  young  men  are 
I  generously  paid  by  the  State.  Now  diplomatists  vary  like  the 
personnel  of  other  professions,  but  it  may  be  roundly  asserted 
I  that  these  ideas,  like  most  of  the  ideas  current  in  up-to-date 
democracy,  are  untrue  and  very  foolish.  The  diplomatic  service 
ij  of  our  country  has  at  any  rate  been  executed  for  a  rate  of  pay 
which  has  been  marvellously  cheap,  and  which  has  recently  been 
increased.  Too  cheap,  because  the  financial  loss  involved  excluded 
j  all  but  men  of  some  private  wealth,  while  there  were  no  adequate 
I  rewards  for  the  talented  and  ambitious.  It  is  therefore  quite 
1  remarkable  that  this  work  has  been  done  for  the  State  as  con- 
i  scientiously  and  skilfully  as  in  most  cases  it  has  in  fact  been 
performed. 

.Another  popular  error  lies  in  underrating  the  intrinsic  import- 
i  ance  of  our  foreign  relations,  in  thinking  that  any  untrained 
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politician  of  the  inner  parliamentary  ring  can  undertake  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  delicate  and  far-reaching 
negotiations  they  involve,  as  well,  or  better,  than  a  trained 
professional.  As  a  rule,  the  professional  is  superior  to  the 
amateur  at  his  particular  business ;  nor  is  diplomacy  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

If  this  proposition  is  generally  true,  it  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  European  affairs,  and  with  far  greater  force  to-day  than 
in  the  past.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
European  States  were  principally  controlled  by  three  great  mili- 
tary  Empires — Germany,  Russia  and  Austria — international  rela¬ 
tions  were  simplicity  itself  compared  to  the  business  of  handling 
the  mosaic  of  petty  States  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  by  the  Bolshevik  power  in  Russia.  If  the  quarrels  between 
European  States  in  the  last  half-century  be  passed  in  review, 
they  will  all  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the  acute  phase  of 
some  feud  between  petty  kingdoms,  which  involved  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  greater  States  jealous  of  losing  ground  in  the 
contest  for  potential  allies.  Even  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870  was  actually  kindled  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Spain 
and  by  the  intrigues  of  rival  candidates  for  the  Spanish  Crown. 
In  1876,  1885,  1912,  1913  and  1914  the  Balkan  countries  were 
the  storm-centres,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  only  the 
general  and  utter  exhaustion  achieved  by  the  Great  War  hardly 
preserves  the  peace  to-day  between  half  a  dozen  minor  nations 
whose  differences  might  easily  involve  their  neighbours  and  break 
up  the  delicate  balance  so  lately  re-established.  Moreover, 
Bolshevik  Russia  makes  no  secret  of  its  hostility  to  all  capitalist 
Governments,  with  which  normally  peaceful  or  friendly  relations 
are  impossible  so  long  as  the  Soviet  system  adheres  to  the 
economic  theories  which  are  the  only  excuse  for  its  existence. 
Even  if  a  Labour  Cabinet  acquired  power  in  England,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Bolshevik  dictation  as  to  the  repudiation  of  British 
debt  and  other  grievances  which  are  still  smouldering,  no  con¬ 
ceivable  change  in  French  politics  would  give  office  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  took  the  same  line,  because  millions  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  France  have  direct  and  personal  interest  in  recovering 
the  debts  of  the  Republic  from  the  Red  usurpers.  A  critic  (rf 
the  Versailles  Treaty  asserted  that  it  had  Balkanised  Europe,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  statement  is  true  has  the  task  of 
maintaining  peaceful  and  orderly  conditions  throughout  the 
continent  become  more  difficult. 

Before  the  Great  War  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and 
Russian  enabled  any  man  to  transact  commercial  or  political 
business  all  over  Europe ;  to-day  other  languages  are  the  official 
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medium  of  intercourse  over  vast  areas  whose  history,  climate, 
economic  situation  and  internal  politics  claim  the  attention  of 
the  diplomatist  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  formerly.  One  may 
make  shift  to  carry  on  with  the  better-known  languages  in  these 
countries,  but  that  is  a  veiy  different  qualification  for  managing 
their  nationals  than  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular.  All  these 
changes  point  to  the  need  for  a  much  more  special  training  of 
young  diplomatists,  and  for  assigning  definite  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  our  agents  according  to  their  special  knowledge,  instead 
of  transferring  them  in  a  haphazard  way  from  one  capital  to 
=  another  as  vacancies  may  occur.  Nor  is  it  a  sound  argument 
to  remind  us  that,  even  when  Europe  w’as  in  the  relatively  simple 
organisation  before  1914,  our  diplomatists  sometimes  failed  from 
want  of  local  knowledge  and  from  ignorance  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  languages.  Probably  the  break  up  of  Russia  in  1917,  which 
so  nearly  involved  the  defeat  of  the  Entente  Powders  by  Germany, 
!  might  have  been  averted  if  our  Embassy  in  Petrograd  had  con- 
;  tained  diplomatists,  or  at  any  rate  one  diplomatist,  who  spoke 
I  Russian  fluently,  and  who  was  competent  to  inform  himself  and 
j  his  Government  of  the  trend  of  events  during  the  war  in  the 
Russian  capital  and  nation.  Quite  a  galaxy  of  capable  officers 
were  available  who,  by  much  toil  and  personal  expense,  had 
acquired  the  necessary  knowledge;  there  was  consequently  no 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  War  Office  and  Foreign  Office  to  use 
j  them.  The  disasters  which  ensued  emphasise  the  sharp  neces¬ 
sity  for  employing  the  right  men — that  is,  competent  men 
i  equipped  by  the  essential  knowledge  without  which  their  work 
cannot  be  properly  executed — if  trouble  is  to  be  met  half-way 
and  averted  before,  instead  of  after,  the  results  have  drifted  to 
the  irremediable  stage. 

For  such  a  cataclysm  as  the  European  War  the  management 
of  State  affairs  becomes  magnified  in  importance  like  everything 
else.  The  unfortunate  Tsar  Nicholas  IT.  governed  Russia  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success  and  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  until 
his  administration  w  as  subjected  to  the  crucial  test  of  w'ar,  while 
i  the  soKialled  reformers  who  dethroned  him  were  unequal  to 
I  carrying  on  the  task  for  a  single  month.  So  in  foreign  relations ; 
1  the  direction  of  diplomacy  may,  and  often  has,  made  all  the 
difference  to  the  existence  of  a  State  in  war  time.  Had  German 
diplomacy  in  the  wdnter  of  1916-1917  succeeded  at  Washington 
instead  of  the  British,  the  result  of  the  war  would  certainly  have 
i  been  very  different.  But  diplomacy  in  peace  is  only  less 
important  than  it  is  in  war  time,  for  by  it  friendships,  if  not 
[j  alliances,  wdth  other  nations  are  prepared  or  negotiated. 

;  The  optimistic,  if  not  credulous,  persons  who  chant  the  advent 
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of  a  new  era  in  European  relations,  and  who  trust  to  the  newly 
fledged  League  of  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  in  future,  are  ex- 
pecting  a  good  deal  from  the  diplomatic  skill  of  its  agents.  The 
opponents  and  critics  of  the  League,  who  distrust  and  even  detest 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded,  have  two  principal  criticisms 
to  make  against  its  authority.  The  first  is  that  it  impairs  the 
rights  of  national  sovereignty,  since  no  man  can  owe  allegiance 
to  two  different  sovereign  authorities.  It  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  ensure  loyalty  to  anyone,  whether  royal  or  republican,  for  the 
hateful  crime  of  high  treason  has  become  rampant  of  late  in 
more  than  one  European  State.  The  second  criticism  is  that  the 
diplomacy  of  the  League  must  necessarily  w'eaken  the  diplomacy 
of  its  component  States  by  dividing  the  authority.  Yet  since  it 
is  only  the  State  which  can  support  its  agents  by  force,  the 
League  authority  will  be  a  farce  and  fraud  whenever  the  policy 
of  the  State  as  directed  by  its  statesmen  and  diplomatists  fails 
to  coincide  with  the  action  of  the  League.  Anyone  conversant 
with  the  diplomatic  history  of  countries  which  have  been  known 
to  maintain  different  and  parallel  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
at  the  same  time  will  realise  the  complications  which  are  sure 
to  happen.  The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  of  1904  was  a 
notorious  example  of  many  such  cases.  The  danger  is  not  very 
clearly  defined  at  present,  because  no  one,  except  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  and  its  numerous  salaried  officials,  takes  the  League  quite 
seriously,  but  if  once  it  fell  into  the  hands,  or  under  the  influence, 
of  some  capable  intriguer  within  its  fold,  or  into  the  hands  (rf 
some  European  Cabinet,  its  potentialities  for  stirring  up  strife 
and  breeding  wars  will  be  enormous.  Imagine  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  veiled  direction  of  a  Bismarck,  or  the  open 
management  of  one  of  the  many  able  Cardinals  w'ho  have  steered 
the  political  course  of  the  Papacy  in  European  history.  The 
creation  of  this  wonderful  Tjeague  is  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
international  control  of  a  pacifist  Papacy  in  a  new  insidious  form, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  militarist  parties,  such  as  are 
said  still  to  exist  in  Germany,  are  converts  to  the  scheme.  So 
they  well  may  be,  for  no  greater  danger  to  the  future  peace  of 
Europe  was  ever  planned  in  the  light  of  day  than  this  egregious 
folly. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  the  unfortunate  prolongation  of 
the  European  War  and  the  lavish  squandering  of  all  national 
resources  which  characterised  its  progress  have  involved  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  in  misery  and  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
its  civilisation.  Some  well-known  orators  and  writers  here  and 
abroad  even  predict  the  total  destruction  of  European  civilisation 
in  case  of  its  repetition  in  the  near  future ;  nor,  having  regard 
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to  the  actual  state  of  Eussia,  which  must  in  a  great  degree  be 
attributed  to  its  events,  can  they  be  altogether  discredited.  It 
is  true  that  the  nations  of  the  Continent  are  at  present  too 
exhausted  and  impoverished  for  it  to  be  possible  to  wage  a  war 
in  this  generation  on  anything  like  the  same  unlimited  scale, 
but  any  war  involving  the  Great  Pow’ers  might  extend  and  develop 
into  a  fatal  conflagration.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  danger 
of  such  a  catastrophe  is  imaginary.  The  dread  of  renewed  war 
enabled  the  Trade  Unionists,  who  advocated  direct  action  when 
the  question  arose  of  overthrowing  the  Soviet  tyranny,  to  obtain 
powerful  support  among  our  working  classes ;  their  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  renewal  of  strife  was  not  impolitic ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  proverbial  stitch  in  time  might 
not  have  been  the  wisest  course.  The  course  of  events  will  prove 
whether  it  w’as  most  statesmanlike  to  leave  Bolshevism  “to  bum 
itself  out,”  or  whether  the  alternative  policy  of  crushing  it  while 
it  was  fighting  for  very  life  in  Eussia  itself  against  our  quondam 
Allies  of  the  Eussian  National  Party  w^as  not  the  better  policy 
in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  as  regulated  at  Versailles.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  question  w’as  complicated  by  the  repeated  military 
blunders  of  our  Government  in  1919  when  partial  operations  were 
undertaken.  The  wild-cat  expedition  to  Archangel,  where  no 
decision  could  be  hoped  for,  w’as  substituted  for  the  seizure  of 
Petrograd,  a  bold  measure  which  would  most  probably  have  turned 
the  scale  against  the  Eed  forces.  Now  while  it  may  be  wise  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock  wdth  prompt  and  skilful  military 
measures,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  amateurish  strategy  and 
ill-prosecuted  adventures.  It  is  better  to  keep  any  sort  of  a  peace 
as  long  as  possible. 

Diplomacy  should  work  in  the  closest  union  with  the  internal 
as  well  as  with  the  military  direction  of  the  State.  It  was  this 
almost  perfect  union  of  Prussian  authority  under  William  I. 
which  enabled  Bismarck  to  achieve  his  wonderful  triumphs;  and, 
of  course,  the  same  must  be  said  for  the  organisations  of  the 
French  State  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon.  Such  unify  of 
command  is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  in  a  Parliamentary 
regime  than  in  a  military  monarchy,  but  there  are  degrees  of 
inefficiency,  and  in  these  realms  we  went  near  to  the  climax  of 
impmdence  in  the  years  preceding  the  Great  War,  because  our 
foreign  policy  was  conducted  quite  irrelevantly  from  -the  internal 
politics  of  Britain  and,  excepting  for  naval  preparations  which 
^ere  far  from  adequate,  in  complete  disaccord  with  our  military 
resources.  To  create  harmony  between  the  general  scope  of  our 
internal  politics  and  with  our  military  and  diplomatic  services  is 
the  only  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  future  worthy  of  serious  con- 
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sideration,  because  thereby  alone  can  our  Cabinet  hope  to  direct 
the  course  of  events,  and  since  our  policy  is  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe,  it  is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  by 
such  harmony  alone  can  the  precious  goal  be  attained.  Discord 
between  the  executive  services  led  quite  naturally  to  the  im¬ 
potence  of  our  British  Cabinet  in  1914  when  it  strove  too  late 
to  dam  the  flood  which  had  been  swelling  for.  years  under  its 
very  eyes. 

The  chief  task  of  the  diplomatic  agents,  even  of  an  aggressive 
State,  is  to  keep  the  peace,  since  causes  of  friction  are  never 
absent  while  peace,  not  war,  is  the  normal  status  of  a  European 
State.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  this  objective  is  even 
more  clearly  defined,  and  more  difficult  to  ensure.  Since  we  have 
more  than  all  the  territory  we  require,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
possessions,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  which 
are  trading  and  strategic  centres,  and  since  holding  is  usually 
more  difficult  than  acquiring,  our  foreign  relations  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  directed  to  maintain  peace,  our  wars  must  necessarily 
have  a  defensive  end  in  view  even  if  unwisely  undertaken  « 
waged.  Even  if  we  appear  to  be  the  first  to  declare  hostilities, 
as  in  1914  when  the  German  Government  tried  to  induce  ours 
to  remain  neutral,  yet  the  motive  was  self-preservation.  More¬ 
over,  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  Empire,  with  its  many 
nationalities  and  widespread  dominions,  still  further  com¬ 
plicates  the  task.  Our  Foreign  Office  has  to  keep  the 
peace  for  Australia  as  well  as  for  the  British  Isles.  In  brief, 
it  is  primarily  to  the  sagacity  of  our  Foreign  Minister  with 
his  permanent  officials,  and  to  the  skill,  energy  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  our  diplomatic  representatives,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
preservation  of  our  vast  Empire  from  the  perils  and  losses  of 
war.  To  set  up  rival  or  parallel  machinery  such  as  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  imitate  the  regime  of  Ijouis  XV.,  who  pursued 
one  official  policy  with  his  Ministers  and  another  sub  rosa  by  the 
advice  of  his  mistress’s  personal  friends  or  prompted  by  his  owu 
caprice.  It  was  never  recorded  even  of  Louis  XV.  that  he 
encouraged  one  Department  of  his  Government  to  interfere  with, 
or  encroach  upon,  the  duties  of  another.  He  stopped  short  of 
the  superman  ideal,  which  accounts  perhaps  for  his  being  able 
to  die  in  his  bed  and  to  leave  his  successor  to  face  the  deluge. 

In  order  to  give  our  servants  a  reasonable  chance  of  success 
in  their  most  difficult  and  delicate  duties,  they  must  not  in  any 
way  be  handicapped  by  unreasonable  conditions.  Our  domestic 
politics,  like  those  of  other  States,  will  surely  provide  swne 
additional  difficulties  to  the  task  of  representing  the  nation  abroad, 
but  these  difficulties  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  success  is 
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to  be  counted  upon.  To  the  Continent  we  must  at  any  rate  seem 
to  present  a  united  front  and  a  consecutive  national  policy.  Our 
servants,  too,  must  be  wisely  chosen,  justly  treated,  and  must 
not  be  scandalously  underpaid,  or  not  paid  at  all,  while  their 
compeers  in  other  branches  of  Government  service  are  earning 
thousands  a  year.  In  spite  of  some  notable  diplomatic  failures 
to  our  discredit  in  recent  years,  which  at  any  rate  to  some  degree 
was  due  to  Whitehall  or  Downing  Street,  it  can  be  roundly 
asserted  that  much  of  our  diplomatic  work  was  brilliantly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  the  service  includes  some  most  capable  men. 
The  escape  of  Europe  from  a  general  conflagration  in  August, 
1920,  when  the  Bolsheviks  approached  Warsaw,  was  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  capable  handling  of  a  most  thorny  situation 
by  Sir  Horace  Eumbold,  the  British  Minister,  and  his  staff.  To 
the  Chief  of  our  Military  Mission  in  Warsaw,  General  Carton  de 
Wiart,  was  due  at  least  as  much  credit  for  the  Polish  rally  as  to 
the  French  General  Weygand  sent  out  at  the  last  moment.  In 
fact,  the  latter  simply  endorsed  the  measures  and  counsel  of  his 
British  colleague  w’ho  had  been  on  the  spot  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  real  difference  lay  in  the  energetic  support  given  by 
the  French  Government  to  its  envoy  at  the  eleventh  hour,  whereas 
our  representatives  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  without  any 
such  powerful  lever.  Sir  Horace  Eumbold  at  any  rate  has  been 
promoted  to  be  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  so  that 
apparently  his  achievement  was  appreciated  at  Whitehall,  though 
little  enough  was  heard  of  his  personality  by  the  critics  and 
politicians  at  home. 

An  examination  of  the  particular  problems  which  confront  our 
diplomacy  in  Europe  shows  how  complicated  and  manifold  they 
are;  how  easily  a  spark  might  once  again  set  fire  to  such  com¬ 
bustible  material.  The  Entente  countries  are  one  and  all  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  final  settlement  at  Versailles,  for  each  one 
cherished  exaggerated,  if  not  impossible,  expectations.  No  one 
of  the  States  of  the  defeated  alliance  accepts  the  present  territorial 
settlement,  nor  is  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  and  revenge  ever 
absent  from  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Central  Europe.  As 
to  the  new  republics,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that 
their  future  conduct  is  at  present  incalculable,  although  the  most 
important  of  them,  such  as  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  enlarged 
Serbia  are  on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  their  neighbours. 
The  Baltic  States  dread  the  advance  of  Bolshevik  Eussia ;  the 
Hungarians  nourish  bitter  hostility  against  the  Eoumanians,  which 
is  cordially  reciprocated  ;  while  all  the  warlike  populations  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  are  bitterly  dissatisfied  wdth  their  lot  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Mercifully,  the  Sublime  Porte  can  now  be 
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left  out  of  European  politics,  and  Asia  has  its  own  problems  and 
feuds  to  settle.  Although  there  is  no  danger  of  the  German 
Government  or  people  attempting  to  resort  to  war  in  the  near 
future  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  yet  there  is  as 
little  chance  of  its  provisions  being  observed  one  month  longer 
than  the  balance  of  actual  military  power  dictates.  The  last 
agreement  arrived  at  in  Paris  fixes  the  German  indemnity  at  the 
colossal  total  of  eleven  thousand  million  pounds  sterling,  payment 
of  which  is  to  be  spread  over  forty-two  years.  The  Germans 
already  say  to  one  another  that  forty-three  years  after  the  sig. 
nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  France  was  able  to  confront 
her  late  conqueror  with  such  an  army  and  such  powerful  Allies 
that  in  the  Great  War  the  position  of  victor  and  vanquished  was 
reversed,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  history  may  repeat  itself. 
There  are  many  contingencies  which  may  occur.  If  a  Socialist 
majority  is  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  it  or  could  it 
continue  the  French  Alliance?  In  forty-two  years  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Continent  will 
surely  undergo  modifications  and  changes.  In  the  course  of 
them  conditions  may,  and  probably  will,  arise  which  will  be  far 
more  favourable  to  Germany  than  the  present.  Already  the 
policy  of  a  definite  treaty  and  military  alliance  between  the  great 
military  Powers  of  the  Entente — England,  France  and  America 
— has  been  whittled  down  to  a  formal  alliance  between  France 
and  Belgium  ;  and,  although  England  still  is,  in  fact,  closely 
allied  with  France,  yet  the  change  signifies  the  uncertainty  of  onr 
Government  as  to  its  authority  to  guarantee  the  duration  of  this 
alliance,  having  regard  to  certain  political  tendencies  which  exist 
in  the  British  electorate,  though  they  are  out-voted  as  yet  by  a 
large  majority.  If  Communistic,  Socialist  or  Pacifist  factions 
obtained  increased  influence  in  England  or  France,  and  still  more 
if  they  secured  the  Executive  Power,  while  the  Germans  remained 
Conservative  in  practice,  a  great  change  in  the  balance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  power  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  States  would  very 
sooti  be  evident ;  and  it  is  to  such  possibilities  that  German 
patriots  look  hopefully  for  the  revision  of  the  Versailles 
settlement. 

The  inherent  instability  of  the  existing  settlement  of  Europe 
is  its  principal  flaw  and  danger.  Only  the  most  pmdeut  and 
active  diplomacy  can  avert  the  perils  to  European  peace  which 
menace  its  existence.  Our  relations  with  Germany  and  with 
our  late  Allies  demand  careful  consideration  and  much  more 
sequence  of  action  than  has  characterised  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  past.  When  the  German  forces  collapsed  in  November,  1918, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  impose  a  durable  treaty  upon  the 
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vanquished  States,  which  might  have  expressed  one  of  two  bold 
policies;  but  the  initiative  could  only  have  come  from  the  British 
Cabinet,  which  unfortunately  included  no  statesman  of  the 
requisite  knowledge,  authority  and  inspiration.  Germany  had 
been  the  ally  of  England  in  all  her  former  Continental  w^ars ;  her 
people  were  our  most  important  customers,  and,  as  Liberal  orators 
were  very  fond  of  proclaiming  before  the  war,  when  they  wished 
to  discourage  military  reforms  or  preparations  for  the  coming 
struggle,  Germany  and  England  not  only  had  and  have  vital 
interests  in  common,  but  are  divided  by  no  essential  conflict  of 
interest,  for  nothing  was  more  wanton  and  artificial  than  the 
German  bid  for  naval  supremacy  over  the  British.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled  at  Jutland,  probably  for  ever,  and  it  is  more 
obvious  even  than  it  was  before  the  war  that  Europe  depends 
economically  on  German  energy,  industry  and  capacity,  while 
in  turn  access  to  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
is  essential  to  our  late  enemies.  A  conceivable  policy,  then, 
would  have  been  one  of  generosity.  We  might,  whether  the 
French  approved  or  not,  have  imposed  far  less  onerous  condi¬ 
tions,  and  an  indemnity  which  the  Germans  could  have  paid  off 
in  reasonable  time.  Such  a  jxdicy  would  have  been  possible,  for 
it  would  have  had  the  concuiTence  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  would  have  been  the  best  in  the  interests 
both  of  France  and  of  Britain. 

.\lternatively,  another  as  bold,  and  with  fair  prospects  of 
lasting  effect,  might  have  been  resolved  upon.  The  German 
Empire  united  by  military  force  might  have  been  dismembered 
by  the  verdict  of  battle.  Prussia  might  have  been  reduced  to 
her  former  proportions  and  separated  from  the  Reich.  Bavaria 
might  have  been  united  to  Austria,  and  the  same  choice  might 
have  been  permitted  to  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony.  The 
frontiers  of  France  might  have  been  simply  carried  forward  to 
the  Rhine  as  they  were  in  1795.  The  proposal  would  not  have 
been  fiercely  resented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  in 
1919;  but,  should  such  an  annexation  be  attempted  in  the  years 
to  come  as  a  penalty  for  failure  to  liquidate  the  indemnity,  it 
will  meet  with  a  very  different  reception.  Such  a  settlement 
would  in  all  probability  have  eliminated  the  danger  of  German 
military  revival  against  France  by  reviving  the  historical  division 
of  German  interest,  nor  could  it  have  been  stigmatised  as  con¬ 
trary  to  justice  or  historical  development,  since  the  life  of  the 
German  Empire  had  been  so  brief  an  experiment  and  so  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Instead,  however,  of  breaking  up  the  German  Confederacy, 
except  by  detaching  Posen  for  Poland,  Germany  is  left  not  only 
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intact,  but  likely  in  the  future  to  become  more  powerful,  if  not 
more  extended,  than  before  the  w'ar.  This  achievement  of 
amateurs  trying  to  do  the  work  of  diplomatists  cannot  be  called 
brilliant.  If  the  petty  States  of  the  Baltic  seaboard  survive  at 
all,  they  are  practically  certain  to  be  attracted  to  the  orbit  of 
German  policy,  finance  and  commerce.  Instead  of  a  mighty 
neighbour  on  her  eastern  frontier  such  as  Russia  was,  Poland  has 
been  substituted,  which  must  gravitate  tow  ards  a  German  alliance 
if  she  hopes  to  hold  her  own  against  Russia  and  her  other  Slav 
rivals.  Austria  already  desires  political  union  with  Germany 
instead  of  the  proud  independence  w'hich  kept  her  parvenu  ally 
in  the  limits  of  prudence  for  so  long. 

Austria,  however,  was  a  danger  to  no  one.  She  was  drawn 
into  the  war  sorely  against  her  will,  and  sincerely  desired  to  join 
the  Entente  circle  of  Powers  as  an  effective  ally  as  soon  as  Charles 
succeeded  Francis  Joseph.  By  the  Versailles  Treaty-makers  she 
has  been  utterly  destroyed.  The  terms  meted  out  to  Austria 
in  obedience  to  the  pedantic  theories  of  President  Wilson  have 
been  the  most  cruel  ever  inflicted  by  the  conquerors  in  a  European 
contest,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  treatment  of  Carthage  by 
Rome  than  any  Christian  or  civilised  settlement.  From  the 
standpoint  of  British  or  French  interests,  they  are  as  unwise  as 
they  are  ungenerous,  and  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  revised, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  A  fresh  settlement  of  the  States 
composing  the  late  Austrian  Empire  might  prevent  the  union  of 
Vienna  with  Berlin,  which  is  undesirable  from  the  British  stand¬ 
point  and  quite  perilous  from  the  French.  Thus  the  new  fron¬ 
tiers  and  present  condition  of  all  Central  Europe  provide  a  rich 
crop  of  problems  more  or  less  charged  wdth  danger  of  inter¬ 
national  war,  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  our  diplomacy  not 
only  to  prevent,  but  to  prevent  without  important  loss  of  national 
honour  and  credit  and  without  serious  infraction  of  British 
influence  and  interests — no  easy  rdle  ! 

Critical  as  the  condition  of  Central  Europe  is  and  will  be,  the 
policy  of  Britain  is  confronted  with  a  yet  more  imminent  peril 
which  has  been  with  difficulty  staved  off  during  1920.  It  is  the 
possibility  of  Russian  hostility  reviving  a  state  of  w’ar  which  may 
perforce  impose  the  necessity  of  revising  most  of  the  provisions 
of  Versailles.  Not  that  the  Soviet  armies,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  are  a  peril  to  any  reliable  military  forces,  but  the 
conditions  within  and  writhout  Russia  are  so  pieculiar  that  none 
but  a  novice  in  politics  would  try  to  foretell  the  probable  action 
and  fate  of  the  weird  and  unique  junta  of  revolutionaries  who 
still  hold  all  Russia  in  their  sanguinary  thrall.  So  far  only  the 
imj^ssible  has  happened.  The  future  may  still  have  unpleasant 
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surprises  in  store  for  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  The  envoys  of 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  are  still  fencing  with  one  another  at  Eiga 
(February  15th),  nor  can  anyone  say  whether  the  latter  are 
seriously  bent  on  concluding  peace  or  whether  they  are  purposely 
protracting  the  negotiations.  Not  that  any  treaty  would  bind 
the  Moscow  authorities  in  the  future  more  than  in  the  past.  The 
object  of  the  delay  may  simply  be  to  blackmail  the  Western 
Powers  by  keeping  open  the  threat  of  a  great  Bolshevik  offensive 
in  the  summer,  which,  even  if  partially  successful,  would  effec¬ 
tively  change  the  political  and  territorial  settlement  of  the  States 
bordering  on  Eussia.  This  settlement  has  not  even  yet  reached 
maturity;  there  are  important  regions  whose  nationality  is  still 
in  doubt,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  section  of  Upper 
Silesia  claimed  by  Poland  and  which  is  so  important  on  account 
of  its  riches  in  mines.  Upper  Silesia  has  been  described  by  a 
well-informed  authority  as  the  key  to  the  present  situation  in 
Central  Europe,  because  the  Germans  would,  temporarily  at  any 
rate,  acquiesce  in  any  terms  imposed  upon  them  if  they  were 
guaranteed  the  possession  of  this  valuable  province.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  transfers  Upper  Silesia  to  the 
Poles,  the  fact  will  necessarily  reduce  to  a  very  important  extent 
the  German  power  of  repayment,  besides  introducing  other 
complications. 

Whatever  else  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Bolsheviks,  it 
cannot  be  fairly  asserted  that'  they  have  been  represented  in  their 
Cabinet  by  incompetent  men.  On  the  contrary,  man  for  man, 
the  Bolshevik  leaders,  in  the  teeth  of  terrible  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  problems,  have  shown  themselves  the  most  capable  of  the 
rulers  of  Europe.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  weak  points 
and  difficulties  which  beset  their  adversaries,  and  exploit  them 
most  artfully.  What  they  cannot  foretell  is  the  future  of  their 
own  power  in  Eussia  itself.  They  are  detested  by  the  great 
majority  of  their  subjects,  and  their  end  might  come  quite 
suddenly.  Consequently  they  have  not  anything  like  freedom 
of  choice  in  determining  their  foreign  policy.  It  has  to  subserve 
the  internal  situation.  Moreover,  in  the  Kremlin  as  elsewhere 
iferences  of  opinion  exist.  There  are  known  to  be  two  currents 
-one  which  favours  a  cautious  policy  and  which  would  at  any 
rate  put  off  hostile  intervention  by  arms  or  propaganda  in  the 
Western  nations,  the  other  desires  a  forward  policy.  Trotsky 
B credited  with  sympathy  for  the  most  adventurous  courses,  and 
has  certainly  been  indefatigable  in  his  warlike  preparations. 
His  reorganisation  of  the  Eed  Forces  after  their  ddhdcle  in 
Poland,  and  his  successful  attack  on  Wrangel’s  troops  culminating 
“the capture  of  the  Crimea,  prove  that  he  is  an  adversary  whom 
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it  is  rash  to  neglect  or  despise.  Meanwhile  hostile  propaganda 
subsidised  and  fomented  from  Moscow,  continues  in  the  capitals 
and  chief  cities  of  Western  Europe. 

Even  if  France  and  Britain  adhere  to  Government  of  a  Con- 
servative  type,  and  if  these  Cabinets  contrive  to  work  together 
in  close  understanding,  yet  immense  difi&culties  beset  the  two 
Foreign  Ofi&ces  and  their  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  The  armed 
support  derived  from  the  British  Navy  can  be  counted  upon,  f 
so  to  that  extent  we  are  on  the  firmer  ground,  for  diplomacy  | 
relies  on  armed  force  just  as  much  as  the  magistrate  depends 
upon  the  policeman  to  give  effect  to  his  decisions.  It  would  be  i 
most  embarrassing  for  any  French  Government,  probably  for  the  I 
next  ten  years,  to  mobilise  its  army  or  to  call  up  any  considerable 
proportion  of  its  reserves,  but  there  are  enough  French  troops 
available  to  form  a  spearhead  and  to  execute  a  limited  pro-  I 
gramme  of  military  intervention.  To  send  troops  even  as  far 
as  Poland  w’ould  be  very  unpopular  in  France. 

Probably  there  is  no  royal  road  to,  the  solution  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  manner  of  encountering  them  is  all-important. 
So  far  as  possible,  contingencies  should  be-^tudied  in  advance 
and  alternative  measures  carefully  considered.  Our  Foreign 
Office  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise  again,  ^fls  has  occurred 
several  times  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Above  all,  the  importance 
of  the  diplomatic  service  must  be  recognised.  Its  duties  niust  not 
be  complicated  or  watered  dowm  by  the  antics  of  the  tesgue  of 


Nations,  or,  for  sure,  we  shall  soon  be  plunged  again  in  disastroiK 
war.  Finally,  the  amateur  should  cease  to  intrude  into  the 
domains  of  the  specialist.  If  the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic 
service  need  to  be  strengthened  in  personnel,  capable  young  men 
should  be  trained  for  the  purpose.  Promotion,  too,  should  be 
given  for  professional  merit  rather  than  for  social  or  political 
favour.  Perhaps  this  innovation  is  expecting  rather  too  much  in 
a  Democracy ;  but  wherever  promotion  in  public  service  is  really 
given  for  professional  merit,  the  gain  to  the  country  is  incalcul¬ 
able.  Perhaps  it  is  the  real  cause  of  the  ascendancy  of  one 
European  State  after  another  in  succession  at  different  period" 
of  modern  history. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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AGEICULTUEAIl  CO-OPEEATIONA 

The  leading  characteristic  of  farming  in  all  modern  Western 
communities  is  intense  individualism.  Every  farmer  wants  to 
cultivate  his  own  bit  of  land  for  himself,  by  his  own  means,  with 
his  own  men,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  farm  :  it  is  an 
exclusive  possession.  In  Western  human  nature,  at  any  rate, 
this  love  of  owning  a  bit  of  land  and  regarding  the  fruits  of  that 
land  as  essentially  your  own  is  a  very  deep  trait,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  very  valuable  from  the  broad  political  point  of  view. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  widespread  class  of 
farmers,  large  and  small,  each  farming,  and  preferably  owning, 
hia  own  land  is  a  source  of  great  stability  to  a  nation.  It  is  a 
bulwark  against  what  is  to-day  rather  loosely  called  Bolshevism, 
and  a  safeguard  against _  any  Socialistic  system  of  land  holding 
and  land  cultivation  such  as  State  Nationalisation.  The  farming 
class  is  conservative  by  nature,  and,  while  no  doubt  it  possesses 
a  certain  antagonism  to  progress,  it  is,  after  all,  a  considerable 
safeguard  against  hastily  conceived  changes  or  ill-considered  pro¬ 
posals.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics  is  that  it  does  not  respond 
quickly  to  change,  and  it  is  therefore  a  very  good  antidote  to  the 
more  emotional  artisan  class  in  the  great  cities.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  statesmanship  to  preserve  this  farmer  class,  with  its 
characteristics  of  sturdy  independence  and  perhaps  undue  con¬ 
servatism,  but  considerable  stability  of  mind  and  opinion.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  agricultural  class,  taking  it  to  include  all  dependent 
on  agriculture  w^ho  live  in  the  country,  are  prosperous,  well 
housed,  with  ample  facilities  for  inter-communication  and  trans- 
port,  education ,  amusement  and  social  life,  you  have  in  the  nation 
not  only  a  steadying  factor,  but  a  permanent  element  of  happiness 
and  well-being,  making  for  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
nee.  That  is  the  first  premise  with  which  I  start  the  considera- 
ion  of  agricultural  co-operation. 

The  second  is  that  agriculture  is  not  merely  farming — i.e.,  pro- 
nicfioD — but  also  a  business,  an  industry.  And  on  its  commercial 
5ile  it  has  two  important  aspects.  From  the  national  point  of 
'^iew  it  is  desirable  that  food  should  be  produced  at  the  lowest 
price  to  the  consumer  compatible  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer. 
So  far  ar  such  an  object  can  be  attained  by  any  policy,  this  should 
be  the  ^ect  of  the  politician.  But  it  should  also  be  the  farmer’s 

in  |ij0  ^  ddress  delivered  on  Novombor  l.'ith,  1920,  to  the  Members  of  the 
b.  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  since  revised. 
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policy.  From  his  point  of  view  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  i 
able  to  market  successfully  that  which  he  produces — not  only  a  i 
short  crop  when  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  but  also  ai 
“bumper”  crop  when  the  supply  tends  to  exceed  the  demand  ^  ^ 
In  other  words,  he  should  always  be  stimulating  demand ;  and  the 
best  stimulus  to  demand  is  a  low  price.  If,  then,  he  is  to  sell  j 
cheaply,  it  is  important  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  get  his  pro-  I 
duce  to  the  man  who  is  going  to  eat  it  at  the  lowest  rate  of  1 1 
intermediate  charges.  The  cost  of  production  and  distribution  t 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I 

The  second  business  aspect  of  agriculture  is  that  England  (and  (, 
any  other  European  country  which  is  not  self-supporting  as  ^ 
regards  its  food  supply)  has  to  face  foreign  competition ;  and  it  j 
is  obvious  that  in  a  large  number  of  commodities  foreign  com-  3 
petition  is  a  factor  alw  ays  of  grave  importance  and  sometimes  of  j 
disastrous  power.  It  was  so  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties,  and,  3 
in  order  to  overcome  foreign  competition,  the  farmer  must  be  jj 
able  to  depend  upon  a  large  and  regular  consumption  of  his  pro-  {j 
duce  at  home.  In  an  article  like  whole  milk,  which  cannot  be  f, 
imported,  farmers  to-day  have  an  almost  complete  monopoly ;  bnt  j| 
one  day  science  may  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  the  farmer’s  {j 
monopoly  will  be  gone.  And  even  at  the  present  time  he  is  faced  ^ 
with  indirect  competition,  because  in  the  flush  season  more  milk  j, 
is  produced  than  in  winter,  and  has  to  be  converted  into  cheese  g| 
and  other  products  which  can  be  imported  from  abroad.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  meet  foreign  competition,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  j, 
the  home  demand,  every  single  item  of  cost  that  can  be  cut  down  „ 
must  be  cut  down,  not  only  in  distribution,  but  in  the  cost  of  all  ^ 
farmers’  requirements — feeding-stuff s,  fertilisers,  machinery,  {j 
binder  twine,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  are  wanted  on  a 
farm.  The  modern  farmer’s  business  is  to  reduce  to  the  mini-  ^ 
mum  the  cost  of  purchasing  if  he  is  to  sell  at  the  lowest  posable  ^ 
price  to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  for  himself  (]. 
the  best  margin  of  profits;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  national  duty 
that  the  farmer,  as  much  as  any  other  producer,  should  supply 
the  community  of  this  country  on  as  economically  cheap  tern 
as  are  possible  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  himself. 

Then  there  is  a  political  aspect.  There  is  a  very  large  clas?  ^ 
many  times  stronger  in  voting  power  than  the  farmer  class,  wt  - 
know  little  about  farming,  and  who  want  cheap  food  at  am  ' 
price.  The  political  outcry  for  cheap  food  is  one  of  the 
serious  factors  that  agriculture  has  to  face,  and  is  one  which  it  ^ 
will  have  to  face  in  an  increasing  degree  during  the  time  tbs* 
is  coming.  And  if  we  want  to  stave  off  drastic  and,  to  my  mif  ^ 
foolish  changes,  such  as  nationalisation  of  farms,  at  the  deina'  j. 
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of  a  section  ol  the  electorate  who  do  not  understand  farming,  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  farmers  must  satisfy  the  broad  body 
of  the  electorate  that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  supply  food 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Economic  increase  of  production  might  be  achieved,  and  is 
to.day  in  certain  cases  being  achieved,  by  means  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  “factory  ”  farms.  There  are  a  few‘large  limited 
liability  companies,  with  a  substantial  capital,  owning  farms  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  acres,  and  farming  them  as  big  factories, 
under  managers,  on  up-to-date  lines.  In  such  farms  the  whole 
cost  of  production  is  beipg  scientifically  considered  and  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  But,  to  my  mind,  that  method  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  agricultural  produce  is  most  undesirable  if  applied  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  country.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
eliminating  the  small  individual  farmer,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  lamentable  disaster  to  this  country  if  that  class,  with  its 
.independence  and  all  its  good  qualities,  were  to  disappear.  But 
the  process  of  “  factory  ”  farming,  of  clearing  out  the  independent 
farmer  and  doing  agricultural  business  on  wholesale  lines  through 
skilled  men  of  affairs,  is  bound  to  go  on  unless  we  have  an  alterna¬ 
tive  method  which  will  be  equally  successful,  or  nearly  so,  in  its 
results.  We  must  find  some  system  by  which  the  small  man 
can  be  preserved  and  at  the  same  time  given  the  business 
efSciency  and  productive  power  of  the  factory  farmer. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
and  that  is  by  agricultural  co-operation.  There  is  no  alternative 
method  of  business  combination  possible,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country,  by  which  you  can  preserve  all  the  small  independent 
farmers,  small-holders  and  allotment-holders,  each  cultivating  his 
own  plot,  regarding  it  as  his  own,  proud  of  it,  w'orking  late  and 
working  hard  because  it  is  his  own,  and  because  he  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  You  cannot  preserve  that  class,  whilst  giving  it 
the  business  efficiency  which  is  essential  to  the  profitable  con¬ 
duct  of  its  farms,  except  by  the  co-operative  system  of  agriculture. 

In  Great  Britain  agricultural  co-operative  societies  are  registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  instead  of  under 
the  Companies  Act,  the  former,  of  course,  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  limit  on  the  number  of  shares.  Suppose  one  hundred 
farmers  start  a  society  and  take  one  hundred  shares.  Other 
farmers  who  join  later  on  come  in  on  the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak, 
and  get  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  first  farmers.  All 
share  alike.  All  come  in  on  equal  terms — an  essential  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  Every  farmer  actually  gives  up,  one  may 
ay,  a  little  bit  by  agreeing  that  every  farmer  who,  comes  in  shall 
lo  80  on  the  same  terms  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  advantage 
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of  combination.  He  does  not  get  the  advantage  of  his  shaxe 
holding  appreciating  in  value,  nor  does  he  get  a  dividend  varyinj 
with  the  profits  of  the  concern  ;  but  he  gets  a  fixed  rate  of  inter^ 
on  his  investment,  and,  if  the  society  makes  a  profit,  he  gets  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  bonus  on  the  trade  he  has  done  with  the 
society,  which  is  almost  like  a  share  of  profits.  And,  what  is  far 
more  important,  he  gets  the  advantages  of  commercial  com- 
binatioQ. 

When  a  farmer  wants  to  buy  feeding-stufts,  fertilisers,  etc. 
his  society  buys  them  for  him;  through  a  skilled  manager,  at  the 
lowest  price  compatible  with  the  quality  and  grade  that  he  is 
buying,  so  that  he  gets  a  cheap  article.  The  same  thing* happens 
when  he  sells  anything  to  the  society.  The  society  gives  him  a 
good  price  for  it.  Again  and  again  I  have  knowm  cases  where 
the  manager  of  a  society  has  given  a  farmer  a  better  price  for 
wheat  than  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  corn  merchants 
of  the  district.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  which  lies  in  the 
bargaining  power  of  combination,  to  wdiich  I  shall  refer  later. 
But  the  real  advantage  is  not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  one.  Under 
this  system,  although  the  farmer  nominally  buys  from  the  society, 
technically,  and  in  a  legal  sense,  he  is  in  reality  buying  through 
it.  For  practical  purposes  the  sodety  is  his  agent,  buying  the 
fertilisers,  etc.,  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  got,  and,  because 
it  is  buying  not  one  truckload,  but  enough  to  supply  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  whole  of  their  requirements,'  all  the  members  can 
buy  their  purchases  on  wholesale  terms.  That  is  one  of  the 
biggest  points  of  all  in  agricultural  co-operation  ;  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  joining  together  and  employing  a  really  skilled 
manager  to  do  the  purchasing  for  their  society,  will  be  able  to 
buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  possible.  Of  course,  the 
buying  side  of  agriculture,  looked  at  broadly,  includes  importing 
from  abroad  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  buying  from  merchants 
in  this  country.  If  agriculture  could  buy,  import  and  manufac¬ 
ture  direct,  obviously  large  economies  could  be  effected,  because 
a  certain  number  of  middlemen  would  be  eliminated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  inter-imperial  arrangement,  by  which  co-operators  in 
Great  Britain  could  inter-trade  w'ith  the  big  co-operative  societies 
of  Australia,  New*  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  would  bring  great 
mutual  advantages.  Such  a  scheme  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  individual  farmer,  but  it  could  very  well  be  done  by  combina¬ 
tion  through  the  co-operative  system. 

Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  most  advanced  point  reached 
by  the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  is  to 
be  found  in  Denmark,  where  agricultural  co-operation  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  has  done  a  great  deal.  Much  has  been. 
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done,  for  instance,  in  standardising  and  grading  Danish  butter 
jnd  bacon,,  for  which  there  is  a  special  price.  It  is  doubtful  if 
co.operation  can  go  very  much  further  in  Denmark.  There  they 
have  single-purpose  societies  :  the  farmer  may  belong  to  half  a 
dozen  different  societies — to  a  milk,  pig,  slaughter-house,  fer¬ 
tiliser,  feeding-atuffs,  grain  society,  and  so  on.  In  England  it 
was  found  that  that  type  of  “  single-purpose  ”  society  did  not 
attract  farmers,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefer  one  strong  society  which 
includes  everything,  and  through  which  everything  in  the  way  of 
fanners’  requirements  and  produce  can  be  bought  and  sold.  So 
that  to-day  there  are  in  England  a  number  of  large  societies, 
most  of  them  doing  all  these  things.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  dairy  societies  only,  and  a  few  slaughter-house  societies,  auc¬ 
tion  marts,  and  other  “single-purpose”  concerns,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  amalgamate  the  different  types  in  any  area  into  one 
large  unit  with  several  departments.  Nearly  all  existing  societies 
have  been  brought  or  helped  into  this  world  by  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  a  purely  educational  and  propagandist  body. 
It  was  started  in  1901  by  a  group  of  far-seeing  and  disinterested 
men,  but  at  first  made  slow  progress.  In  1909,  however,  the 
(jovernment  gave  a  small  grant,  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  from 
the  Development  and  other  Funds — in  later  years  on  a  much  more 
liberal  scale — until  the  present  time.  The  Development  Grant 
will  now  run  out  in  about  two  years,  after  which  the  affiliated 
societies  (other  titan  allotments  and  small-holdings)  will  have  to 
finance  the  parent  bodv  themselves.  The  functions  of  the  Agri- 
cnltural  Organisation  Society  are  to  advise,  supervise,  and  look 
after  societies,  and  to  see  that  they  carry  on  business  on  sound 
lines.  To-day  the  starting  of  societies  has  been  nearly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  a  democratic 
organisation  governed  entirely  by  the  farmers  themselves.  It  is 
controlled  by  a  Board  of  Governors,  who  are  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  societies,  and  it  is  staffed  by  skilled  experts  in  different 
branches  of  commercial  and  agricultural  organisation ;  there  are 
milk  experts,  financial  experts,  management  experts,  meat 
experts,  wool  experts,  and  so  on.  If  a  society  gets  into  difficulties 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  a<ivises  it ;  they  send  an 
expert  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  administration,  financial 
position,  etc.,  and  help  the  society  to  get  on  its  feet  again. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  run  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

As  an  instance  of  a  society  at  its  best  I  will  take  the  Preston 
Farmers’  Society,  started  in  1903,  when  a  few  farmers  met 
together  in  North  Lancashire  to  form  a  co-operative  society.  They 
did  not  do  much  until  1911,  but  to-day  they  have  1,551  members. 
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mostly  farmers  farming  less  than  thirty  acres.  They  have 
valuable  warehouses,  plant,  motor  w'agons,  horses  and  lonies  for 
transport  purpo,8es,  a  great  number  of  different  depots  about  the 
district,  and  over  J08O,OOO  of  share  capital,  and  over  £80,000  of 
loan  capital,  which  has  all  been  put  up  by  the  farmers.  They 
have  an  extraordinarily  good  and  efficient  staff,  who  attend  all 
the  local  markets,  and  who  go  round  to  all  the  farmers  and 
tell  them  what  the  society  has  done,  and  can  do,  for  them. 
The  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  trust 
the  society  implicitly.  They  send  in  their  orders  for  even- 
thing  without  mentioning  a  price.  They  simply  tell  the 
manager  what  they  want  and  do  not  trouble  about  the  price, 
because  they  know  that  they  will  be  charged  the  lowest  that 
can  be  charged,  usually  a  good  competitive  figure  on  current 
market  prices.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  get  a  dividend  on 
their  purchases  and  sales.  That  society  is  a  really  ideal  co¬ 
operative  society,  through  which  the  farmers  voluntarily  put  the 
whole  of  their  business,  and  which  they  do  not  use  merely  as  a 
rival  trader.  They  do  not  get  one  quotation  from  it  and  another 
from  the  local  merchant,  pitting  one  against  the  other :  they 
give  it  their  whole  business,  trusting  it  completely.  As  a  result 
the  society  has  a  large  turnover  and  can  count  on  a  large  volume 
of  business.  It  can  buy  ahead,  because  it  knows  that  the  farmers 
will  not  desert  it,  and  the  farmers  gain  enormously.  But  to-day 
there  are  very  few  societies  doing  that ;  and  <»ne  nearly  always 
finds  that  the  farmer  only  half  trusts  his  society. 

In  some  cases  societies  are  formed  by  amalgamating  smaller 
ones,  and  so  getting  additional  numbers.  The  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  is  just  forming*  a  new  society  in  Cornwall 
by  taking  over  two  well-established  merchants’  businesses  and 
amalgamating  them  with  some  small  local  societies  into  one  big 
scheme  for  the  whole  of  Cornwall.  These  merchants  have  agreed 
to  act  as  local  managers  in  their  own  district  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  and,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  bitter  opposition  from  certain 
traders  in  the  country,  the  Cornish  scheme  ought  at  once  to  do 
business  on  a  really  large  scale. 

Most  societies  are  limited  to  buying  and  selling,  but  amongst 
other  developments  are  milk  products,  slaughtering,  bacon  curing, 
hiring  out  of  sires,  hiring  out  of  agricultural  machinery;  and 
much  might  be  done  by  keening  really  good  bulls,  stallions,  etc. 
The  large  and  w'ell-managed  Eastern  Counties’  Society  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  fine  seed  business,  the  seeds  being  grown  by  the 
members  and  tested  at  their  seed-testing  station  at  Ipswich.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  interesting  experiment,  for,  so  far,  agricultural 
*  Feb.  1921  :  now  suooessfully  launched. 
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cooperation  has  been  concerned  mostly  with  the  business  side  of 
agriculture  and  not  with  production.  But,  personally,  I  have 
always  taken  the  view  that  if  you  are  selling  a  ton  of  fertiliser 
to  a  farmer  you  will  sell  a  much  more  valuable  article  to  him 
if,  at  the  same  time,  you  sell  him  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
it.  A  good  deal  of  agricultural  education  of  a  technical  kind  and 
of  the  best  class  might  be  done  by  utilising  the  co-operative 
societies  in  this  way.  A  man  who  buys  an  article,  allows  the 
seller  to  show  him  how  to  use  it,  and  realises  by  results  the  benefit 
of  using  it  in  that  way,  will  learn  a  lesson  that  he  will  remember. 
The  farmer,  in  particular,  is  very  much  impressed  by  what  he 
actually  sees.  He  goes  to  a  field,  and,  seeing  that  half  has  been 
grown  with  a  particular  fertiliser  and  half  without,  if  he  sees  that 
one  half  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  the  other,  he  will  never  forget 
it.  That  type  of  instruction  appeals  very  strongly  to  him,  for 
with  the  farmer,  more  than  almost  any  other  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  seeing  is  believing. 

To-day  we  have  the  country  covered  with  a  series  of  individual 
societies  in  which  the  ideal  is  that  every  farmer  should  belong  to 
a  local  society,  and  at  least  give  that  society  a  business  preference. 
But  the  individual  societies  can  no  more  achieve  the  greatest 
business  success  if  they  stand  alone  than  the  individual  farmer, 
.is  the  largest  farmers  are  forced  to  join  hands,  so  the  individual 
societies  will  have  to  join  in  a  central  wholesale  society.  We 
Lr/e  now  an  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  of  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  societies  are  members,  staffed  by  first-class  business  men. 
.4nd  the  whole  strength  of  the  co-operative  movement  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  alliance  between  it  and  the  societies 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  upon  the  capital  they  put  into 
it,  and  the  turnover  they  give  it. 

Two  main  difficulties  with  which  the  movement  is  faced  to-day 
are,  from  without,  active  opposition  by  traders  and  merchants, 
and,  from  within,  an  indifference  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
economic  principles  of  co-operation  which  amounts  at  times  to 
actual  disloyalty.  Because  it  runs  counter  to  certain  trade 
interests,  the  movement  is  represented  by  its  opponents  as  a 
deliberate  attack  upon  all  traders  in  agricultural  requirements. 
This  view  of  agricultural  co-operation  is  an  entirely  false  one. 
The  societies  are  not  antagonistic  to  traders  as  such,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  in  the  past  English  agriculture  has  been  burdened 
vith  a  vast  number  of  people  who  have  made  a  profitable  living 
ont  of  the  farmer.  There  are  many  middlemen  dealing  in 
farmers’  requirements  who  could  be  done  without,  and  who  are 
effectively  done  without,  under  an  organised  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  co-operation.  A  certain  number  of  middlemen  will,  of 
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course,  always  be  necessary ;  but  at  present  a  perfect  chain  ol 
dealers  and  agents,  each  demanding  his  profit  or  commission 
stands  between  the  farmer  and  his  original  source  of  supply  or 
ultimate  market,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  this  waste  of  time 
and  money  that  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  combat.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  most 
vicious  attacks  on  the  movement — some  of  them  legitimate,  some 
illegitimate.  Rate-  and  price-cutting,  boycotting,  orders  from  the 
rings  not  to  sell  to  the  co-operative  movement,  libels  in  the  Press 
and  slanders  by  word  of  mouth  to  an  inconceivable  extent.  The 
co-operative  movement  decided  that  it  w’ould  sell  its  wool  co- 
operatively  in  the  London  market.  Previously  it  wms  sold  to 
buyers  who  came  round  the  country  and  bought  it  from  the 
farmers.  This  year  the  wool  wms  properly  graded  and  classed, 
and  samples  sent  up  to  the  London  w’ool  market.  On  the  dav 
of  the  sale  the  trade  arranged  amongst  themselves  to  boycott  the 
farmers’  wool,  so  that  out  of  a  very  large  quantity — about  sevenh 
thousand  fleeces — only  a  portion  could  be  sold,  and  that  ven 
largely  by  private  treaty.  The  rest  was  shunned  by  the  trade. 
Why?  Because  the  trade  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  had  been 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  wool,  and  if  it  was  sold  on  the 
market  that  profit  would  be  lost  to  them  in  the  future.  In  the 
next  two  or  three  days  much  of  that  wool  was  sold  privately  above 
the  reserve  price.  It  wms  sold  to  traders  who  had  seen  it,  and 
who  knew  its  quality,  and  who  came  along  quietly  to  make  what 
they  knew  was  a  good  bargain.  As  another  instance  of  trade 
boycott  let  me  refer  to  a  printed  circular  w^hich  came  into  my 
possession  from  an  association  who  control  the  whole  sale  of 
agricultural  machinery  in  England.  It  was  a  direct  order  to  all 
their  agents  (and  there  are  4,000  of  them  in  England)  that  no 
sales  whatever  were  to  be  made  to  co-operative  societies.  Again, 
the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  are  selling  meat  wholesale  at 
Smithfield  for  slaughter-house  societies,  through  certain  agents, 
for  a  low  rate  of  commission  under  a  continuous  agreement.  The 
trade  at  once  arranged  to  tempt  some  of  the  societies  by  offering 
to  take  J  per  cent,  lower  commission  than  our  agents.  All  this 
competition  is,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate,  and  helps  to  prove 
my  main  proposition,  viz.,  that  co-operation  is  good  business:  bnl 
it  also,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  what  tremendous  difficulties  are 
facing  the  movement,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  many 
more  people  living  on  the  agricultural  industry  than  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  past  or  can  be  afforded  in  the  future.  Of  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  attacks  on  us  I  prefer  to  say  nothing. 

The  second,  and  more  serious,  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  English  farmer  has  no  idea  of  what  combination  means.  A« 
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I  have  said,  be  is  very  apt  to  regard  his  society  as  a  rival  trader, 
or  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  useful  thermometer  by  which  to  test 
the  market.  He  has  a  look  at  the  society’s  thermometer  and  goes 
to  the  merchant  on  the  corn  exchange,  sees  what  he  can  do  with 
him,  and,  if  he  can  do  a  halfpenny  better,  deserts  the  society, 
all  the  time  thinking  what  a  sharp  man  of  business  he  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  being  neither  businesslike  for  himself  nor 
loyal  to  his  friends. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  movement  depends  on  the  reality, 
the  extent  and  the  continuity  of  combined  action.  In  no  other 
way  can  our  farmers  achieve  the  possibility  of  buying  on  the 
best  wholesale  terms  the  best  quality  of  all  farmers’  requirements ; 
by  DO  other  road  can  they  reach  a  position  of  commercial  strength 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  biggest  buyers  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  on  equal  terms.  But  the  condition  of  that  power  is  the 
absolute  loyalty  of  the  farmers  to  the  movement  and  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  society.  And  the  weakness  to-day  is  that  the  farmers  are 
often  not  loyal.  It  is  not  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  moral 
quality  of  loyalty,  but  that  they  cannot  see  how  much  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  maintain  effective  and  continuous  combination 
for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  powder  it  would  confer  upon  them. 
If  only  societies  w’ould  delegate  to  the  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  some  definite  proportion  of  their  orders  and  to  some  extent 
give  up  their  independent  buying ;  if  their  managers  would  not 
aun  at  trying  to  show  what  clever  fellows  they  are,  but  trust  the 
.\gricultural  Wholesale  Society  to  do  what,  representing  all,  it 
could  do  so  much  better  than  they  can  individually !  Once  the 
Wholesale  Society  is  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  whole  move¬ 
ment,  and  holds,  as  it  were,  a  mandate  to  buy  and  sell  for  farmers 
all  over  the  country,  it  can  (provided  it  is  adequately  capitalised) 
step  into  the  market  and  make  its  own  terms.  At  present,  if  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  wants 
to  make  an  arrangement  with,  say,  the  X.Y.Z.  Fertilisers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  they  ask  what  guarantee  he  can  offer  that,  if  the  contract 
is  entered  upon,  the  farmers’  societies  will  pass  him  their  orders 
or  any  definite  proportion  of  them ;  and  at  present  the  Wholesale 
Society  cannot  give  that  guarantee,  because  it  cannot  control  its 
member  societies  and  cannot  -rely  on  their  business ! 

This  is  a  very  big  problem  for  those  of  us  who  genuinely  believe 
that  agricultural  co-operation  alone  can  save  the  small  farmer.  If 
furmers  could  only  see  combination  as  the  Trade  Union  move¬ 
ment  sees  it,  the  problem  would  be  practically  solved.  There 
you  have  a  remarkable  degree  of  central  control,  and  confidence 
in  that  control,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  forgo  immediate 
personal  advantage  and  to  sink  personal  feeling  for  the  sake  of 
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achieving  an  end  in  view.  But,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned,  the  organisation  machine  is  a  slow- working  machine- 
slow,  because  on  the  one  hand  it  is  inconceivably  difficult,  in 
commercial  matters  at  any  rate,  to  get  farmers  to  agree  quickly 
and  unanimously  to  any  definite  course  of  action,  and  because, 
on  the  other,  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  cannot  act  for 
them,  because  it  has  not  got  the  plenary  power  of  acting  on  their 
behalf.  The  farmer  is  always  in  a  vicious  circle.  As  with  turn¬ 
over,  so  with  capital.  He  says:  “As  soon  as  I  see  that  the 
wholesale  society  can  do  for  me  all  that  I  want,  I  will  be  glad 
to  subscribe  the  capital.”  When  the  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  replies  :  “  Till  we  have  the  capital  we  cannot  do  all  you 
want”;  he  says:  “Well,  I  will  wait  and  see.”  That  is  the 
literal  truth,  and  from  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  progress  of 
agricultural  co-operation  is  slow.  But  it  is  making  progress;  it 
is  gaining  strength. 

Leslie  Scott. 
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Although  it  is  now  more  than  four  months  since  Sir  Wilham 
Goode  and  the  other  leading  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Reparations  Commission  laid  before  their  respective 
Governments  their  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  rescue  of  Austria 
from  utter  dissolution  and  uttered  a  grave  warning  as  to  the 
results  of  a  refusal  to  face  the  facts,  their  words  have  largely 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

That  such  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  Allied  deliberations  upon 
this  problem  at  the  recent  Paris  Conference  was  only  too  pain¬ 
fully  obvious  from  the  outset.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  logically 
in  the  right  when  he  said  that  the  certainty  of  finding  the  requisite 
money  was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question,  his  speech  showed  a  disappointing 
inability  to  grasp  the  real  importance  of  the  situation.  It  was 
he,  apparently,  who  first  suggested  that  the  Allied  Governments 
could  not  find  the  250  million  dollars  spread  over  five  years  for 
which  Sir  William  Goode  had  asked,  and  who  suggested  that  if 
any  help  for  Austria  were  to  be  forthcoming  it  must  come  through 
the  private  initiative  of  Allied  bankers.  It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
again  who  argued  that  the  Allies  were  not  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  Austria,  which  he  airily  ascribed  to  the  outcome  of  events, 
thus  wilfully  ignoring  the  effects  of  a  Treaty  conceived  in  pre¬ 
judice,  drawn  up  in  ignorance,  bias  and  misrepresentation,  and 
supervised  with  alternate  negligence  and  rigour  according  to  the 
opportunist  interests  of  the  victors.  It  was  he,  further,  who  un¬ 
necessarily  complicated  the  discussion  by  stating  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Austria  concerned  in  the  first  place  those  States  which 
had  profited  by  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary  or  which  would 
suffer  from  an  Austrian  collapse.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  untimely  speech  from  a  British  Liberal  Prime  Minister. 
hl’as  voulu  Georges  Dandin,  and  really  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
bis  new-born  zeal  for  economy  and  for  carrying  through  the 
boosing  problem  in  London  cannot  be  allow'ed  to  divest  himself 
so  easily  of  that  responsibility  for  the  Treaty  of  Saint  Germain 
which  he  shares  equally  with  other  colleagues. 

The  effects  of  this  speech  were  lamentable.  Although  M. 
Briand  had  expressed  the  readiness  of  France  to  contribute  to 
Ibe  utmost  of  her  ability,  the  Austrian  problem  was  referred  to 
» sub-committee,  which,  taking  its  cue  from  the  irresolute  pro¬ 
crastination  of  its  superiors,  has  now  reported  in  favour  of  the 
wlvage  work  being  entrusted  to  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  with 

(1)  This  article  waa  written  some  weeks  ago. — Ed.  F.R. 
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the  following  duties  :  (1)  To  control  the  budget,  set  the  public 
finances  in  order,  realise  genuine  reforms  and  retrenchments  in 
the  administration,  and  supervise  the  issue  of  banknotes,  which 
are  only  to  be  issued  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  and 
only  in  small  numbers ;  (2)  to  administer  the  public  income  by 
means  of  a  company  of  industrialists,  business  men  and  bankers 
acting  under  their  supervision.  This  company  (the  successful 
constitution  of  which  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  still  prob¬ 
lematical)  is  to  have  a  capital  of  200  million  francs,  of  which 
120  million  are  to  be  contributed  in  equal  shares  by  Great  Britain 
France,  Italy  and  the  United  States,  while  80  million  are  to  be 
found  by  the  neutral  and  “  Succession  ”  States.  Further,  if 
Austrian  bankers  and  industrialists  wish  to  contribute,  they  may 
do  so  to  a  further  extent  of  50  million  francs.  The  success  of 
this  scheme  must  be  open  to  doubt.  The  reforms  which,  together 
with  certain  others,  are  to  be  read  in  the  Goode  report  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  all  of  them  very  laudable  and  desirable,  but  the  proposed 
capital,  even  if  it  is  speedily  forthcoming,  is  almost  certainly 
insufiScient,  and  what  is,  above  all,  w’anted  in  Austria  to-day  is 
the  certainty  that  sufficient  credits  will  be  provided  to  give  her 
an  assured  chance  to  live  her  life  as  that  independent  sovereign 
State  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Saint  Germain,  she  theoretically  is. 

The  principle  that  substantial  credits  from  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  and  from  the  United  States,  under  rigid  administration 
by  an  Allied  authority  on  the  spot,  alone  can  save  Austria  from 
utter  ruin  has  long  been  admitted  by  all  persons  cognisant  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  situation.  This  principle  has  now  been  gaily 
jettisoned  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  Austria  by  means 
of  private  enterprise,  which,  although  it  is  apparently  able  to 
count  upon  Government  support  to  some  extent  and  upon  a  con¬ 
trol  over  Austrian  affairs,  is  sure  to  lead  to  additional  difficulties 
with  the  Austrian  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Inter- 
Allied  authorities  on  the  other,  and  to  labour  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  dual  system  of  control.  If  any  Government 
support  is  to  be  accorded  at  all,  it  would  be  far  more  efficacious 
if  it  were  given  directly  rather  than  through  the  intermediary 
of  such  a  company  as  M.  Loucheur  has  proposed.  As  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Committee  imply,  and  as,  indeed,  was  freely 
admitted  at  the  Paris  Conference,  the  funds  hitherto  supplied  by 
the  Allies,  and  principally  by  Great  Britain,  have  been  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  thrown  away.  Instead  of  grasping  the  nettle 
firmly  at  the  outset,  the  Allies  have  frittered  away  considerable 
sums  of  money  and  large  stores  of  supplies  without  achieving 
anything  more  than  just  keeping  their  sick  patient  alive.  No 
policy  could  have  been  at  once  more  inhumane  or  more  costly, 
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and  we  are  faced  to-day  with  the  spectacle  of  a  pauperised  Austria 
living  precariously  upon  the  doles  of  her  conquerors,  which  is  as 
degrading  and  as  demoralising  to  that  unhappy  country  as  it  is 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  Entente  statesmanship. 

Fortunately  the  sky  is  not  completely  overcast.  The  taunts 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  Powers 
more  intimately  concerned  with  the  destiny  of  Austria  were,  up 
till  a  quite  recent  date,  by  no  means  unjustified.  Despite  a 
number  of  promises,  neither  France,  Italy,  nor  any  of  the  Succes¬ 
sion  States  showed  any  willingness  to  co-operate  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  or  in  particular  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Austria.  The  first 
man  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  getting  together  the  Central 
European  Powers  was  Bela  Kun^  but  his  proposal,  made  within 
a  fortnight  of  his  seizing  power  at  Budapest,  was  completely 
ignored,  partly  because  many  of  the  States  were  still  technically 
at  war  with  one  another,  and  partly  because  it  was  feared  that 
such  a  conference  w’as  really  only  to  be  an  occasion  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Bolshevist  doctrines.  Later  in  the  same  year,  when 
already  many  precious  months  had  been  lost  and  chaos  was 
perhaps  at  its  wwst.  Sir  William  Goode  and  Sir  Cyril  K.  Butler 
held  a  number  of  conferences  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade, 
Prague  and  Warsaw,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  friendly  pressure 
to  bear.  As  a  witness  at  a  number  of  these  meetings,  I  can 
testify  to  the  earnest  pleading  and  arguments  of  the  two  British 
representatives,  but  their  efforts  broke  down  before  the  spirit  of 
national  chauvinism,  of  suspicion,  and  of  general  reluctance  to 
grapple  fairly  wdth  the  difficulties  of  a  depreciated  and  widely 
varying  valuta.  Last  October,  some  twelve  months  later.  Colonel 
Smith,  the  American  representative  on  the  Austrian  Section  of 
the  Reparations  Commission,  proposed  an  economic  congress  at 
Pressburg,  but  this  in  turn  was  not  accepted.  At  last,  however, 
the  parties  have  agreed  to  come  together,  and  the  forthcoming 
Congress  at  Borne  should  do  much  to  re-establish  eventually 
fhoee  relations  which  are  indispensable  to  a  healthy  Europe. 

Everybody  has  now  heard  the  oft-quoted  saying  that  if  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  it.  This  dictum  has  all  the  unintended  truth  of  an  intended 
aphorism ;  for,  if  the  literal  reconstitution  of  the  old  Dual 
Monarchy  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  single  moment,  it  has 
gradually  been  borne  in  upon  people’s  minds  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  was,  after  all,  a  tolerably  satisfactory  economic 
nnit,  and  that  all  the  newdy-created  States  to  which  the  war  has 
given  birth  will  never  achieve  their  full  measure  of  prosperity 
and  development  until  they  have  begun  to  study  large  maps  and 
have  organised  themselves  to  trade  together  on  reasonable  terms. 
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This  truth  has  been  fully  grasped  by  at  least  one  of  the  states¬ 
men  who  will  attend  or  be  represented  at  Rome.  In  a  brilliant 
speech  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Czecho- Slovakia  which  he  delivered 
at  Prague  on  January  27th,  Dr.  Benes  sketched  the  outlines  of 
his  attitude  towards  the  Austrian  problem  in  broad  and  logical 
terms.  Taking  his  stand  upon  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  rejecting 
as  impossible  the  solution  of  the  Austrian  question  by  means 
either  of  the  “Anschluss”  with  Germany  or  of  a  Danube  Con¬ 
federation,  Dr.  Benes  declared  that  it  is  essential  to  create  in 
Central  Europe  a  new  political  and  economic  system  which  shall 
guarantee  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  system  was  to  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  mutual  co-operation  among  the  neighbouring 
States  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  meant  that  every  State 
must  take  stock  of  its  financial  and  economic  possibilities,  and 
then  enter  into  a  corresponding  series  of  economic  and  commercial 
agreements.  With  regard  to  Austria,  Dr.  Benes  rightly  observed 
that  the  Austrian  problem  was  not  merely  a  problem  of  Central 
Europe,  but  for  all  Europe  and  the  w’hole  world.  The  financial 
crisis  had,  indeed,  manifested  itself  there  in  a  particularly  acute 
form,  but  was  felt  also  in  the  other  States.  “It  is  necessary  to 
act  upon  a  wide  basis  and  to  establish  a  plan  of  financial  and 
economic  regeneration,  not  for  a  single  State  alone,  but  for 
several  States  taken  together ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  great  international  Entente  for  an  immediate  credit 
to  Austria  at  the  same  time  as  for  ourselves  and  for  others.”  That 
Dr.  Benes  is  here  upon  the  right  lines  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
his  speech,  as  reported,  makes  it  uncertain  whether  he,  too,  has 
fully  appreciated  the  urgency  of  Austria’s  need.  Austria  simply 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  and  if  the  Entente  shrinks  from  finding 
the  money  required  for  Austria,  a  fortiori  will  it  draw  back  before 
a  scheme  involving  credits  to  several  States.  That  such  credits 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  found  on  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Dr.  Benes  is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  almost  inevitable,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  is  imperative  that  the  sums  asked  for  by  Sir 
William  Goode  be  found  without  delay.  Sallust  states  that  when 
Jugurtha  looked  upon  Rome  he  uttered  the  sardonic  exclamation : 
0  urhem  venalem  et  mox  perituram  si  emptorem  invenerit.  If 
we  change  the  si  into  a  nisi  and  take  away  from  the  words  all 
their  scornful  meaning,  the  sentence  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  Vienna  of  to-day. 

All  this  indecision  is  the  more  incomprehensible  in  that  Sir 
William  Goode  has  repeatedly  reiterated,  in  public  speeches  made 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  that  warning  passage  in  hie 
report  in  which  he  declared  that,  unless  Austria  received  the 
indispensable  credits,  she  could  not,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
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Peace  Treaty,  continue  to  exist  as  an  economic  living  State.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  said,  the  Allies  would  be  compelled  either  to 
undertake  her  financial  support  for  an  indefinite  period  or  to  allow 
Austria  to  settle  her  own  political  destiny;  in  other  words,  to 
carry  through  the  union  with  Germany.  The  issue  could  not 
have  been  more  clearly  put,  and  yet  the  Allies,  trading  upon  the 
traditional  Gerniitlichkeit  and  physical  fatigue  of  the  Austrians, 
have  continued  to  play  with  the  question  until  catastrophe  stares 
them  in  the  face.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Entente  to  appeal 
to  the  Peace  Treaties  and  to  forbid  formally  the  very  idea  of 
the  union  with  Germany,  but  if  they  do  nothing  to  solve  the 
{^oblem,  they  will  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  that  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Austria  is  now,  after  all,  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  if  she  once  made  up  her  mind  to  brave 
the  Entente,  she  could  bring  a  most  damning  case  against  them. 

Nor  would  she  be  without  a  considerable  number  of  sym¬ 
pathisers  and  abettors  within  the  ranks  of  the  Entente  itself. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  many  people  who,  whether  from  con¬ 
viction,  indifference  or  intellectual  laziness  in  thinking  out  the 
possible  consequences,  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  the  “Anschluss,” 
or  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  without  further  ado.  Italy, 
it  is  well  known,  has  never  been  opposed  to  this  solution,  and  has 
more  than  once  made  apparent  her  readiness  to  have  a  common 
frontier  with  her  old  ally,  Germany.  But  whether  this  policy 
was  dictated  so  much,  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  by 
a  reborn  love  for  Germany  as  by  a  fear  that  the  much-discussed 
Danube  Confederation  would  mean  ultimately  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  Habsburgs  may  well  be  doubted.  The  dangers 
of  a  complete  restitution  of  the  Habsburgs  have,  however,  been 
sensibly  diminished  not  only  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Hungarians 
ever  to  share  again  in  a  common  King  with  Austria,  but  also  by 
the  creation  of  “The  Small  Entente,”  which  is  avowedly  anti- 
Habsburg  in  its  aim  and  has,  on  this  point  at  least,  won  the 
definite  adhesion  of  Italy.  But  if  Italy,  reassured  as  to  the 
Habsbiirg  bogey,  is  now  more  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Austria, 
France  has  never  ceased  to  be  actively  hostile  to  this  solution  of 
a  union  with  Germany,  and  only  within  the  last  month  has ' 
declared  categorically  through  M.  Klobukowski,  her  representative 
on  the  Austrian  Section  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  that  she 
will  never  tolerate  a  course  which  has  been  expressly  forbidden 
by  special  clauses  in  the  Treaties  both  of  Saint  Germain  and 
Versailles.  In  taking  up  this  standpoint  the  French  are  showing 
political  wisdom.  Serious  reflection  should  convince  anybody 
what  a  great  triumph  it  would  be  for  Germany  if  she  were  now 
to  acquire  an  additional  six  millions  of  population.  Austria 
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would,  of  course,  be  a  burden  upon  Germany  for  many  yearg  to 
come,  but  she  is  a  burden  the  assumption  of  which,  quite  apart 
from  sentimental  considerations,  would  be  well  worth  while 
Vienna  is  not  only  the  geographical  centre  of  Middle  Europe 
but  is  now  evenly  placed  between  the  rival  interests  of  France' 
Germany  and  Italy.  Her  railways,  stretching  from  the  Swigg 
and  Bavarian  frontiers  to  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Jugo. 
slavia,  make  her  the  natural  corridor  between  the  West  and  the 
Balkans,  while  her  lines  running  north  and  south  make  her  a 
vital  link  betw’een  Italy  and  her  mid-European  neighbours.  As 
the  former  capital  of  a  large  Empire,  Vienna  still  shields  within 
her  spacious  walls  a  host  of  capable  and  industrious  administratorg 
and  merchants  familiar  with  the  trade  and  politics  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  Balkans.  The  wealth  of  knowledge  and  tradition 
which  these  men  possess  could  readily  be  turned  again  to  good 
use  by  the  German  genius  for  organisation. 

Some  people,  including  even  Dr.  Benes,  hold  that  Germany 
does  not  want  to  be  burdened  w’ith  a  bankrupt  Austria,  and  Sir 
William  Goode  in  one  of  his  speeches  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Germany  could  absorb  this  increase  in  her  population. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  views  are  mistaken.  All  references 
to  Austria,  whether  made  in  private  conversation  or  in  the  public 
Press,  are  invariably  couched  in  sympathetic  terms,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  obvious  that  the  Allies  had  again  virtually  shelved  the 
Austrian  difficulty,  many  newspapers  went  out  of  their  way  to 
proclaim  that,  in  spite  of  the  staggering  conditions  imposed  upon 
her  at  Paris,  Germany  was  ever  ready  to  assume  the  r6le  of  Mr. 
Micawher,  and  would  never  desert  her  kith  and  kin — whom  she 
had  so  harshly  ejected  from  her  midst  in  1866. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  Austrian  desire  for  the  union.  This 
policy  has,  of  course,  always  been  fostered  by  the  Pan-German 
elements,  and,  when  the  old  Empire  broke  up  at  the  end  of  1918, 
was  also  warmly  advocated  by  the  Social-Democrats,  who  did 
not  as  yet  feel  themselves  very  firm  in  the  saddle  and  who  hoped 
that  such  a  constitutional  union,  by  lending  them  the  prestige 
and  power  of  German  Social  Democracy,  would  fortify  their  own 
position.  But  this  policy  was  far  from  enjoying  universal  appro¬ 
bation.  The  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  who  even  to-day  are  still 
the  guiding  spirits  of  the  countryside,  were  none  too  enthusiastic 
for  close  relations  with  so  Protestant  a  country  as  Germany.  A 
large  section,  again,  of  the  urban  Christian-Socialists,  who  are 
Socialists  only  in  name  and  who  profess  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  small  trader  and  manufacturer,  were  not  slow  to 
point  out  the  dangers  which  would  arise  if  Austria  were  to  be 
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organically  linked  up  with  the  more  highly  developed  system  of 
jjgr  ally.  Finally,  there  was  also  the  Habsburg  party,  which 
naturally  opposed  the  “Anschluss,”  since  it  would,  of  course,  have 
meant  the  end  of  their  aspirations.  This  agitation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  genuine  alarm  to  the  Allies. 
France  sent  M.  Alliz6  to  Vienna  to  preach  counterbalancing 
propaganda,  and  demanded  the  head  of  Dr.  Otto  Bauer,  who  was 
then  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  and  w'ho  had  advocated  the 
German  union  with  all  the  force  of  his  considerable  ability. 
Finally,  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Treaties  of  Saint  Germain 
and  Versailles  insisting  upon  the  independence  of  the  Austrian 
Republic. 

This  prohibition  was  accepted  with  equanimity  by  the  majority 
of  Austrians,  who  firmly  believed  that  the  Entente  had  begun 
to  realise  their  error  in  listening  exclusively  to  the  interested  and 
tendencious  advice  of  those  who,  often  short-sightedly  enough, 
had  thought  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  ensuring  the  utter  and  final  destruction  of  the  ancient  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Unfortunately  this  trust  has  been  cruelly 
disappointed  and  abused.  The  Allies  have  consistently  paltered 
with  the  problem  and  have  played  with  Austria  as  a  cat  does 
with  a  mouse.  The  effects  have  been  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  circumstances.  Left  suspended  in  mid-air,  and 
quite  uncertain  as  to  what  their  ultimate  destiny  would  be,  the 
Austrian  Government  have  made  a  sorry  show.  It  is  easy  to 
criticise  the  hopeless  lack  of  patriotic  co-operation  w^hich  sets  the 
Christian-Socialists  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Social-Demo¬ 
crats,  and  which  has  made  of  the  different  component  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Bepublic  jealous  little  communities  intensely 
selfish,  intensely  hostile  to  Vienna,  and  intensely  suspicious  of 
one  another.  But  the  fault,  surely,  was  not  altogether  on  the 
Austrian  side,  and  one  cannot  even  be  altogether  surprised  if  the 
Austrian  officials  have  not  always  stood  loyally  by  the  side  of 
those  Entente  representatives  who  were  genuinely  trying  to  help 

■  them  out  of  their  desperate  situation.  In  these  circumstances 
the  desire  for  the  union  with  Germany  has  not  unnaturally  grown 
stronger  until  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  policy  of  despair 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population ,  and  we  see  different 
provinces,  such  as  Tirol  and  Salzburg,  trying  to  hive  off  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  rest  of  the  Bepublic.  These  strivings  have  once 
more  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Entente,  but  such  suppres¬ 
sion  will  not  be  possible  permanently  unless  something  is  done 
upon  more  generous  lines  than  those  recently  laid  down  in  Paris. 
"The  fact  is,”  WTote  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  “that 
neither  during  the  war  nor  in  the  making  of  the  peace  was  the 
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problem  of  Austria  ever  understood  by  the  Allied  statesmen.  The 
very  men  who  foolishly  dreamed  of  making  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria  and  detaching  her  from  Germany  before  Germany  ha<l 
been  beaten  have  equally  failed  to  understand  that  their  whole 
scheme  for  the  resettlement  of  Europe  must  depend  upon  the 
realisation  of  a  constructive  economic  policy  in  regard  to  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  former  Habsburg  dominions.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  ignorance  and  light-mindedness  that  they  have 
consistently  displayed,  Germany,  after  having  lost  the  war,  may 
be  put  by  their  mistakes  on  the  high  road  towards  winning  the 
peace.”  These  are  hard  words,  but  they  are  not  a  whit  too 
hard.  By  their  nerveless  irresolution  and  tergiversations  the 
Allies  have  driven  an  Austria  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  them  back 
again  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
extraordinarily  easy-going  character  of  the  Austrian  people, 
weakened  further  by  five  or  six  years  of  under-feeding,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  serious  explosion  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere.  When 
1  was  again  in  Vienna  last  month  I  found  the  general  situation 
distinctly  worse  than  at  any  period  since  the  Armistice.  The 
position  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  Half-measures  are  useless,  if 
not  worse  than  useless.  Hitherto  we  have  simply  played  the 
game  of  Germany  by  taking  off  her  hands  the  burden  of  keeping 
Austria  alive  while  not  treating  Austria  with  sufficient  generosity 
to  make  her  turn  her  back  definitely  upon  Germany.  It  is  time 
that  the  alternatives  were  fairly  and  finally  faced. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 

P.S. — As  I  write  comes  the  news  that  the  Austrian  Federal 
Chancellor  is  to  visit  London  at  the  end  of  this  week  and  to 
explain  the  situation  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  convince  the  British  Government  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  leave  the  salvage  of  Austria  to  private  initiative. 

March  10th,  1921. 
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"  0  wavering  and  new-fangled  multitude !  Is  it  not  a  wonder  to  consider 
the  inconstant  mutability  of  this  uncertain  world  1  The  common  people 
ilwiys  desiring  alterations  and  novelties  of  things  for  the  strangeness  of  the 
cese;  which  after  turneth  them  to  small  profit  and  commodity.  For  if  the 
sequel  of  this  matter  be  well  considered  and  digested,  ye  shall  understand 
that  they  had  small  cause  to  triumph  at  his  fall.” — (George  Cavendish  on 
the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Circa  1555  a.d.) 

Defeat  has  not  soured  M.  Venizelos — that  is  the  first  and  last 
impression  I  retain  from  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  him 
during  his  recent  visit  to  London.  He  is  one  of  those  exceptional 
men 

‘‘  Equally  inur’d 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear 

Prosperous  or  adverse.” 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  first  met  him  in  Salonica,  when 
as  a  humble  subaltern  in  the  B.S.F.  I  ventured  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  President  of  the  Greek  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  he  was  then  known.  These  four  years  of  his  life  have 
been  crowded  with  dramatic  incident.  He  has  witnessed,  in  the 
entry  of  Greece  into  the  war,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause, 
and  in  the  resulting  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  the  vindication  of  his  states¬ 
manlike  policy  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  ambitions ;  and 
then,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  achievement,  he  has  been  hurled 
from  power  by  his  own  people. 

These  few  months  since  the  fateful  elections  last  November 
have  been  for  most  Englishmen  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Greece  a  time  of  doubt,  darkness,  and  disillusionment.  Although 
we  sympathised  with  her  aspirations,  we  could  not  account  for 
the  verdict  of  the  Greek  people  save  in  the  assumption  that  tradi¬ 
tion  had  not  lied,  and  that  ingratitude  and  fickleness  were  still 
inherent  defects  in  the  Greek  character..  Our  confidence  in 
Venizelos  was  unimpaired,  and  in  pur  perplexity  we  looked  to 
him  for  guidance  and  enlightenment.  Hitherto,  for  obvious 
reasons,  he  has  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  since  his  self- 
imposed  ostracism ;  but  now  at  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  London 
Conference,  he  has  been  willing,  during  his  brief  visit  to  this 
country  to  unburden  himself.  During  the  few  hours  I  was  with 
him  he  reviewed  the  whole  course  of  events  and  furnished  me 
with  a  statement  which,  I  venture  to  think,  throws  light  on 
many  dark  comers  of  the  past,  explains  much  that  appeared 
diflScult  of  explanation  in  the  .present,  and  gives  us  invaluable 
guidance  for  the  future. 
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Outwardly  these  last  four  years  have  left  their  mark  on  him 
but  the  inward  vitality  and  energy  of  the  man  remain  unimpaired 
His  hair  has  grown  snowy  white,  but  there  is  still  the  same  eager 
fire  in  his  eyes  as  when  I  saw  him  in  the  pretty  little  villa  at 
Salonica ;  and  still  the  burning  light  continually  softens  and  sub¬ 
sides  into  that  merry  twinkle  which  gives  to  him  his  peculiar 
charm. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  secret  of  this  charm,  I  should 
unhesitatingly,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  personal,  make  reference 
to  the  skull-cap  w’hich  he  always  wears  indoors.  This  skull-cap 
is  worn  at  a  slightly  jaunty  angle,  giving  him  a  humorous  but 
not  undignified  appearance,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

It  makes  one  think  of  Dickens  and  things  typically  English,  and,  i 
though  it  is  admittedly  a  far  cry  from  the  great  statesman  to 
IMr.  Pickwick,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  connecting  link  between  , 
the  two,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  he  has  alw^ays  exerted  a  peculiar 
fascination  over  Englishmen.  One  feels  that  this  skull-cap  is 
symbolical  of  an  obvious  sincerity,  a  sense  of  fun  and  an  un¬ 
assuming  modesty.  Try  to  imagine,  for  instance,  the  ex-Kaiser 
reviewing  his  troops  in  a  skull-cap !  Venizelos  is  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  those  awe-inspiring  figure-heads  who  desire  to  impose 
themselves  u]X)n  the  world  with  flashing  accoutrements;  he  is 
content  to  be  taken  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what  he  seems. 
And  so  this  skull-cap  has  played  its  part  in  the  making  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  its  owner  has  found  in  it  a  more  pow^erful  w’eapon  than 
the  mailed  fist  and  shining  armour  of  more  blatant  men. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  was  about  to  land  at  Dover  the  other 
day  an  over-zealous  customs  official  complained  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  traveller  had  not  been  stated  on  the  passport. 
Venizelos,  after  a  moment’s  consideration,  filled  in  the  missing 
word  “unemployed.”  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  here  in  any  official 
capacity,  that,  as  he  says  himself,  he  is  no  longer  Prime  Minister, 
nor  even  a  member  of  Parliament ;  but  he  does  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  to  England  with  the  sole  object  of  doing 
what  he  can  for  Greece. 

Venizelos  has  been  christened  “Parsifal”  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  when  we  consider  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of 
his  present  “employment”  (if  he  will  allow  the  use  of  the  word), 
the  name  appears  singularly  apt.  Few'  men,  we  fancy,  w’ho  have 
been  treated  as  he  has  would  be  prepared  to  depart  forthwith 
on  a  quest  of  knight-errantry  to  save  their  bitterest  foe  from  the 
result  of  his  folly.  Yet  if  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  is  maintained,  it 
will  be  due  almost  solely  to  the  great  weight  of  Venizelos’  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  and  no  one  will,  benefit  more  thereby  than— 
Constantine !  Indeed,  if  he  is  successful  in  his  mission,  he  will 
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1)6  definitely  responsible  for  maintaining  Constantine  on  the 
throne. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasised  that  the  picture  of  Veni- 
zelos  so  eagerly  drawn  by  certain  English  Liberal  and  Labour 
newspapers  as  a  greedy  Imperialist  dragging  along  an  unwilling 
country,  and  throwing  on  the  shoulders  of  his  people  responsi¬ 
bilities  greater  than  they  are  willing  to  bear,  is  a  hopeless  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  truth.  Not  a  voice  has ’been  raised  in  favour 
of  a  "little  Greece,”  and  if  Constantine  were  openly  to  renounce 
the  territories  acquired  by  Venizelos,  he  would  be  hounded  out 
of  the  country  within  a  few’  days.  Even  if  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  should  cause  a  shrinkage  in  Greek  territory,  however 
slight  and,  from  Constantine’s  point  of  view,  however  unavoid¬ 
able,  his  prestige  will  be  enormously  weakened. 

Thus,  if  Venizelos  had  remained  quietly  at  Nice  and  had  never 
emerged  from  his  retirement,  his  prospects  of  an  early  return 
to  Greece  would  now  be  considerably  brighter.  But  personal 
considerations  do  not  influence  him,  and  he  looks  only  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  ‘‘It  is  not  fair  to  punish  the  Greek  people 
on  account  of  Constantine,”  he  said  to  me,  “and  I  should  not 
be  doing  my  duty  if  1  did  not  make  this  absolutely  clear.  There 
were  many  good  reasons  to  account  for  the  result  of  the  election. 
The  Greeks  have  been  judged  very  harshly  and  very  unfairly. 

“The  other  day  I  said  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  ‘  The  British 
Army  w’as  completely  demobilised  within  a  few  months  of  the 
Armistice;  yet,  even  so,  you  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
restrainmg  certain  regiments  who  could  not  wait  just  those  few 
months.  Suppose  you  had  kept  the  Army  completely  mobilised 
until  1920  and  had  then  appealed  to  the  country,  would  not  the 

enlightened  British  electorate  have  - ’  ”  here  he  used  an 

expressive  French  phrase  signifying  rejection  accompanied  with 
indignities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  laughed  heartily,  and  admitted 
that  he  was  right. 

“There  were  many  other  reasons,”  he  continued,  “mostly  of 
a  personal  nature,  why  I  should  have  been  rejected  by  the  Greek 
electorate.  During  the  last  ten  years,  since  I  first  became  Prime 
Minister,  Greece  has  taken  part  in  three  wars.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  all  been  successful  and  glorious ;  it  is  true  that  they 
have  enabled  Greece  to  realise  her  aspirations ;  and  it  is  true 
that  I  never  entered  on  a  war  which  was  not  just  and  necessary. 
But  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  popular  mind  I  should  have 
become  identified  with  war.  Such  was  the  popular  impression, 
unjust,  I  believe,  but  unavoidable.  Hence  the  nation,  wwn  out 
by  its  many  struggles,  gave  expression,  in  voting  against  me,  to 
a  Very  natural  longing  for  peace.  Could  they  have  bided  with 
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me  a  little  while  longer,  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  have  brought  I  ' 
the  ship  of  State  safely  into  harbour;  but,  unfortunatey,  they  I  ^ 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance.  It  was  not  that  they  ‘  1 
did  not  want  a  greater  Greece,  as  some  Englishmen  have  thought  ^  ’ 
but  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  me,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  ^ 

w’hat  I  had  acquired.  -  i 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  his  expulsion  had  been  i 
effected  by  foreign  intervention  assured  Constantine  a  certain  ‘‘ 

popularity.  In  this  case  ‘  absence,’  as  you  say,  had  ‘  made  the  * 

heart  grow  fonder  ’ ;  by  the  peasants  (who  cast  the  bulk  of  votes  !  * 
against  me)  he  was  deified.  Instinctive  loyalty  to  the  throne,  * 

in  itself  a  commendable  and  praiseworthy  feeling,  often  combines  •  1 
with  ignorance  to  mislead  the  less  enlightened  electors.  In  mv  ' 
long  struggle  with  the  King  I  have  alwmys  been  at  a  certain  dis-  ‘ 
advantage ;  for,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  limited  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  descend  from  the  ' 
throne  in  order  to  become  a  party  leader.  Loyalty,  or  snobbery, 
w’hich  is  a  debased  form  of  loyalty,  is  always  a  weighty  factor  in 
constitutional  struggles ;  and  there  are  many  moderate  men  of 
undecided  opinions  who  in  such  a  case  will  give  the  King  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  Dynasty  is,  of  course,  not  of  ancient 
growth  in  Greece,  but,  under  the  long  reign  of  the  wise  King 
George,  it  took  firm  root,  and  established  itself  securely  in  the  1 
hearts  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Greeks  are  | 
naturally  attached  to  monarchical  government ;  but  the  peculiar  ' 
nature  of  Constantine’s  expulsion  has  endowed  monarchy  with  a 
definite,  if  only  a  temporary  glamour.” 

Further,  Venizelos  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  me  that 
serious  mistakes  had  been  committed  during  his  absence  by  his 
subordinates  and  the  more  extreme  men  among  his  supporters. 

In  their  natural  anxiety  to  dispatch  the  Peace  Settlement  with 
Germany,  the  Allies  continually  delayed  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question.  As  a  result  Venizelos  was  kept  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  doors  of  the  Peace  Conference  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  only  able  to  make  three  short  visits 
to  Greece,  amounting  in  all  to  not  more  than  forty  days.  These 
continual  delays  had  two  results ;  Mustapha  Kemal  waxed  im-  i 
pudent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Cretan  cat  some  of  the  Veni- 
zelist  mice  began  “to  play.”  Perhaps  the  word  “play”  is  a  ; 
litotes. 

An  Englishman  who  has  been  employed  in  an  official  capacity 
in  Greece,  and  who  has  just  returned  from  Athens,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  his  most  difficult  task  has  been  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  that  when  they  learn  to  settle  their  differences  with 
boxing  gloves  instead  of  with  knives  they  will  be  a  better  nation.  I 
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Xhis  timely  warning  might  with  advantage  also  be  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  their  politicians.  In  the  absence  of  other  sports, 
politics  is  the  one  great  national  pastime  in  Greece,  and  it  is 
waged  with  a  deadly  bitterness  which  is  constantly  peeping 
through  the  chinks  of  opera-houjfe,  and  which  provides  a  dingy 
and  sinister  background  to  an  otherwise  humorous  entertainment. 
The  supporters  of  Venizelos  could  not  easily  forget  the  insults 
and  outrages  of  December  2nd,  1916,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  the  cry  for  “reprisals” — that  ill-omened  word  which  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins — should  be  raised.  The  opportunity  to  score 
off  enemies  and  to  introduce  private  vendettas  into  public  affairs 
proved  irresistible  in  a  country  where  the  conflicting  parties 
cannot  agree  to  differ,  and  where  the  “ins”  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  coerce,  annoy,  and  otherwise  molest  the  “outs.” 
The  tale  of  civilisation  is  largely  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
disadvantage  and  discomfort  of  such  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Greece  wdll  in  time  learn  moderation  from  adversity. 

But  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  in  politics  generally,  Greece  is  as  far  advanced 
as  Western  European  countries.  Progress  there  has  certainly 
been,  especially  since  Venizelos  came  to  Athens.  For,  unlike  the 
other  Balkan  politicians,  he  has  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
European  thought.  When  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier  visited 
Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  he  remarked  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  he  was  surprised  to  notice  that  no  Greek  politician 
read  the  Times.  What  he  meant  was  that  they  lived  in  a  little, 
unprogressive  world  of  their  own,  oblivious  of  the  great  world 
beyond  their  narrow  vision.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  to 
read  the  Times  is  “the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  or  that  Western 
Europe  furnished  an  example  which  should  be  slavishly  copied 
in  every  detail ;  for  both  Europe  and  the  Times  are  in  places  “out 
of  joint.”  The  average  Balkan  politician,  however,  has  to  keep 
directly  in  touch  with  his  constituents,  and  is  so  engrossed  in  the 
petty  details  of  administration  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  broaden  his  outlook  or  to  learn  generosity.  Venizelos 
himself  is  far  too  big  a  man  to  condescend  to  such  pettiness,  but 
he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  during  his  absence  he  was  unable 
to  restrain  some  of  his  subordinates ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
official  prosecutions  were  too  often  a  cloak  for  unofficial  persecu¬ 
tions. 

Apart  from  this,  the  accusation  of  “tyrant  ”  in  Greece  is  as  old 
as  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ,  and  it  has  generally  proved  a 
very  useful  party  cry.  In  this  case  an  examination  of  the  various 
counts  against  the  “tyrant”  would,  I  believe,  reveal  the  truth 
of  the  aphorism  that  what  is  tyranny  in  one  country  is  liberty 
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in  another.  Let  us  take  but  two  simple  examples ;  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Scarcely 
the  most  sensitive  Englishman  would  consider  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulation  of  traffic  or  the  prohibition  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  to  animals  as  an  encroachment  of  tyranny.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  regards  such  interference  of  the  State  as  indirectly  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  own  liberty ;  for  it  protects  his  eyes  from  offence, 
and  his  body  from  the  more  obvious  dangers.  But  the  Greek 
peasant  says  to  himself  :  “From  time  immemorial  I  have  carried 
my  chickens  to  market  over  my  shoulder  in  a  certain  way,  T  have 
beaten  my  mule,  I  have  overloaded  my  donkey,  and  I  have  used 
either  side  of  the  road  as  I  thought  fit.  Such  is  my  inalienable 
right;  my  chickens,  my  mule,  and  my  donkey  are  my  own  pro- 
perty,  and  the  road  is  for  my  use.  And  now’  this  fellow  Venizelog 
comes  along  and  has  the  impertinence  to  interfere  with  mv 
liberties — curse  him  for  a  tyrant !  When  the  election  comes  along 
I’ll  teach  him  to  mind  his  owm  business.”  The  essential  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  peasant  is  offended  by  measures  w’hich  it  would 
be  exaggeration  to  call  liberal,  and  from  such  trivial  causes  is 
born  the  event  which  has  startled  Europe. 

So  much  for  the  lighter  side  of  tyranny ;  but,  admittedly,  there 
were  other,  and  more  serious,  charges.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
war-time  restrictions  corresponding  to  our  DOHA  which  Venizelos 
was  compelled  to  impose — restrictions  wffiich  were  a  source  of 
friction  and  discomfort  in  England,  but  which  w’ere  less  under¬ 
stood  and  therefore  more  resented  in  Greece — the  Government 
in  1917  was  faced  wdth  a  very  serious  danger  from  within,  and 
was  compelled  to  act  with  a  high  hand. 

The  truth  about  the  Greek  Army  will,  I  suppose,  never  be  fully 
known.  But  those  of  us  w’ho  were  members  of  the  British 
Salonica  force  during  its  infancy  might  tell  many  a  tale  of  the 
unedifying  behaviour  of  certain  Greek  officers.  Even  in  1918, 
w’hen  the  Greek  Army  was  fighting  side  by  side  with  us,  there 
w’ere,  at  least  among  the  commissioned  ranks,  many  men  of 
doubtful  allegiance;  and,  though  this  is  not  generally  known,  as 
late  as  July,  1918,  a  serious  attempt  was  made,  through  Constan¬ 
tine  and  General  Falkenhausen,  to  effect  the  surrender  of  a  whole 
Greek  army  corps  on  the  Struma  to  the  German  division  opposite 
in  the  line.  I  know’  enough  of  the  excellent  moral  and  very 
gallant  bearing  of  the  vast  majority  of  this  corps  to  feel  certain 
that  anything  like  a  desertion  en  masse!  would  have  been  an 
impossibility,  even  if  the  plot  had  not  been  frustrated  by  the 
lightning  rapidity  of  General  Franchet  d’Esp^rey’s  final  offensive. 
But  it  is  at  least  significant  that  the  Germans  should  have  thought 
it  w’orth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 
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If  such  treachery  was  possible  even  in  1918,  w’e  may  be  assured 
that  when  Venizelos  returned  in  1917  to  Athens  he  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  “w’eeding  out”  the  commissioned  ranks 
pretty  thoroughly ;  in  fact,  he  dismissed  as  many  as  1,200  officers, 
a  very  large  number  considering  the  size  of  the  Army.  Further, 
it  would  be  futile  and  mischievous  to  pretend  that  the  Greek 
nation  was  united  in  the  desire  to  prosecute  the  w^ar  with  all 
vigour.  Venizelos  was  always  faced  with  a  large,  active,  and 
hostile  minority,  and,  in  addition  to  dismissing  officers  and  civil 
servants,  he  was  compelled  to  set  up  courts  and  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  lyiore  flagrant  offenders.  No  Government 
in  time  of  crisis  can  afford  to  tolerate  open  disaffection  and  naked 
treachery ;  there  are  times  wffien  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is 
a  crime.  Justice  was  therefore  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand, 
and  Venizelos  incurred  much  unavoidable  odium. 

One  other  cause  finally  influenced  the  vote  of  the  Greek  people 
—the  suspicion  that  Venizelos  w'as  the  tool  and  the  agent  of 
the  Entente.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Englishmen  have 
always  been  popular  in  Greece,  and  from  all  accounts  they  have 
never  been  more  popular  than  they  are  to-day,  largely,  I  like  to 
think,  because  of  the  admirable  behaviour  of  our  Army.  But 
without  any  inconsistency  many  Greeks  resented  the  return  of 
Venizelos  to  Athena,  because  they  considered  he  had  been  Im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  the  Entente  task-masters.  There  is  a  close 
historic  parallel  between  1917  and  1815  when,  after  Water¬ 
loo,  TallevTand,  who  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade 
Louis  XVTTT.  to  return  to  France  independentlv  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  army,  wrote  this  bitter  sentence  in  his  diary  :  “Te 
snivis  le  roi  k  Cambrai  pour  me  mettre  comme  lui  dans  les 
bagages  ile  I’armde  anulaise.”  In  either  case  the  result  was  the 
same ;  for,  like  Louis  XVTTT. ,  Venizelos  lost  much  of  his  authority 
from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  re-entry  into  his  country. 
He  confesses  now  that  he  made  a  capital  mistake;' he  should 
have  insisted  on  making  his  way  southward  from  Palonica  to 
-Athens  at  the  head  of  the  Venizelist  array,  which  would  have 
gathered  force  like  a  snowball,  and  could  have  easily  overcome 
the  half-hearted  resistance  of  the  Poyalist  troops.  But  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded  by  the  Entente,  who  were  naturally 
not  anxious  to  have  a  scrimmage  going  on  in  the  rear  of  their 
army,  and  so  he  adopted  the  way  of  least  resistance.  It  is  true 
that  he  avoided  bloodshed,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  his  own  pres¬ 
tige;  for  he  was  never  quite  able  to  withstand  the  accusation, 
however  unfair,  that  he  had  been  dumped  down  on  Athens  tike 
S')  much  derelict  luggage  of  England  and  France. 

Eor  all  these  causes,  then,  Venizelos  sees  no  reason  to  be 
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surprised  at  the  result  of  the  elections.  “  It  is  not  fair,”  he  said 
“to  accuse  the  Greek  people  of  ingratitude  or  of  unreliability 
I  see  now  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  vote  as 
they  did.  Even  so,  I  might  still  have  won  the  election  by  a  small 
majority  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  unlooked-for  death  of  his 
Majesty  the  late  King  Alexander.  Had  he  lived,  the  question 
of  Constantine’s  return  would  never  have  been  raised,  for  the 
young  king  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  and  he  was 
universally  popular.  But  by  his  death  my  plans  were  com¬ 
pletely  upset,  for  instead  of  being  faced  with  an  opposition, 
divided  and  without  any  alternative  programme,  I  had  to  fight 
the  election  on  a  straight  issue.  The  name  of  Constantine  formed 
a  rallying-point  for  all  those  who  disapproved  of  the  Government, 
and  it  turned  the  scales  against  us.  But  do  not  believe  that  real 
harmony  exists  between  the  various  factions  which  have  coalesced 
for  the  time  being.  For  my  part  I  am  sanguine  for  the  future. 
The  Greek  people  are  alienated  from  me  now,  but  one  day,” 
he  said  with  fervour,  “they  will  understand  everything!” 

So  much  for  the  past ;  in  all  that  Venizelos  said  not  a  word 
of  bitterness  or  reproach  could  be  detected.  There  is  something 
curiously — I  had  almost  said  unreal,  but  at  any  rate  impersonal 
— in  his  attitude ;  he  might  have  been  a  professor  discussing  an 
event  that  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago,  instead  of  a  great 
patriot  telling  of  his  own  ignominious  rejection  by  the  people 
who  owe  him  so  much.  Of  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on 
Greece  he  says  nothing ;  he  only  labours  to  show  in  what  he  has 
been  found  wanting,  and  so  to  clear  the  nation  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  her. 

He  has  not,  however,  come  to  England  merely  to  elucidate  the 
story  of  the  past,  but  with  the  very  definite  object  of  putting  the 
case  for  Greece  before  the  British  public.  He  says  in  effect: 
“You  made  a  just  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  last  year, 
but  now,  as  a  result  of  the  elections,  suspicion  of  Greek  sincerih 
has  encouraged  the  idea  of  revising  this  settlement.  But  if  1 
can  prove  that  this  suspicion  is  unjustified,  then  surely  there  is  no 
case  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty.” 

That  such  suspicion  still  ‘exists,  even  among  the  sinccrest 
friends  of  Greece,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny.  There  are  many 
other  forces  at  work  in  favour  of  scrapping  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
France  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cheapest  way  of  stabilising 
her  own  position  in  Asia  Minor  is  to  make  concessions  to 
Mustapha  Kemal.  Her  amour  propre  seems  to  have  been  more 
deeply  wounded  than  ours  by  the  return  of  Constantine,  and  there 
has  always  existed  a  strong  party  in  France  favouring  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  traditional  friendship  with  the  Turk.  Italy  has  never 
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disguised  her  resentment  at  the  large  concessions  made  to  Greece, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  she  has  worked  openly  against  Venizelos, 
associating  herself  to  that  end  with  the  strangest  companions. 
To-day  she  has  a  plausible  case  for  smashing  up  Greater  Greece, 
and  she  is  making  the  most  of  it.  England  alone,  while  she 
deplores  the  return  of  Constantine,  is  generally  in  favour  of  main- 
taining  the  Treaty,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  coming  London  Conference  will  be  able  to 
evolve  some  formula  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  found  that  perhaps  the  wisest  decision  is 
to  decide  nothing,  and  to  allow  events  to  take  their  course.  There 
are  times  when  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  is  commendable ; 
but  speculation  is  futile,  since  the  fate  of  the  Treaty  will  be 
decided,  or  definitely  postponed,  by  the  time  this  article  appears 
in  print.  “I  hope,”  said  Venizelos  whimsically,  but,  as  I  thought, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness,  “that  there  is  nothing  ill-omened  in  a 
name,  and  that  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres  will  not  prove  as  brittle 
as  its  china !  ” 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  future  of  Venizelos.  I  told  him  that 
from  many  sides  the  suggestion  had  come,  and  the  hope  had 
been  expressed,  that  a  reconciliation  between  Constantine  and 
himself  might  still  be  effected.  “It  is  quite  impossible,”  he  said 
firmly:  “no  such  reconciliation  is  conceivable.  We  are  separated 
by  an  impassable  gulf;  we  live,  indeed,  in  different  worlds.  It 
is  not  personal  antipathy,  but  a  fundamental  divergence  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  stands  betw'een  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  harp  on  the 
past,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  his  treatment  of 
Serbia. 

“If  he  had  betraved  Serbia  at  the  last  moment  after  the 
Bulgarian  mobilisation  in  October,  1915,  one  might  still  find 
some  excuse  in  the  weakness  and  timiditv  of  the  man.  But  he 
brought  about  this  mobilisation  himself  by  summoning  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Minister,  Passaroff,  a  few  weeks  before,  and  by  volun¬ 
teering  the  information,  unasked,  that  Bulgaria  could  attack 
Serbia  when  she  chose,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  intervening. 

".^8  long  as  he  remains  in  Greece  I  can  never  go  there.  But, 
fJthough  the  return  of  Constantine  to  Athens  is  an  unfortunate 
event,  it  is  only  an  incident.  Its  significance,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  internal,  and  it  should  have  no  influence  on  the  fate  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  Pro-Germanism  in  Greece  died  a  natural 
death  on  November  11th,  1918,  and  Constantine  is  now  power¬ 
less  for  evil.  The  Greek  nation  and  the  Greek  Army  are  sound 
sod  loyal  to  you ;  their  interests  are  your  interests.  Put  your 
trust  in  them  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

"Moreover,  do  not  think  that  Constantine  will  remain  long. 
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Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  he  came  in  by  a  popular  vot€ 
and  he  will  go  out  by  a  popular  vote— and  sooner  than  you 
expect.  The  best  cure  for  Tinoism  is  the  return  of  Tino. 

“As  for  myself,  I  have  no  personal  ambition.  But  if  in  a  few 
years’  time  my  country  calls  for  me,  I  shall  go  back.  I  do  not 
wish  to  become  Prime  Minister  again  or  to  lead  the  Liberal 
Party.  I  would  prefer  to  live  as  a  simple  citizen,  out  of  reach 
of  petty  jealousy  and  hatred ;  but  my  services  and  my  life  will 
always  be  at  the  disposal  of  Greece,  for  her  to  use  as  she  may 
think  best.” 

V.  J.  Seligman. 


the  EUTUHE  of  sea  power  :  NAVAL  AND 
MERCANTILE. 


Since  the  two  predominant  sea  I’owers  of  the  world — whether 
sea  power  be  measured  in  terms  of  naval  or  mercantile  tonnage 
and  personnel — are  now  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither  country  possesses  a  ship 
of  war  with  sufficient  radius  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  fight  an 
action.  Warships  are  no  longer  able  to  cruise  for  long  periods, 
but,  like  an  army,  are  dependent  upon  lines  of  communication — 
ammunition  ships,  colliers,  store  ships,  and  many  kinds  of 
auxiliaries,  not  to  mention  docks.  In  Nelson’s  day  a  vessel  carried 
sufficient  supplies  to  meet  all  its  needs  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
months.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  We  have  in  this  disability 
of  the  modern  ship  of  war  a  factor  of  some  importance,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  factor  of  which  account  may  justifiably  be  taken 
in  renew  ing  the  present  outlook. 

The  Presidential  Election  in  the  United  States,  with  its  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  Anglo-American  relations,  is  at  an  end,  and 
German  and  Irish  influences,  which  have  been  very  active  in 
the  immediate  past,  will  have  fewer  possibilities  of  sowing  dis¬ 
cord  between  the  British  and  American  peoples.  While,  on  the  * 
one  hand,  Englishmen  can  make  no  greater  error  than  to  regard 
the  great  body  of  Americans,  numbering  over  100,000,000 
persons,  as  their  brothers,  or  even  as  their  cousins,  for  the  vast 
majority  are  not  even  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  we  have  happily 
much  in  common  with  the  American  people.  We  are  united 
to  them  by  common  ideals  of  individual  and  civil  liberty  and  by 
common  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  used  to  be  said  with 
truth  that  peace  w’as  the  highest  interest  of  the  British  people  ; 
it  is  still  their  highest  interest,  as  it  is  also  the  highest  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States.  As  their  history  attests,  the 
.Americans  are  peace-lovers ;  for  over  a  hundred  years  they  have 
lived  in  amity  with  the  Canadians,  a  common  frontier,  unguarded, 
running  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Since  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  signed,  British  and  Americans  have  been  able  to 
compose  any  differences  which  have  arisen  by  means  of  friendly 
discussion  and  arbitration.  As  Earl  Grey,  the  late  Foreign 
Minister,  has  reminded  us,  we  have  now  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  which  provides  that  in  any  case  of  disagreement  the  matter 
wto  be  referred  to  a  Commission,  thus  offering  at  least  a  year’s 
interval  for  reflection.  Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  buttressed  as  peace  between  tw’o  nations  was 
never  before  supported.  There  may  be,  and  are,  elements  of 
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discord,  but  the  will  to  war  is  absent  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  will  to  peace  is  present.  The  late  American  Ambassador, 
before  leaving  London ,  pleaded  for  a  closer  acquaintanceship 

“  Out  of  acquaintanceship  would  come,  1  believe  and  hope,  co-operation. 
When  I  think  of  the  relations  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  1  am  not 
content  that  they  should  simply  retain  a  speaking  acquaintanceship;  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  they  should  merely  abstain  from  throwing  brickbats 
through  each  other’s  windows.  I  aspire  to  a  genuine  co-operation  between 
them  for  definite  aims  and  definite  purposes.  1  wish  to  see  co-operation  in 
the  field  of  ideals,  and  there,  fortunately,  even  if  we  sought  to  prevent  it,  our 
efforts  would  be  futile. 

“  I  believe,  too,  in  co-operation  in  the  field  of  commerce.  It  has  assisted 
in  the  past.  Why  should  it  not  continue  in  the  future?  The  great  waste 
spaces  of  America  itself  were  filled  and  the  great  arteries  of  commerce  were 
provided  by  the  co-operation  of  English  and  American  capital.  Why  should 
not  that  co-operation  continue  in  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  world,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both? 

“  I  believe,  further,  in  co-operation  in  the  political  field.  I  do  not  know 
any  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  a  substantial  divergence  exists  between 
the  purposes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  purposes  of  America.  1  can  think 
of  no  subject  on  which  their  interests  cannot  be  brought  into  harmon; 
and  concord.” 

There  is  assuredly  nothing  in  the  naval  and  mercantile  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which 
need  impede  the  cementation  of  the  closest  and  most  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  communities,  if  fair  play  and  common 
sense  are  enshrined  in  both  countries.  They  are  marked  out  as 
peace-makers  in  a  world  weary  and  exhausted  by  war.  There 
may  be  competition  in  the  work  of  policing  the  seas,  as  well 
as  in  sea  carriage,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  states¬ 
men  representing  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  if  any  form 
of  rivalry  develops  unfriendliness,  with  its  inevitable  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  for  armaments. 

This  country  is  determined,  so  far  as  commercial  shipping  is 
concerned,  to  pursue  its  traditional  policy,  w'hich  embraces  free 
ports  as  well  as  free  seas.  British  shipowners  seek  no  favours 
from  either  the  British  Government  or  any  other  Government; 
they  are  averse  to  the  interference  of  Governments  with  shipping. 
They  expect  to  receive  in  foreign  ports  merely  that  equality  of 
treatment  w'hich  is  accorded  to  foreign  shipping  in  British  ports. 
Even  our  coasting  trade  is  not  reserved  to  British  shipping.  The 
attitude  of  British  shipowners  to  shipping  problems  was  revealed 
by  Sir  Alan  Anderson  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  : — 

”  When  extra  expenses  are  thrown  on  our  ships  they  are  not  borne  bj 
that  glossy  gentleman,  prominent  in  watch  chain  and  cigar,  who  sits  for 
the  portrait  of  Capital;  they  are  borne  by  everyone  who  uses  ships— thit 
is  hy  everyone  in  this  country.  We  are  not  ourselves  quite  free  from  bliof 
in  this  matter.  We  describe  ourselves  as  shipowners;  but  to  be  quite  exset 
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we  manage  rather  than  own  our  ships.  If  we  succeed  we  are  well  paid,  but 
we  remain  members  of  the  working  class;  if  we  do  not  succeed  we  lose 
our  job  as  any  other  working  man  does.  If,  therefore,  the  costs  of  our 
voyages  are  raised  by  Government  regulation,  it  is  not  we  who  pay;  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  industry.  Unless  sliipping  flourishes,  ships  become 
scarce  and  freights  rise.  The  inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is 
sometimes  overlooked,  because  the  freight  market  does  not  vary  directly  with 
cost  but  with  competition ;  but  while  competition  rules  our  freight  and  passage 
money,  the  whole  level  upon  which  competition  is  conducted  is  governed 
by  the  cost  of  our  ships.” 

The  more  carefully  the  shipping  situation  throughout  the  world 
is  examined,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  Government 
interference  with  sea-carriage  is  likely  to  prove  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  relations  of  nation  with  nation.  Government 
ownership  of  laige  volumes  of  tonnage,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
France,  is  perilous,  besides  inevitably  exposing  the  taxpayers  of 
these  States  to  heavy  losses.  If  individual  traders,  though  they 
may  be  of  different  nationalities,  have  disputes,  they  can  either 
compromise  or  go  to  law ;  and  in  the  latter  event,  as  Sir  Kenneth 
.\nderson  once  remarked,  “only  guineas  are  spilt  and  only  them¬ 
selves  are  involved.”  But  when  Governments,  owing  to  the 
ownership  of  shipping,  become  parties  to  disputes  commercial 
considerations  are  apt  to  be  subordinated  to  the  issues  of  domestic 
or  international  politics ;  the  point  of  national  honour  precludes 
compromise,  and  there  is  no  court  of  appeal  except  the  ultimate 
appeal  to  arms. 

We  need  not  pause  to  examine  closely  the  British  shipping  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  has  been  affected  by  the  action  of  certain  Dominion 
Governments.  We  may  hope  that  “  the  family  spirit  ”  will  solve 
i  all  difl&culties,  aided  by  the  common  interest  of  the  British  people, 
dependent  upon  the  seas,  in  obtaining  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  service.  On  the  other  Tiand,  Germany  is  attempting  to 
re-establish  her  control  stations  so  as  to  enable  her  to  shepherd 
emigrants  from  Central  Europe  into  German  shipping ;  the  emi¬ 
grant  traffic  is  the  foundation  of  the  lines  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
trade.  Uruguay  and  Chili  are  restricting  their  coasting  trade  to 
their  own  ships,  following  the  example  of  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  some  other  nations ;  this  policy  is  a  handicap  to  international 
48  well  as  national  trade.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Italian  Legislature  in  accordance  with  which  all  ships  serving 
Italian  ports  would  be  compelled  to  employ  a  ship’s  agent  who 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Ships’  Agents  recently 
lomned  in  Italy ;  such  an  act  would  prove  a  serious  hardship  to 
foreign  vessels,  and  in  the  result  the  Italian  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
Italian  traders,  would  suffer. 
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Other  indications  of  a  retrograde  movement  from  the  ideal  of 
international  freedom  of  shipping  to  trade  on  equal  terms  with¬ 
out  flag  discrimination  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Among  its  more  important 
provisions  are  the  following  :  — 

(1)  On  pain  of  their  ships  being  refused  admission  to  American  ports 
owners  engaged  in  trade  outside  the  United  States  are  to  l)o  compelled  to 
give  admission  into  their  trades  and  conference  of  United  States’  ships 
(Sect.  20.) 

(2)  The  reservation  of  the  United  States  Coasting  Trade  is  e.xtended  to 
the  United  States  possessions,  including  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Sect 
21.) 

(3)  The  Act  contemplates  the  levying  of  discriminatory  Customs  Duties 
on  imports  entering  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels,  as  compared  with 
United  States  vessels,  and  imposing  discriminatory  tonnage  dues. 

(4)  Provision  is  made  for  denunciation  by  the  President  of  Commercial 
Treaties  and  Conventions  (Sect.  34)  and  for  discriminatory  railway  rates 
;ind  fares  for  passengers  and  property  carried  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
sea  by  United  States  ships  as  distinguished  from  foreign  sliips. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  international  shipping  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ]\Ierchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  it  has  recently  been 
suggested  that  Congress  should  legislate  in  favour  of  the  free 
passage  of  American  shipping  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Hitherto,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  corresponding  dues  have  been  charged  on  all  ships  using 
the  Canal  without  flag  discrimination.  In  1919,  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  2,025  vessels  used  the  Panama 
Canal,  of  which  786  were  American,  604  British,  128  Norwegian, 
104  French,  93  Chilian,  87  Japanese,  79  Danish,  65  Peruvian, 
29  Swedish,  19  Dutch,  and  31  were  of  other  nationalities.  Anj 
such  policy  of  flag  discrimination  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
United  States  would  undoubtedly  cause  irritation,  and  might  even 
lead  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  In  the  interests  of 
the  commerce  of  the  w'orld,  and  not  least  that  of  the  Unitd 
States,  the  Panama  Canal  should  remain  available  on  terms  of 
equality  to  the  shipping  of  the  world.  The  Hay-Pauncefot« 
Treaty,  though  negotiated  betw'een  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
wms  framed  not  in  the  interest  of  British  shipping  only,  but  o' 
the  shipping  of  all  nationalities,  so  as  to  secure  to  shipping  unde: 
every  flag,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Kiel  Cnnal. 
absolute  equality  of  treatrhent. 

The  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  ports  to  wlie 
reference  has  been  made  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  trivial  matters 
they  threaten  to  delay  the  economic  recovery  of  the  world,  ar 
in  face  of  tho  League  of  Nations,  to  embitter  international  reh 
tions.  Our  attitude  to  these  matters  is  ho  secret.  “British  sho 
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owners,”  it  was  remarked  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping,  recently  issued,  “have  constantly  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
can  only  be  served  by  leaving  shipping  to  private  enterprise,  and 
by  keeping  open  the  ports  of  the  world  to  international  shipping 
without  discrimination,  and,  with  some  not  unimportant  excep¬ 
tions,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  before  the  war  towards 
that  end.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  restrictive  measures  by  rival 
States  will  not  compel  British  and  other  nations  who  are  the 
exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  to  reconsider  their  policy  of 
international  freedom  for  shipping.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
Government  tampering  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  the  ports,  not  only  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  sea 
carriage,  but  introduces  into  commercial  transactions  influences 
inimicable  to  peace.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  still  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  War,  when  economic  laws  w'ere  ignored, 
but,  as  the  task  of  reconstruction  proceeds  and  trade  and  industry 
recover,  general  recognition  should  come  of  the  fundamental  errors 
which  underlie  Government  interference  with  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry.  Bureaucracies  always  exhibit  inefficiency,  owing  to 
want  of  practical  everyday  commercial  experience,  and  are  extrava¬ 
gant  in  administration.  The  more  they  have  to  do  with  matters  of 
commerce,  the  greater  must  be  the  obstacles  to  freedom  of  com¬ 
munication,  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  more  heavy  the  burden 
which  falls  in  consequence  upon  the  consumer.  But  more  serious 
than  these  economic  disadvantages  are  the  elements  of  war  which 
reside  in  legislative  or  bureaucratic  control  of  any  form  of  inter¬ 
national  trading.  The  more  marked  the  commercial  depression  in 
shipping,  industry  or  commerce,  the  greater  the  temptation  on  the 
part  of  Governments  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  their  nationals 
in  the  hope  of  tipping  the  balance  in  their  favour — a  course  always 
doomed  to  failure. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  conflict  of  naval  interests  in  the 
world  to-day  is  far  less  menacing  to  peace  than  the  conflict  in 
the  commercial  sphere.  The  naval  situation  is  a  simple  one. 
The  fleets  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  have,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  disappeared ;  the  navies  of  France  and 
Italy  have  become  obsolescent,  owing  to  the  long  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  they  were  reinforced  by  new  vessels ;  only  three 
naval  Powers  can  now  be  regarded  as  first-class.  They  are  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  The  strength  of  these 
three  navies  in  capital  ships  to-day  and  three  years  hence  is 
revealed  in  the  following  statement' : — 


(1)  Reproduced  from  the  Scientific  American  of  February  12th,  1921.  According  to 
tke  Admiralty,  this  country  will  have  discarded  in  1924  two  of  the  32  vessels 
iscluded  in  the  statement. 

VOL.  CIX.  N.S. 
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United  States — 

Ships  . .  . . 

Displacement,  tons 
Guns  ..  .. 

Foot- tons  energy 
Great  Britain — 


1^1.  1924 

33 

1.117,860 

loo  340 

11,989,176  28,697,176 


Ships  . . 

DLsplacement,  tons  . . 

Guns  . . 

Foot-tons  energy 
Japan — 

Ships  . . 

Displacement,  tons  . , 

Guns  . . 

Foot-tons  energy  . .  . . 

In  his  speech  upon  the  Kavy 


32  32 

808,200  808,200 

284  284 

19,080,000  19,080,000 

11  17 

319,140  543,140 

108  164 

7 , 480, 000  13,415,400 

Estimates  a  year  ago  the  First 


Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  defined  this  country’s 


naval  policy  in  the  new  conditions  which  have  emerged  from  the 
war.  In  the  immediate  past  we  maintained  a  Two-Power 
Standard,  and,  later  on,  built  so  as  to  ensure  a  60  per  cent, 
superiority  in  Dreadnoughts  over  Germany.  Mr,  L  ng,  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  shipbuilding  programme  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  1916  and  the  construction  begun  later  on  by  Japan, 
announced  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  support 
only  a  One-Power-Standard  Fleet.  In  thus  defining  British  naval 
policy,  the  First  Lord  remarked  : — 


“We  are  very  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  only  navy  a)jproximating  in 
strength  to  our  own  is  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  which  we  ue 
associated  in  such  a  way  that  the  idea  of  competition  in  armaments  between  tu 
is  one  that  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  repugnant  to  us  all ;  and  we  here — and  I  spe&k 
now,  not  merely  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  for  the  Government- hope 
and  believe  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  emulation  between  the  United  States  ol 
America  and  ourselves,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  reducing  that  ample 
margin  of  naval  strength  which  we  alike  possess  over  all  other  nations.  Thu 
is  the  foundation  of  the  naval  policy  of  Uis  Majesty’s  Government.  This  is  not 
a  matter  for  the  Admiralty,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Government,  and  this  is  the 
policy  which  we  have  deliberately  adopted,  and  I,  at  least,  think  it  is  a  polk; 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.” 


That  friendly  seed  fell  at  the  time  on  ground  which  was  stony 
and  barren,  but  w'ithin  the  past  few  weeks  the  situation  has 
changed.  On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Harding  assuming  the  office  of 
President,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  a  Conference  being  called  between  the  American,  British,  and 
Japanese  Governments  to  consider  a  reduction  in  the  plans  for 
naval  construction  for  a  period  of  five  years.  That  resolution  is 
in  line  with  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  twelve  months  ago.  It  offers  the  promise  of  a  full, 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  which  may  lift  from  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  fear  that  they  are  about  to  be  drawn  into  a  new 
phase  of  naval  rivalry  which  must  involve  them  in  standard? 
of  expenditure  which  they  cannot  afford. 
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A  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
well  as  references  to  naval  affairs  in  other  reputable  American 
newspapers,  suggests  that  there  is  still  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  naval  situation. 
The  remarks  of  the  New  York  Times  were  devoted  to  an  article 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  a  suggested  naval  holiday  of  five 
years,  and  this  American  journal,  a  thoroughly  honest  as  well  as 
ably  conducted  paper,  remarked  that  “Great  Britain  can  afford 
to  give  up  capital  shipbuilding  for  the  present  and  still  be  strong 
on  the  sea.”  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  has  supplied  misleading  figures  which  support  this 
belief.  He  has  indeed,  however  unconsciously,  created  the  im¬ 
pression  in  America  that  this  country  is  endeavouring  to  drag  the 
Americans  into  some  sort  of  weakening  agreement  and  is  keeping 
cards  up  its  sleeve  after  the  manner  of  a  card-sharper.  There 
e  been  references  to  our  “shipbuilding  programme,”  whereas 
we  have  *  ne,  and  to  “the  British  Dominions  co-operating  at  sea 
with  Japan,”  although  the  Dominions  possess  no  naval  forces  of 
any  importance.  There  is  talk  about  “the  menace  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  to  the  United  States,”  which  ignores  the  definite 
undertaking  of  this  country,  to  which  Japan  agreed,  that  we 
will  not  be  involved  in  any  American- Japanese  quarrel.  Ships 
which  the  Admiralty  have  long  since  removed  from  the  effective 
have  been  included  in  statistics  of  our  naval  strength,  and  the 
details  filled  in  of  a  picture  of  a  country  which,  itself  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  surrounded  by  younger  nations  also  strongly 
armed,  is  anxious  for  selfish  reasons  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

If  the  new  American  Government  will  make  use  of  the  channels 
at  its  disposal  for  obtaining  accurate  information,  it  will  discover 
that  this  country  has  already  given  a  lead  in  the  direction  of 
the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  and  that  the  Britisli  Dominions 
have  kept  step  with  it.  No  ship,  large  or  small,  whether  for  the 
British  Fleet,  a  Dominion  force,  or  a  foreign  fleet,  has  been  laid 
down  in  this  country  for  a  matter  of  nearly  five  years — since,  m 
short,  the  American  shipbuilding  programme  was  adopted — and, 
io  jar  as  France  and  Italy  are  concerned,  those  countries  have 
(pent  practically  nothing  on  new  ships  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
It  could  be  proved  statistically  that  no  Department  of  the  British 
Government  has  practised  economy  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Admiralty.  It  has  not  only  discarded  ships  to  the  number  of 
over  600  which  were  building  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  but 
it  has  since  weeded  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  vessels — 
upwards  of  200 — which  were  in  commission  when  the  war  came 
['0  an  end.  This  has  been  done  primarily  in  the  interests  of 
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economy,  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  speeches  made  by  Ministers 
the  Government  has  also  had  in  view  the  larger  purposes  of 
world  policy. 

The  British  Fleet  emerged  from  the  war  with  thirty-five  battle¬ 
ships,  not  one  of  which  embodied  the  lessons  enforced  by  the 
Battle  of  J utland,  as  w'ell  as  ten  battle-cruisers — forty-five  capital 
ships  altogether.  Some  months  ago  that  number  had  been 
reduced  to  thirty-eight.  The  vessels  carrying  the  early  type 
of  light  13‘5-in.  gun  must  also  disappear  in  due  course.  It  is 
useless  maintaining  in  commission  vessels  which  have  exceeded 
their  effective  life;  it  merely  means  a  large  annual  expenditure 
for  docking,  repairs,  stores,  and  maintenance,  .for  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  return  can  be  expected,  and  it  reacts  on  the  moral  of 
officers  and  men,  for  obsolete  ships  are  unsafe  ships.  By  the 
time  the  present  American  programme,  with  its  152  guns  of 
16-in.  calibre,  is  completed,  the  British  Navy  will  comprise  only 
fourteen  battleships,  which  will  then  be  regarded  as  first-clasg, 
together  with  four  battle-cruisers.  In  order  that  this  point  may 
be  made  quite  clear,  a  list  is  appended  of  the  British  ships  with 
14-in.  guns  or  over,  and  the  American  vessels  which  will  then 
be  completed  are  enumerated  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Among 
the  British  battleships  are  included  four  which  carry  the  heavy 
13’5-in.  gun,  so  that  the  contrast  is  unfavourable  to  this  country; 


1st  class  battleships — 1924. 


OKEAT  BRITAIN. 


U.NITED  STATES. 


Name. 
Royal  Sovereign 
Royal  Oak 
Revenge  . . 
Resolution 
Ratuillies.. 
Malava  . . 
Barham  . . 
Queen  Eliswbeth 
Warspite  . . 
Valiant  . . 

Iron  Duke 
Marlborough 
Emperor  of  India 
Benbow  . . 


Displacement 

Tons. 

! !  125,750 


127,600 


j- 25,000 


Name 

■  Indiana . . 
loioa  . . 
Massachusetts 
Montana 
North  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
West  Virginia 
Wa^ington 
Colorado 

.  Manfland 
California 
Tennessee 
Idaho  . . 
Mississippi 
New  Mexico 
Arizona  . . 
Pennsylvania 
Nevada  . . 
Oklahoma 
New  York 
Texas 


Displacement 

Iona. 

•  -ASOO 

!  -32,600 
!|32,300 

'.  1 32,000 

31,400 
27,500 
25,000 


21  ships  722,000 


14  ships  366,250 
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l8T  CLASS  BATTLE-CRUISIRS — 1924. 


Diiplacement 

Tons. 

. .  41,200 
•  •  1 25,750 
! !  28,500 


4  ships  121,200 


Name 

Constellation 
Constitution 
Lexington 
Ranger  . . 
Saratoga 
United  States 


Displacement 

Tons. 


6  ships  261,000 


The  vessels  in  italics  are  under  construction. 


In  capital  ships  of  the  first  class  the  Americans  will  have  an 
advantage  of  33  per  cent,  in  numbers  and  of  90  per  cent,  judged 
on  a  displacement  basis  in  1924.  The  United  States  Navy  will, 
moreover,  contain  no  fewer  than  sixteen  capital  ships  of  more 
recent  construction  than  anything  in  the  British  Fleet. 

No  men-of-war  are  under  construction  in  this  country,  and 
the  fleets  at  sea  have  been  steadily  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
the  force  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
.4rmistice.  We  are  now  maintaining  a  smaller  battle  force  than 
.4merica,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Navy  Lists  of  the 
two  countries.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  national  policy 
if  the  Admiralty  had  not  responded  in  this  respect  to  the  demands 
for  economy.  Only  such  large  ships  are  now  being  kept  in  full 
commission  as  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  training  of  the 
personnel,  which  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  300,000  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  only  force  remaining  in 
home  waters,  has  just  returned  from  its  spring  cruise.  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Madden,  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  has  under  his  orders 
a  comparatively  weak  force.  At  its  full  strength  it  includes  only 
nine  battleships  and  four  battle-cruisers,  but  its  effective  strength, 
making  allow’ance  for  ships  in  dockyard  hands,  is  usually  much 
smaller.  At  the  present  moment,  for  instance,  the  Malaya  has 
been  detached  to  take  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  India.  This  is 
the  depleted  force  which  has  recently  completed  its  spring  cruise. 
We  are  maintaining,  in  addition,  six  of  our  older  battleships  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Consequently,  the  British  Navy  is  at  present 
represented  at  sea  by  only  fifteen  battleships  and  four  battle¬ 
cruisers — an  aggregate  of  nineteen  capital  ships.  The  effective 
strength  at  any  given  moment  is,  of  course,  very  much  smaller. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  is 
^('eping  in  commission  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  battleships, 
-Hides  many  other  vessels,  as  the  following  particulars  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Begister”  (Washington)  show*  : — 


(1)  Several  of  the  battleships  and  other  vessels  are  not  fully  manned. 
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ATLANTIC  FLEET. 


Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  Commander-in-Chief. 
'  Battle  Force. 


New  Hampshire. 

Kansas. 

Minnesota. 

Utah. 

Florida. 

Delaware. 

North  Dakota. 


South  Carolina. 

Michigan. 

Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oklahoma. 

Nevada. 

Arizona. 


Other  vessels :  10  Light  Cruisers,  a  large  number  of  Destroyers,  and  Air, 
Mine  and  Submarine  detachments. 


PACIFIC  FLEET. 

Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Battle  Force. 

New  Mexico.  New  York. 

Wyoming.  Idaho. 

Arkansas.  Mississippi. 

Texas. 

Other  vessels ;  4  Light  Cruisers  and  over  1(K)  Destroyers,  with  Air  and  Mine 
detachments. 


ASIATIC  FLEET. 

Admiral  Joseph  Strauss,  t!7ommander-in-Chief. 
Cruiser  Detachment. 


Huron. 

New  Orleans. 

Albany. 

Helena. 

Pampanga. 

Wilmington. 

»  Villalol^s. 


Quiros. 

Palos. 

Monocacy. 

Elcano. 

Bittern. 

R.  L.  Barnes. 


Auxiliaries  :  Ajax,  Piscataqua,  Abarebda,  Pom{>ey,  Genesee,  Sara  Thompson, 
Mohican  and  Wompatuck. 

Other  vessels  :  Nearly  40  small  craft. 


NAVAL  FORCES  IN  EUROPEAN  WATERS. 

Vice-Admiral  A.  P.  Niblack,  Commander. 

Cruiser  Detachment. 

Pittsburgh.  Olympia. 

Chattanooga.  St.  Louis. 

Destroyer  Detachment  (18  Destroyers). 

Nothing  which  has  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  sug- 
>  gests  that  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  communicated  the  facts  as  to 
relative  naval  strength  to  the  (Congressional  Committee  before 
which  he  gave  evidence.  The  result  is  that  the  American  public 
has  inevitably  formed  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the  effective  power 
of  the  British  and  American  Fleets  to-day  and  in  the  immediate 
future.  At  an  enormous  cost,  which  is  steadily  increasing  year 
by  year,  the  American  Fleet  is  being  expanded.  It  now  has  under 
construction  sixteen  ships  more  powerful  than  anything  in  the 
British  Fleet;  as  these  vessels  are  completed  they  will  replace 
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older  vessels  in  the  sea-going  squadrons.  This  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  laid  down  no  capital  ships  for  five  years,  and 
has  none  on  the  stocks  at  present.  Consequently  the  strength 
of  the  British  Fleet  would  remain  stationary,  but  actually  it  would 
decline  as  vessels  age  from  year  to  year,  unless  new  vessels  were 
laid  down  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  obsolescent ;  while  month 
by  month  the  fighting  power  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
will  be  increased.  In  1924  the  British  Fleet  will  contain  no  post- 
Jutland  ships,  for  the  Hood  wa^s  designed  before  that  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  United  States  Navy,  as  has  been  stated,  will  con¬ 
tain  sixteen  vessels  of  post-Jutland  design,  while  Japan  will 
possess  eight  units  embodying  more  or  less  completely  the  lessons 
of  Jutland. 

That  is  the  situation  which  confronts  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire — four  times  as  numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  far  more  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  sustenance  and 
safety.  Their  sole  naval  defence  resides  in  the  One-Power- 
Standard  Fleet  which  the  British  Government  announced  last 
year  that  it  is  its  intention  to  maintain.  The  old  formulm 
have  gone  with  the  disappearance  of  the  enemy  fleets  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters.  In  spite  of  discussions  at  successive  Imperial  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  in  spite  also  of  Lord  Jellicoe’s  consultations  with 
various  Dominion  Governments,  the  reduced  British  Fleet  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  remains  “the  sure 
shield  ”  of  the  British  Empire.  Neither  of  the  Dominions 
possesses  a  single  modern  capital  ship,  though  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  are  maintaining  a  few  cruisers  and  small 
craft  in  their  own  waters  :  the  battle-cruiser  Australia,  as  well 
as  her  sister  ship  the  New  Zealand,  both  mounting  only  12-in. 
guns,  are  in  reserve.  Presumably  the  problem  of  Imperial  Naval 
Defence  will  be  considered  when  the  Dominion  statesmen  come 
to  London  this  summer,  but  in  the  meantime  provision  must  be 
made  for  maintaining  the  efficiency,  in  personnel  as  well  as 
maUriel,  of  the  existing  Fleet.  It  takes  four  years  to  build  a 
capital  ship,  and  the  capital  ship  remains  the  unit  around  which 
sea  power  must  continue  to  be  created.  The  advent  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  the  promise  of  achievement  which  resides  in  the 
aeroplane  offer  no  hope  of  economy  in  association  with  security. 

In  presenting  to  Parliament  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the 
financial  year  1921-22,  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  the  new  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  has  outlined  a  naval  policy  which  combines 
economy  with  efficiency,  and  leaves  the  door  open  for  a  world-wide 
limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Whereas  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  was  151,000,  it  is  now  being 
reduced  to  121 ,700 ;  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  in  full  commission 
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only  sixteen  capital  ships,  as  compared  with  thirty-eight  before 
the  war;  one  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is 
to  be  placed  in  reserve ;  the  South  American  Squadron  is  to  be  ^ 
withdrawn  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  North  American  and  Sooth  ^ 
African  Squadrons  are  to  be  weakened  by  one  light  cruiser  each. 
Those  are  “drastic  economies,”  following,  as  they  do,  upon  tbe^U 
policy  of  naval  retrenchment  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  after  the'^K 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  In  the  new  financial  year  this  policy 
is  to  be  carried  a  further  stage,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  IR 
expenditure  (gross)  of  over  f 14, 000 ,000  as  compared  with  the 
outlay  in  1920-21.  It  is  frequently  suggested  that  economy  is  IjP 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  naval  officers,  who  are  supposed  to  believe 
that  “there  is  nothing  like  leather.”  That  is  a  complete  mis-  B 
representation  of  their  point  of  view.  They  are  not  the  dictators  ;||| 
of  naval  policy ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  Government  of  the 
day.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  receives  its  orders  from  the  Cabinet  ^ 
to  maintain  a  fleet  of  a  specified  standard  of  strength,  and  it  ^ 
interprets  those  instructions  in  terms  of  men  and  ships.  The  ^ 
Government  having  adopted  the  One-Power  Standard  a  year  ago, 
the  First  Lord  has  now  explained  the  expert  view  which  the  ^ 
naval  authorities  take  of  its  decision  : — 

Estimates  can  only  be  based  upon  policy,  and  the  naval  poticy  of  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment,  as  announced  by  my  predecessor  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  ,  ^ 
17th,  1920,  is  to  maintain  a  “  One-Power  Standard  ” — i.e.,  that  our  navy  should  'M 
not  be  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  any  other  Power.  The  duty  of  the 
Admiralty  is  to  carry  out  that  policy  as  economically  as  possible,  giving  full 


weight  to  the  special  geographical,  international  and  other  considerations  which 
have  arisen  since  the  war.  This  they  are  doing— in  no  mechanical  spirit  nor 
with  insistence  upon  “numerical  equality” — and,  recognising  to  the  full  the 


necessity  for  reducing  expenditure  to  the  lowest  limits  compatible  with  national 
security,  the  Admiralty  have  effected  drastic  economies,  and  agreed  to  assume  -M 


risks  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  regard  as  difficult  to  % 
reconcile  with  the  full  maintenance  of  the  Govecnment’s  declared  policy.  '  ^ 


Not  for  a  century  has  a  British  Government  definitely  admitted 
its  aim  to  be  the  maintenance  of  only  a  One-Power-Standard  j 

Fleet,  and  the  Admiralty,  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  ^ 

the  nation,  was  bound  to  utter  a  note  of  warning  in  view  of  the  I 
unseen  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  has  recognised,  however,  j 
that  the  nation  is  in  grave  financial  straits,  and  has  bowed  to  | 

circumstances.  But  if  we  have  to  be  content  with  a  small  fleet,  i 

that  fleet  must  at  least  be  as  efficient  as  it  can  be  made.  Month  I 
by  month  it  is,  however,  becoming  obsolescent,  for  ships  age 
more  rapidly  than  human  beings  owing  to  the  application  of 
physical  science  to  naval  warfare.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
Admiralty  has  ignored  the  temptation  to  put  forward  a  “pro¬ 
gramme”  of  new  shipbuilding,  liaising  questions  of  comparative 
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strength  which,  as  has  been  officially  suggested,  it  is  undesirable 
in  the  public  interest  to  raise  at  this  juncture.  All  the  old  con¬ 
troversies  have  been  buried  by  the  war,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  create  new  ones.  So  Lord  Lee  has  presented  a  modest  naval 
policy  of  shipbuilding.  In  consists  merely  of  the  gradual  replace¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  older  armoured  vessels  of  the  fleet  by  vessels 
embodying  the  lessons  of  the  war.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
Estimates  for  beginning  four  “replacement  “  capital  ships  (costing 
probably  £32,000,000),  on  which  it  is  anticipated  that  a  sum  of 
j62,500,000  sterling  will  be  spent  in  the  next  twelve  months.* 
No  steps  are  being  taken  to  build  additional  light  cruisers  or 
destroyers,  because  in  those  craft  the  Fleet  is  strong  owing  to 
the  active  construction  pursued  during  the  war  when  the  Navy 
had  to  deal  with  the  submarine  menace.  But  the  replacement 
of  older  capital  ships  cannot  be  delayed.  If  action  were  post¬ 
poned,  the  Admiralty  might  find  that  the  establishments  for  the 
rolling  of  armour  plate,  the  manufacture  of  guns,  the  making  of 
torpedoes,  and  the  general  equipment  of  large  men-of-war  had 
closed  down.  The  capital  invested  by  these  firms  has  laid  prac¬ 
tically  idle  since  the  close  of  the  war.  It  would  be  absurd,  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  men-of-war  should  be  built  in  order  to 
|Hwvide  work  for  these  concerns,  but  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  needs  of  the  Fleet  will  enable  the  naval  authorities  to 
keep  these  establishments  in  being  (giving  employment  to 
thousands  of  men)  until  such  time  as  judgment  can  be  formed 
on  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  world  agreement  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  armaments. 

The  constructional  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  framed  on 
modest  lines.  Eight  capital  ships  mounting  12-in.  guns  are  to 
be  disposed  of,  because  they  are  reaching  the  end  of  their  periods 
of  usefulness,  leaving  us  with  only  thirty ;  but  provision  is  made 
in  the  new  Estimates  for  replacing  only  four  of  them.  In 
explanation  of  this  policy,  the  First  Lord  has  declared  : — 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha-sised  that,  in  making  this  long-delayed 
beginning  with  the  replacement  of  obsolete  ships,  the  Government  neither 
eommits  itself  to,  nor  contemplates,  any  building  “programmes”  in  answer  to 
those  of  any  other  Power.  Indeed,  it  trusts  that  it  may  be  possible,  as  a  result 
of  frank  and  friendly  discussion  with  the  principal  Naval  Powers,  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  competitive  building,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  But, 
meanwhile,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to 
allow  the  efficiency,  training  or  moinl  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  deteriorate,  through 
neglect  to  provide  it  with  matMel  which  is  equal  to  the  best  and  in  which  it  can 
feel  confidence.  It  is  also  imperative  to  avoid  an  irrevocable  loss  of  time  and 
building  facilities  which  might  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  our  sea  security 
if  it  should  be  threatened. 

(1)  The  sale  of  old  ships  during  this  year  is  expected  to  realise  more  than  this 
•um — £2,750,000. 

VOL.  CIX.  N.S.  Z* 
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In  the  existing  state  of  the  world  we  cannot  stand  by  in  an 
idealistic  frame  of  mind,  permitting  the  maUriel  of  the  Fleet  to 
become  obsolete,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  to  decline. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  reminded  us  that  “the  war  has  made  no  change 
in  the ,  fundamental  fact  that  of  the  great  communities  of  the 
world  we  are  most  dependent  upon  sea  power,  not  only  because 
of  our  vulnerability  to  attack  at  many  points  and  in  so  many 
different  quarters,  but  still  more  because  here  at  the  centre  we 
have  to  draw  our  main  supply  of  food  and  raw  material  from 
overseas.”  As  we  respect  our  sea  traditions  and  realise  the 
supreme  importance  of  our  maritime  interests,  the  older  ships  of 
the  One-Power-Standard  Fleet  must  be  replaced  by  new  construc¬ 
tion.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that  officers  and  men  shall 
go  to  sea  in  men-of-war  in  which  they  cannot  hope,  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises,  to  fight  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  First  Lord 
has,  however,  announced  that  if  an  invitation  to  a  naval  con¬ 
ference  reaches  him  from  Washington,  he  will  accept  it  in  the 
hope  of  doing  “a  square  deal,”  and  thus  avoiding  anything  in  the 
nature  of  shipbuilding  rivalry  with  the  United  States. 

During  the  coming  summer  the  Dominion  Premiers  will  be  in 
London,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the  naval  defence  of  the 
Empire  will  demand  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  new  world 
situation  and  the  lessons  which  the  war  has  taught.  The  burden, 
as  the  new  Estimates  indicate,  has  become  too  heavy  for  us  to 
bear  alone,  even  though  in  place  of  the  old  Two-Power-Standard 
Fleet  we  are  now  proposing  to  maintain  only  a  One-Power- 
Standard  Fleet.  At  present  the  forty-seven  million  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  responsible  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  four 
hundred  and  forty  million  people  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
position  is  anomalous,  and,  as  Dominion  statesmen  have  admitted, 
does  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  self-respect  of  the  vounger 
nations. 

^Aaohibald  Hurd. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EMPIRE  DEFENCE. 


The  late  Mr.  H.  0.  Amold-Forster  stood  out  amongst  the  states¬ 
men  of  his  day  as  the  one  who,  above  all  others,  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  to  studying  problems  of  Empire  Defence.  His  principal 
r  achievement  was  the  establishment  of  a  General  Staff  for  the 
British  Army,  and,  as  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  be  included  in  the  first  batch  of  oflficers  appointed  to 
that  Staff,  it  may  be  that  this  short  account  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  study  of  defence  problems  since  the  year  1906  may 
be  of  value  to  the  public.  I  recall  a  vivid  memory  of  disquietude, 
when  I  was  serving  abroad  in  the  ’nineties  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Soudan,  produced  by  a  speech  delivered 
by  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
announced  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  extension 
of  territory  involved  the  extension  of  military  force,  and  no  one 
in  the  House  said  him  nay.  Then,  as  now.  Parliament  was  too 
>  much  occupied  with  domestic  problems  to  pay  adequate  attention 
to  Empire  policy,  and  to  the  defence  problems  that  go  therewith. 
The  attitude  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  was  reflected  in 
the  mental  equipment  of  our  successful  statesmen.  The  study 
of  war  history  bore  (and  still  bears)  no  part  in  that  equipment; 
i  It  may  be  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War 
will  be  assimilated,  and  the  University  authorities  responsible 
,  for  the  education  of  men  aspiring  to  eminence  in  public  life  will 
pay  some  attention  to  their  requirements  in  this  respect.  Lord 
;  Rothennere  has  enabled  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  make 
[  s  start  in  this  direction  by  endowing  a  chair  in  Naval  History, 

I  of  which  Professor  Holland  Rose  is  the  first  occupant,  and  Oxford 
j  has  its  Chichele  Professorship  of  Military  History,  held  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spenser  Wilkinson.  (Graduates  of  those  Universities  have 
\  therefore  the  opportunities  of  studying  certain  aspects  of  defence 
problems  peculiar-  to  the  British  Empire,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 

’  no  opportunities  are  provided  anywhere,  outside  the  sea,  land, 

‘  and  air  Services,  for  the  comprehensive  study  of  these  problems 

I  by  those  who,  in  aspiring  to  the  high  offices  of  State,  aspire  also 

I  to  accepting  the  responsibility  for  so  shaping  our  policy  that  our 

:  commitments  shall  keep  pace  with  our  resources  for  defence, 

r  In  a  recent  article  *  in  this  Review  I  endeavoured  to  point  the 

i  njoral  that,  if  we  do  not  study  Empire  defence  problems  in  the 

(1)  India  and  Empire  Defence.  Fobtkiohti.t  Rbvibw,  November,  1920. 

z*  2 
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light  of  history,  then  it  may  be  that  we  “shall  spread  our  feathers 
for  a  time,”  but  without  doubt  we  shall  “mew  them  soon  after.” i 
Shortly  after  that  article  was  published  the  House  of  Commons 
was  confronted  with  the  Government’s  Supplementary  Estimate 
from  the  War  Office  alone  for  nearly  ^40 ,000,000  for  the  current 
year,  chiefly  for  adventures  in  Persia  and  the  Middle  East. 
Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  those  responsible 
for  shaping  our  policy  had  done  so  without  first  taking  counsel 
of  any  body  competent  to  advise  upon  the  military  (sea,  land,  and 
air)  commitments  which  that  policy  was  likely  to  involve,  and 
without  counting  the  cost.  The  impression  produced  on  the 
public  mind  is  that,  unless  we  make  such  procedure  impossible 
in  future,  we  are  heading  for  disaster.  “The  blessing  of  Judah 
and  Issachar,”  wrote  Bacon,  “will  never  meet;  that  the  same 
people  or  nation  should  be  both  the  lion’s  whelp  and  the  ass 
between  burthens” — and  we  know  well  that  the  millions  of 
Eastern  races  whom  we  aspire  to  govern,  or  to  control  by  “man¬ 
dates”  until  they  can  stand  alone,  expect  to  find  more  of  the 
qualities  of  the  lion  than  of  the  ass  in  the  people  to  whom  they 
pay  their  allegiance. 

Here  let  me  revert  to  the  evolution  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff.  Lord  Bawlinson  was  the  Commandant  at  the  Staff  College 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  established  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  he  soon  discovered  the  need  of  widening 
the  scope  of  the  studice  at  Camberley.  He  established  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Empire  Defence  in  August,  1904.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  it  was  decided  at  a  small  luncheon  party, 
attended  by  Lord  Eawlinson,  Admiral  Sir  Edmond  Slade,  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  (the  present  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff), 
and  myself,  to  invite  the  Admiralty  to  send  naval  officers  to 
Camberley,  and  to  that  decision  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  the 
marvellous  change  in  sentiment  between  Army  and  Navy  which 
was  manifest  in  the  Great  War.  In  the  old  days  they  seem  to 
have  been  almost  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  they  were  to  the 
enemy.  In  January,  1905,  the  first  conference  of  officers  of  the 
new  General  Staff  was  held  at  Camberley,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot, 
as  Professor  of  the  subject,  to  deliver  an  address  to  them  on 
“Imperial  Strategy.”  The  only  point  of  interest  here  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  address  was  that  I  was  told  that  it  was  the 
first  time  that  attention  had  been  called  to  the  importance  to 
Army  officers  of  considering,  not  only  the  actual  handling  of 
military  forces  in  the  field,  but  also  the  influence  upon  military 
success  of  the  naval  situation,  the  food  supply,  sea-borne  trade, 
finance,  participation  by  the  Dominions,  and  other  similar  factors. 

(1)  Francis  Bacon. 
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Soon  afterwards  the  General  Staff  of  the  British  Army  developed 
into  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  one  of  their  first  duties  was 
to  draw  up  certain  principles  of  Empire  defence.  These  were 
drafted  at  the  War  Office  hy  Sir  Spencer  Ewart,  then  Director 
!  0^  Military  Intelligence  (which  included  Operations),  and  by  Sir 

Charies  Callwell,  then  Head  of  the  Operations  Section,  which 
dealt  with  such  subjects.  They  were  accepted  in  general  terms 
by  Ministers  of  the  whole  Empire  at  several  conferences,  up  to 
and  including  the  special  Naval  and  Military  Defence  Conference 
held  in  London  in  1909,  at  which  the  writer  was  present  as 
military  adviser  to  the  South  African  delegates.  To  those  prin- 
djdes  I  will  refer  later.  The  conspicuous  feature  of  all  these 
conferences  was,  at  first,  the  feeling  of  suspicion  that  an  Im¬ 
perial  General  Staff  would  get  too  big  for  its  boots,  and  attempt 
to  shape  policy  instead  of  acting  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity 
to  the  civilian  statesmen  who  are  responsible  for  policy  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  for  the  provision  of  the  forces,  both  naval  and 
military,  which  such  policy  may  entail.  The  following  clause, 
defining  the  position,  was  inserted  in  the  Field  Service  Eegula- 
tions,  of  which  Colonel  Walter  Adye  was  the  editor  ; — 

"  The  strength  of  forces  to  be  maintained  in  peace,  or  mobilised  for  war, 
is  a  matter  of  policy,  for  which  the  Government  is  responsible.” 

The  spending  departments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  respon¬ 
sible  that  the  forces  voted  by  Parliament  are  efficiently  organised, 
trained,  and  equipped  for  war. 

When  the  suspicion  that  the  Imperial  General  Staff  of  the 
British  Empire  would  (like  the  Great  General  Staff  in  Berlin) 
•spire  to  determine  policy  had  been  removed,  they  were  allowed 
to  get  to  work,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  introduce  jmi- 
fonnity  in  organisation,  training,  and  equipment  was  made  mani- 
f.  .  fcst  in  the  Great  War.  The  seizure  of  the  reins  of  government 
by  the  German  General  Staff,  on  the  other  hand,  resulted  in  the 
^  collapse  of  the  German  Empire.  From  time  immemorial  there 
has  been  a  strong  revulsion  against  “militarism  ”  in  these  islands ; 
•gainst  soldiers,  as  such,  having  any  voice  in  the  policy  of  the 
country,  excepting  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  it  is  highly  important,  when  seeking  a  road  out 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions,  to  make  sure  that  the 
^  determination  of  policy  rests  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
^  the  people.  That  this  feeling  is  predominant  we  can  gather 
from  the  storm  raised  in  the  Press  by  the  unfortunately  worded 
suggestion  in  the  report  of  the  Esher  Committee  that  “the  (!Jom- 
f-  mander-in-Chief  (in  India)  will  look  to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
I  General  Staff  for  supreme  direction  in  all  questions  of  Imperial 
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military  policy  in  which  India  is  concerned  ”  (my  italics).  Again  : 
“Broad  lines  of  military  policy  such  as  those  for  which  an 
Imperial  General  Staff  should  be  responsible.”  The  remainder 
of  the  report,  it  is  true,  shows  that  the  last  thing  contemplated 
by  the  members  of  the  Esher  Committee  was  to  take  the  control 
of  military  policy,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,  and 
actually  defined  in  the  Field  Service  Eegulations,  out  of  the  hands 
of  responsible  civilian  statesmen  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  It  is  a  puzzle  how  Lord 
Esher  (whose  work  as  Chairman  of  the  celebrated  “Triumvirate” 
in  1904,  and  whose  pamphlet  on  “National  Strategy”  in  the 
same  year,  did  so  much  to  improve  our  machinery  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  Empire  defence)  could  have  passed  the  phrases  to 
which  so  much  exception  has  been  taken.  We  may  all  hold 
our  own  views.  Some  may  think  that,  if  we  entrusted  military 
policy  to  soldiers,  we  should  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  oar 
military  commitments.  Some  may  wonder,  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  recent  pronouncements  on  our  military  policy  in  Persia, 
whether  that  policy  was  framed  in  accordance  with,  or  in  con¬ 
flict  with,  the  advice  of  any  competent  soldier  who  knows  his 
business..  But  we  are  all  agreed  that,  neither  in  these  islands 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  self- 
governing  nations,  is  there  any  desire  for  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  to  act  in  anything  but  a  purely  advisory  capacity. 

We  can  take  that  principle  ae  being  universally  accepted,  and 
we  can  now  pass  to  the  principles  of  Empire  defence  which  were 
amongst  the  earliest  products  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
These  principles  were,  firstly,  that  everything  depended  upon 
“the  possession  of  maritime  command” ;  secondly,  that  each  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  must  “provide,  organise,  and  render  efficient 
such  means  of  defence  as  will  form  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
most  probable  and  feasible  form  of  attack”;  and,  thirdly,  the 
principle  of  “mutual  support  at  a  time  of  emergency.”  These 
principles  were  brought  out  in  a  little  pamphlet  issued  to  British 
officers  taking  up  appointments  under  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions.  This  pamphlet  was  drawn  up,  I  believe,  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Sir  L.  E.  Kiggell,  afterwards  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  on  the  Western  Front,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Haig, 
then  Director  of  Staff  Duties  at  the  War  Office.  The  questions 
that  now  arise  are  :  Do  these  principles  still  hold  good?  How 
far  have  they  been  modified  by  experience  of  the  Great  War  in 
new  weapons?  By  aircraft?  By  submarines?  By  the  use  of 
poison  gas,  of  mines  sown  broadcast  in  the  fairways  of  shipping, 
and  other  forms  of  ruthless  warfare?  By  tanks  and  other 
mechanical  means  of  increasing  mobility?  By  any  other  new 
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inventions?  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
which,  be  it  noted,  is  a  purely  military  body  (in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term)  consisting  of  Army  officers,  was  at  once  obliged, 
when  putting  forward  principles  of  Empire  defence,  to  recognise 
that  such  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with  in  watertight 
compartments.  They  were  obliged  to  overlap,  and  to  refer  to 
maritime  command,  which  is  primarily  a  naval  matter.  The 
opinion  is  very  prevalent  in  these  days  that  the  mastery  of  human 
flight  has  revolutionised  the  problem  of  Empire  defence.  It  is 
clearly  necessary  to  investigate  this  question. 

Some  time  ago  a  proposal  was  put  forward  from  several  quarters 
that  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should  be  reorganised  on  entirely 
new  lines,  to  embrace  representatives  of  all  three  Services — sea, 
land,  and  air — not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  from  all  the 
Bister-nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  suggestion 
that  such  a  body  would  be  far  too  powerful  can  be  met  with  the 
reply  that  its  functions  would  be  purely  advisory,  as  are  those 
of  the  present  purely  military  General  Staff ;  but  there  are  more 
eerious  objections.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  presided  over  hy  the  Prime  Minister,  already 
has  its  advisers  in  the  Chiefs  of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Air 
Staffs  whom  it  calls  to  its  counsels.  A  separate  body  of  advisers 
'  on  the  same  subjects  would  be  looked  upon  with  dismay  by  all 
students  of  war  history.  Then,  again,  whom  would  this  technical 
body  advise?  Each  separate  Government  in  the  British  Ck)m- 
monwealth  of  nations  has  its  own  advisers,  and  jealously  guards 
this  principle.  The  Government  of  the  British  Empire  proper 
(the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  man¬ 
datory  territories  governed  therefrom)  also  has  its  own  advisers. 
So  has  India.  There  is  no  central  Government  over  the  whole, 
'  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  There  was,  for  a  time,  in  the  w'ar. 
f  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  exercised  those  functions  in  so  far 
as  the  direction  of  operations  of  war  was  concerned.  There  is 
.  none  now,  and,  writing  with  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  national  sentiment  and  susceptibility  of  the 
Dominions  to  any  hint  of  outside  control,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  will  be  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war,  yes,  if  we 
want  to  make  the  best  of  our  resources  in  emergency,  when  in- 
'i  terests  are  identical.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  in  these 
!i  matters,  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  seeking  our 
K  immediate  salvation  from  the  present  chaos  through  a  triune 
^  Imperial  General  Staff  are  prohibitive. 

Another  suggested  solution  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
Minister  of  Defence,  an  executive  dealing  with  the  sea,  land,  and 
air  forces.  “National  strategy,”  as  we  read  in  Lord  Esher’s 
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pamphlet  of  1904  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  “though  it 
must  be  considered  by  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  must  be 
decided  by  the  Defence  Committee  ’’  (then  just  being  established 
by  Mr.  Balfour),  “whereas  purely  military  strategy  is  in  all  its 
bearings  solely  a  matter  for  the  General  Staff,  just  as  naval 
strategy  is  solely  a  matter  for  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Admiralty.”  We  had  no  Naval  Staff  in  those  days,  and  no  Air 
Force.  A  great  point  was  matle  at  the  time  that  the  Defence 
Committee  Staff,  or  Secretariat,  dealing  with  questions  affecting 
the  two  Services,  would  become  too  powerful,  and  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  purely  military  or  purely  naval  matters.  As  a  result 
of  experience,  this  fear  will  probably  have  been  allayed.  I  will 
revert  to  this  point.  The  same  objection  would  apply  with  vastly 
greater  force  to  a  Minister  of  Defence.  Permanent  officials  In 
the  Civil  Service  can,  and  do,  suppress  their  individuality  and 
abstain  carefully  from  interfering  in  policy.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  politician  (and  success  in  public  life  in  these  days  depends 
above  all  else  upon  personality — some  would  add  upon  pushful¬ 
ness)  to  make  his  voice  heard,  and  to  interfere  with  policy  if  he 
gets  a  chance.  Defence  policy  does,  or  should,  govern  all  else 
in  our  foreign  relationships,  if  not  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Premier  deputing  to  another  Minister 
the  control  of  so  important  a  matter.  The  object  to  be  attained 
is  the  proper  consideration  of  the  military  (in  its  widest  sense) 
obligations  entailed,  not  only  after,  but  before,  any  policy  is 
adopted.  We  want  a  permanent  body  to  report  to  the  Prime 
Minister  on  such  matters,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  war.  This  point  has  recently  been  brought  into  prominence 
in  connection  with  the  draft  “mandates,”  accepted,  as  their  pre¬ 
amble  tells  us,  on  behalf  of  the  various  individual  Governments 
in  the  British  Commonwealth,  without  the  nations  concerned 
having  been  given  any  idea  of  the  military  and  financial  commit¬ 
ments  involved. 

In  time  of  war  we  proved  ourselves  to  be  in  sore  need  of  some 
such  body  to  study  the  nature  and  strength  of  our  available  forces 
before  making  plans  for  their  strategic  employment.  We  wanted 
the  same,  or  a  similar,  body  to  examine  all  projects  for  military 
expeditions,  apart  from  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France,  for  which  the  plans  had  been  worked  out  in  detail  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  in  time 
of  peace.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  w^e  had  such  a  body  in 
the  form  of  a  Sub-Committee,  presided  over  by  Admiral  Sir  H.  B. 
Jackson,  to  report  to  the  Prime  Minister  upon  all  such  projects.* 
The  War  Office  was  represented  by  Sir  Charles  Callwell,  then 

(1)  See  Sir  Julian  Corbett’s  History,  Vol.p. 
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Director  of  Military  Operations.  Having  served  on  the  Sub¬ 
committee  myself,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  guiding 
principle  that  governed  their  procedure  was  to  study  carefully  all 
available  resources  before  making  recommendations  about  their 
most  effective  employment.  The  system  worked  smoothly  and 
well,  as  instanced  by  the  selection  of  objectives,  such  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  wireless  stations  and  harbours  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Africa 
and  their  capture,  which  influenced  immediately  the  protection 
of  our  trade  routes  and  troop  movements.  Had  the  system  of 
referring  projects  to  some  such  body  been  continued,  there  would 
have  been  no  likelihood  of  our  embarking  upon  the  Dardanelles 
adventure  under  conditions  rendering  success  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  The  story  is  almost  forgotten  now,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  revive  any  personal  controversies.  There  are  two  opinions 
about  whether  the  end  in  view  was  desirable  or  attainable ;  there 
is  only  one  opinion  about  the  means  available  at  the  time  being 
quite  inadequate  to  attain  the  desired  end.  A  Special  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  a  non-committal  report,  failed  to  establish  any  personal 
responsibility  for  the  useless  expenditure  of  human  life,  which 
ended  in  fiasco.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  their  report 
lies  in  an  appendix,  which  contains  a  constructive  proposal  by 
Mr.  Walter  Roche,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  body  of  sea,  land,  and  air  officers 
to  examine  into,  and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  up,  plans  for  making 
the  most  effective  use  of  our  available  resources  in  time  of  war 
before  such  plans  are  put  in  operation  by  the  statesmen  who  are 
responsible  for  their  adoption.  Officially,  we  are  not  at  war  now ; 
the  Dardanelles  expedition,  and  the  system  under  which  such 
happenings  were  possible,  has  only  been  referred  to  here  because 
it  led  directly  to  other  adventures,  which  may  have  re-established 
our  lost  prestige,  but  which  undoubtedly  produced  an  aftermath 
of  military  and  financial  commitments  even  now  only  dimly 
realised  by  the  public. 

The  Government  machinery  for  dealing  with  Empire  defence 
has  been  outgrown  by  the  vastness  of  the  problem.  Our  military 
commitments  on  land  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  so  has  the 
cost  of  military  forces.  The  problem  of  s^a  security,  upon  which 
all  else  depends,  has  been  complicated  by  alterations  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  sea  warfare,  and  by  the  competition  of  other  Powers 
in  distant  seas.^  Enthusiasts  in  aircraft  maintain  that,  in  a  very 
few  years,  air  forces  will  decide  the  issue  between  nations  within 
the  radius  of  their  operations,  a  radius  which  is  constantly  being 

(1)  The  problemfof  the  Pacific,  so  ably  dealt  with  by  Rear-Admiral  Adair  in  a 
iMent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  affeota  the  security,  and  may  affect  the 
eastenoe,  of  the  British  Empire  as  at  present  constituted. 
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extended.  Above  all,  we  are  told. that  economy  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  that  there  must  be  no  overlapping  such  as 
existed  in  the  years  before  the  war,  when  we  were  warned  that  we 
must  at  all  costs  have  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  prevent  invasion, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  Army  earmarked  for  home  defence,  to 
deal  with  invasion  in  the  absence  of  that  Navy.  We  cannot 
afford  any  such  overlapping.  We  are  told  that,  unless  due 
economy  is  exercised,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  dangers  from 
within  more  serious  than  any  likely  to  come  from  without.  In 
such  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  have  the 
best  possible  machinery  to  ensure  adequate  study  of  the  problem 
of  Empire  defence.  Nominally  we  have  it,  perhaps,  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  In  practice  we  have  not. 
Before  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  was  established  the 
questions  with  which  it  deals  were  determined  directly  by  the 
Cabinet,  and,  as  we  know,  no  record  used  to  be  kept  of  Cabinet 
decisions.  I  remember  once,  in  what  perhaps  was  a  minor 
matter,  the  defence  of  the  island  of  Ascension,  a  somewhat  acrid 
correspondence  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  A 
Royal  Commission  (Lord  Carnarvon  as  President),  which  sat  in 
the  early  ’eighties,  recommended  that  St.  Helena  should  be 
defended,  and  not  Ascension,  as  a  sort  of  flying  base  for  Her 
Majesty’s  ships,  where  certain  stores  should  be  kept  for  their  use. 
The  Government  decided  to  adopt  this  suggestion.  The  War 
Office  provided  defences  and  a  small  garrison  for  St.  Helena,  and 
then  asked  the  Admiralty  to  move  the  naval  stores  there  from 
Ascension.  The  Admiralty  refused.  The  question  then  went  to 
the  Cabinet.  The  First  Ix>rd  gathered  the  impression  that  the 
Cabinet’s  ruling  was  in  favour  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  maintained  that  it  was  in  favour  of  the  War 
Office,  and  the  controversy  continued — for  all  I  know,  to  this 
day. 

The  Cabinet  now  has  its  own  permanent  Secretariat,  of  which 
the  head  is  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  who  gained,  in  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  the  confidence  of  four 
successive  Prime  Ministers — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  H.  Campbell 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  His  prede¬ 
cessors  at  the  Defence  Committee  were  Sir  Charles  Ottley  and 
Sir  George  Clarke  (now  Lord  Sydenham).  At  the  time  when 
the  Committee  was  put  on  its  present  footing  I  remember 
reading  ^  that : — 

"Several  objections  have  been  urged  to  the  appointment  of  such  m 
official,  but  they  are  none  of  them  convincing,  and  they  cannot  even  be  said 
to  be  weighty.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Defence 

(1)  **  National  Strategy,”  by  Viscount  Esher,  1904. 
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Committee  would,  if  he  were  a  capable  man,  acquire  too  preponderating  an 
•uthoritj  in  the  Nadional  Councils. 

"Precisely  the  same  argument  could  be  urged  against  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  successive  civil  servants 
of  great  ability  have  filled  that  high  office  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

“It  is  urged  that  such  an  official  and  his  staff  would  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  Office,  and  thereby  create 
confusion  and  friction. 

"  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  their  functions  would  be  perfectly  distinct.” 

With  the  present  holder  of  the  oflBce  there  can  be  no  such  fears, 
as  has  been  proved  by  expe'rience,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
advanced  that,  under  the  new  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
duplicate  the  work  of  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  and  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  The  advantage  in  so  doing, 
so  long  as  a  man  capable  of  fulfilling  both  tasks  can  be  found, 
is  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  Chairman  of  both  Cabinet  and 
Committee,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  same  Secretariat. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
sat  even  once  during  the  war  after  its  Secretariat  was  turned 
over  to  the  various  more  or  less  responsible  executive  bodies  that 
were  engaged  at  different  periods  in  controlling  the  operations. 
I  notice  a  statement  in  an  article  by  Major-General  Sir  S.  IT. 
Davidson,  M.P.,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Army  Quarterly,  that 
the  Committee  has  sat  only  once  since  the  Armistice.  If  correct, 
this  confirms  the  impression  that  our  foreign  policy,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  been  based  upon  any  opinion  by  a  competent  body  upon 
the  question  whether  the  military  (sea,  land,  and  air)  commit¬ 
ments  involved  are  within  the  compass  of  our  resources.  The 
point  about  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  when  it  does 
meet,  is  that  the  Ministers  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
measures  advocated  generally  have  seats  on  the  Committee.  For 
that  reason,  action  is  taken  at  once  by  those  with  the  power  to 
take  it,  whereas  in  the  old  days,  when  bodies  outside  the  Cabinet, 
rach  as  Royal  Commissions,  made  recommendations,  years  used 
to  elapse  before  even  the  simplest  action  was  taken.  Another 
strong  point  about  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  that 
the  problems  of  defence  are  considered  from  a  wider  point  of  view 
than  that  of  the  defence  forces.  The  economic,  financial,  and 
political  bearings  of  all  measures  proposed  are  represented  by 
Ministers  responsible  for  dealing  with  such  questions.  More¬ 
over,  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  having  wisely  been  left 
elastic  by  its  originator,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister  can 
offer  a  seat  on  the  Committee  to  anyone  he  likes,  whether  within 
or  without  the  British  Ministry  or  the  public  departments.  The 
opportunity  has  often  been  taken  to  invite  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  visiting  this  country  to  take  part  in  its 
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deliberations,  and  the  exposition  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (then  Sir  Edward  Grey)  to  these  Ministers  on  the 
occasion  of  a  pre-war  Imperial  CJonference  had  much  to  do  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  Dominions  in  the  great  conflict, 
and  led  ultimately  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  for  controlling  the  operations. 

Having  noted  its  strong  points,  let  us  notice  its  weakness,  apart 
from  the  allegation  that  it  does  not  meet  often  enough,  and  that, 
when  it  does,  its  members  are  too  much  occupied  with  other 
business  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  points  imder  dis¬ 
cussion.  All  problems  of  Empire  defence,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  must  be  affected  by  conditions  bearing  only  indirectly  upon 
the  provision  and  distribution  of  the  fighting  forces ;  by  politi^, 
financial,  and  economic  considerations.  Since  the  members  of 
the  Committee  are  mostly  hard-worked  Ministers,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  only  be  called  together  to  deal  with 
questions  affecting  more  than  one  Department  of  State.  Further 
than  that,  the  Departments  of  State  should,  by  inter-communica¬ 
tion  and,  if  necessary,  by  Departmental  Committees,  settle  ont 
of  court  all  questions  of  secondary  importance  without  setting  the 
machinery  of  the  Defence  Committee  in  motion.  Defence  ques¬ 
tions  group  themselves  naturally  into  those  affecting  the  fighting 
forces  directly,  and  those  affecting  them  indirectly.  As  matters 
stand,  there  is  a  tendency  for  time  to  be  wasted  by  members  who 
are  authorities  on  the  second  group  intervening  in  discussions 
affecting  chiefly  those  who  are  experts  in  the  first  group.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  value  of  brains  in  the  conduct  of  defence 
matters  and  in  the  handling  of  the  fighting  forces,  but  brains 
without  knowledge  have  been  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  conference  table  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  hard 
workers  is  not  a  good  place  for  the  ignorant  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  strong  case  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  body  of  responsible  experts  in  the  nature  and  handling 
of  sea,  land,  and  air  forces,  closely  in  touch  with  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  to  study  problems  of  Empire  defence  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fighting  forces,  to  define  their  functions 
so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  overlapping  or  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,/ so  as  to  save  time  in  discussion  when  that 
Committee  meets.  The  same  body  would,  in  accordance  with 
the  proposal  in  the  appendix  to  the  Dardanelles  Commission 
report,  be  responsible  for  co-ordinating  the  three  Services  in  time 
of  war,  and  for  drawing  up  or  reporting  upon  all  strategical  plans 
before  their  adoption.  If  this  conclusion  is  accepted,  the  mem- 
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bership  of  the  body  is  obvious.  It  should  be  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Staff  of  Navy,  Army,  and 
Air  Force,  or  of  their  responsible  representatives,  and  it  will 
probably  be  desirable  to  call  it  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  with  a  Secretariat  provided  by  that  body. 
A  proposal  to  that  effect  was  put  forward  in  the  Press  by  the 
present  writer  in  1919,  after  careful  study  of  the  two  alternatives 
—a  Defence  Minister,  or  a  ^Qea-Land-and-Air  General  Staff,  which 
were  then  being  strongly  advocated.  The  Army  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  suggesting  other  expedients,  arrived 
independently  at  the  same  conclusion  last  May,  when  they 
addressed  a  minute  to  the  Prime  Minister  advocating  the  imme¬ 
diate  creation  of  “a  Standing  Joint  Defence  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  formed  of  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  the  C.I.G.S.,  and  the  C.A.S.,  or  ofi&cers  appointed  or 
deputed  by  them,  together  with  representatives  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Dominions,  of  India,  and  of  other  Departments  concerned.” 
Of  the  duties  of  this  proposed  body,  the  most  important  were 
to  examine  our  responsibilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence, 
to  examine  the  Estimates  in  draft  to  ensure  economy  and 
efficiency  (I  should  prefer  ”  to  avoid  overlapping  ”  :  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Departments  concerned  to  ensure  economy  and 
efficiency),  and  to  examine  the  proposals  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  understand  that  this  proposal  was  received  sympathetically  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Whether  this,  or 
any  other,  such  purely  advisory  body  may  be  preferred,  it  was 
farther  advocated  that  it  should  meet  regularly  and  frequently, 
that  it  should  have  a  permanent  Secretariat,  and  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  should  be  a  Minister  not  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great 
Departments  of  State,  excepting  on  those  occasions  when  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  was  present. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  minute  that  remind  us  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  the  references  to  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  and  to  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Premiers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Commonwealth 
propose  to  assemble  in  London  in  June  to  discuss  cognate  prob¬ 
lems,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that,  before  long,  the  Empire 
Constitutional  Conference  will  be  held,  as  advocated  by  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917.  We  also  know  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disarmament  is  a  live  one  in  international  affairs  and  that 
the  League  of  Nations  has  set  up  machinery  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  Both  for  the  Premiers’  Conference  and  for  the  League 
of  Nations  it  is  necessary  that  the  question  of  the  minimum 
armaments  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  shall  be  considered  by  a 
competent  body,  and  a  brief  prepared.  This  can  only  be  done 
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by  such  a  committee  of  responsible  experts  as  that  proposed,  and 
unless  this  action  is  taken  without  delay  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  the  Premiers  is  likely  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  discusdon 
of  vague  generalities. 

I  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  Lord  Esher’s  pamphlet 
on  “National  Strategy,”  which  was  evidently  written  with  a 
view  to  meeting  objections  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  when  it  was  established  in  1904  : 

“  To  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  to  consider  carefully  problems  which  may 
only  be  soluble  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  prepared  for  war,  is  to  increase 
the  risk  of  war,  is  a  futile  contention,  and  there  is  no  clearer  proof  of  its 
futility  than  this  fact,  that  of  all  great  nations  of  the  earth,  the  British 
Empire  has  displayed  less  military  forethought,  and  yet,  for  fifty  years, 
hardly  a  year  has  passed  when  peace  has  reigned  within  her  frontiers. 

“  Yet,  it  must  not  he  assumed  that,  because  the  fates  have  been  unusually 
kind,  and  because  we  have,  as  one  of  our  Prime  Ministers  has  said,  hitherto 
*  muddled  through  ’  successfully,  we  shall  inevitably  be  so  fortunate.” 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and 
its  work  in  1904-1914,  I  tremble  to  think  to  what  extent  we 
should  have  been  likely  even  to  Have  “muddled  through”  (as 
we  did  at  an  appalling  cost)  in  the  Great  War.  The  problem 
of  Empire  defence'  has  now  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  main 
Committee,  and  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  Sub-Committee,  under  its  effective  control,  to  take  the 
labour  off  its  shoulders. 

The  problem  of  Empire  defence  will  loom  very  largely  in  the 
councils  of  the  Premiers  when  they  meet  in  London  next  sum¬ 
mer.  It  will  differ  completely,  from  the  problems  dealt  with 
by  previous  conferences,  in  the  matter  of  sea  defence,  which 
governs  all  others.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  Admiralty, 
speaking  for  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  guarantee 
a  world-wide  sea  security,  as  affecting  territory  and  sea-borne 
trade,  to  all  nations  grouped  in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
whether  or  not  the  burden  is  shared  by  all  who  benefit  there¬ 
from.  X 

We  have  at  present  no  machinery  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  sea,  land,  and  air  conditions  involved  in  the  problem. 

George  Aston. 


HERBEKT  HORNE  AND  HIS  PALAZZETTO. 


It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  except  for  a  small  group  of  art-lovers 
and  connoisseurs  here  in  England,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
Herbert  Horne  and  his  beautiful  little  Palace,  containing  the 
collection  of  a  lifetime,  which  he  generously  left  to  the  City 
of  Florence  where  he  had  lived  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

It  is  true  that  he  passed  away  in  war-time,  when  our  hearts 
and  minds  were  so  obsessed  with  the  stem  realities  of  those 
strenuous  years,  that  we  felt  little  interest  in  any  other  subject ; 
also  for  some  time  before  he  died  he  was  so  out  of  health  that 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  even  the  narrow  circle  of  friends 
he  frequented  in  Florence,  only  one  or  two  of  whom  were  still 
allowed  to  visit  him  at  the  last. 

The  story  of  Herbert  Horne’s  life  is,  like  himself,  interesting 
and  distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary ;  he  began  when  young  as  an 
architect  and  writer ;  one  of  his  most  familiar  architectural  works 
is  that  rather  mysterious  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  in  Bayswater 
Road  close  to  the  Marble  Arch,  that  lies  back  from  the  pavement 
across  a  green  sward.  It  has  a  facade  which  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  upon  one  of  the  gateposts  this  inscription 
is  engraved  : — 

Passengers  throngh  the  busy  streets  of  London, 

Enter  this  Sanctuary  for  rest,  and  silence,  and  prayer,  * 

Let  the  pictured  walls  within 

Speak  of  the  past  yet  ever  continuing  ways  of  God  with  man. 

In  those  days  his  writings  w’ere  poems,  and  articles  on  art, 
some  of  which  appeared  in  The  Hobby  Horse,  a  literary  journal 
with  which  Professor  Selwyn  Image  was  then  associated.  But 
what  concerns  us  most  is  the  fact  that  the  time  came  when  he 
felt  drawn  towards  Italy  and  Italian  art,  so  he  went  to  Florence 
to  study  Botticelli  and  write  his  Life  and  works,  and  remained 
there,  more  or  less,  until  he  died.  During  all  this  time,  although 
his  means  were  small,  he  was  carefully  and  patiently  collecting 
anything  and  everything  antique  of  artistic  worth,  especially 
dedicating  time  and  trouble  to  gathering  together  many  of  the 
domestic  articles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  belong¬ 
ing  to  what  are  called  the  Minor  Arts,  and  in  those  days  a  person 
with  taste,  knowledge,  and  judgment  could  pick  up  many  rare 
and  interesting  things  not  necessarily  of  great  value. 

In  order  to  continue  collecting  in  this  manner  he,  every  now 
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auld  then,  disposed  of  a  few  of  those  pictures  or  works  of  art 
which  he  cared  for  least,  and  which  were  not  suitable  for  the 
Florentine  House  of  the  Renaissance,  that  always,  from  the  very 
first,  he  was  determined  to  acquire,  and  for  which  he  attended 
all  the  sales,  in  and  out  of  season,  hunted  over  all  the  old  shops 
with  infinite  patience  and  care,  frequented  the  antiquity  dealers 
in  their  own  homes  and  in  dark  parlours  behind  their  shops, 
and  in  this  manner  with  his  inspired  powers  of  observation  he 
gradually  managed  to  amass  all  the  appropriate  furniture, 
majolica,  platters,  knives  and  forks,  and  every  kind  of  domestic 
or  ornamental  object  which  belonged  to  the  life,  habits,  and 
customs  of  that  period,  which,  collectively,  are  interesting  in 
their  different  types  of  rarity  and  antiquity. 

Finally,  after  many  patient  years  of  waiting  and  planning,  be 
W8U9  able  to  acquire  a  long-coveted  Palazzetto,  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Alberti  and  the  Corsi,  which  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  dei  Benci  and  the  Corso  dei  Tin  tori,  and  is  a  rare  jewel  d 
architecture  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  Florentine  Quattrocento. 
The  exterior  was  originally  enriched  with  carved  stonework  and 
friezes,  but  the  last  owners  of  the  Palazzetto  sold  some  of  the 
splendid  chimney-pieces  and  the  frieze  above  the  door ;  however, 
the  fine  columns  in  the  exquisite  little  courtyard  with  their 
capitals  and  pediments  remain,  and  belong  to  the  most  beautiful 
period  of  Florentine  art. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  attraction  this  perfect  little 
example  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its 
modest  dimensions  and  fine  possibilities,  had  for  Herbert  Horne, 
and  what  a  labour  of  love  it  was  to  him  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
state  of  being;  nor  was  it  difficult  for  a  man  of  his  knowledge 
to  realise  the  resemblance  of  style  existing  between  his  Palazzo 
and  Palazzo  Gondi,  and  that  they  both  owed  their  architectural 
beauty  to  Giuliamo  de  S.  Gallo,  whilst,  doubtless,  the  stone 
carving  should  be  attributed  to  his  pupils,  amongst  them,  possibly, 
Andrea  Sansovino.  Horne,  attracted  first  by  its  possibilities,  set 
to  work  to  reclaim  the  Palazzetto,  to  restore  it  so  completely 
as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  form  and  state,  and  to  this  end 
he  worked  with  the  same  patience  and  skill  that  he  expended 
upon  its  acquisition ;  he  took  down  partition  walls  that  had 
divided  the  rooms  into  quartieri,  he  sought  and  found  the  ancient 
colours  and  plaster  under  the ‘dirt  of  ages,  and  he  re-discovered 
the  old  ceilings.  But,  alas !  before  he  had  time  to  arrange  all 
his  collections  in  a  fitting  manner,  he  was  stricken  with  illness, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

His  fine  and  important  library  on  the  second  floor  was  almost 
the  only  part  of  his  possessions  that  he  had  been  able  to  set 
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in  order,  together  with  a  room  containing  his  precious  manu- 
icripts,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  documents  transmbed  by  him 
from  Archives,  a  perfect  mine  of  information  in  the  History  of 
Art,  which  will  some  day  see  the  light  in  published  form ;  and 
here  also  were  arranged  the  coins,  medals,  plaques,  and  various 
useful  domestic  objects  for  the  toilet,  games,  mathematical 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Then  in  one  of  the  many  cabinets 
perhaps  the  most  precious  of  all  his  collections  are  now  stored ; 
and  these  are  the  rich  and  varied  drawings  and  prints,  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  patient  and  impassioned  research,  which  merit 
a  q)ecial  mention,  for  amongst  the  latter  there  are  some  extremely 
rare  specimens,  especially  those  printed  in  two  colours,  whilst 
the  drawings  include  a  priceless  book  containing  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  drawings  by  G.  B,  Tiepolo,  as  well  as  a  fine  set 
of  Claude  Lorraine  ;  a  sketch-book  of  drawings  of  Umbrian-Roman 
aod  Apennine  castles  by  Salvator  Rosa,  others  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Guercino,  Poussin,  Guardi,  Parmigiano,  Raphael,  and 
(Hinsborough. 

•  On  the  first  floor  of  the  Palace  the  most  valuable  and  important 
of  Horne’s  pictures  are  now  arranged,  and  these  include  a  San 
Stef  am  attributed  to  Giotto,  which,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Mason 
Perkins,*  is  the  most  precious  and  important  piece  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  great  canvas  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  a  characteristic  panel  by  Beccafumi,  a  lovely  Madonna 
by  Neroccio  (from  the  Nevin  Collection  in  Rome),  a  bearded 
man’s  portrait  from  Palazzo  Patrizi  in  Siena,  which  Horne 
ascribes  to  Sodoma,  but  about  which  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  seems 
donbtful,^  a  S.  Caterina  by  Signorelli,  a  San  Gerolamo  in  an 
ample  landscape  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  very  fine  Madonna  and 
Child,  and  a  Pietd  bought  in  Arezzo  in  1910,  which  Horne  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  genuine  Simone  Martini,  and  by  others  attributed 
to  Lippo  Memmi,  three  panels  of  Saints  of  an  exceptional  colour 
force  ascribed  by  Mason  Perkins  ten  years  ago  to  Pietro 
Lmrenzetti,  and  many  notable  works  by  Dosso  Dossi  and  others ; 
whilst  in  sculpture  there  is  an  exquisite  marble  medallion  head 
of  the  young  St.  John  (S.  Giovannino)  by  Desiderio  da  Settig- 
nanno,  a  statue  carved  in  wood  of  St.  Paul  by  Vecchietta,  and  a 
fine  torso  of  an  athlete  by  Giambologna.  Then  Carlo  Gamba 
writes  *  of  an  exceedingly  rare  and  exquisite  carpet  of  Florentine 
Quattrocento  work  in  an  Oriental  design,  which  Home  came 
upon,  covered ‘with  candle-grease  and  dirt,  in  some  neglected 
oorner  of  a  Sacristy,  and,  after  having  cleaned  it  himself  with 

(1)  Raaaegna  d'Arte  (Faecicolo  Aprile-Maggio),  1918. 

(2)  ItoMegria  d’Arte.  July-August,  1918. 

{i)JDtdalo,,Agoato,  1920. 
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infinite  care  and  pains,  the  full  meaning  of  its  beauty  and  import¬ 
ance  as,  perhaps,  the  only  existing  example  of  an  ancient  and 
forgotten  Florentine  industry,  came  to  light. 

The  great  rooms  also  contain  fine  specimens  of  furniture 
belonging  to  various  periods,  carved,  inlaid,  and  painted,  hand¬ 
some  cabinets  and  presses  full  of  old  plates,  ewers,  cups,  bowls 
in  majolica  dating  from  early  times  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Amongst  these  there  is  a  fine  Urbino  plate  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fourteenth-century  tail-handled  vase  (anfora)  of  Orvieto 
make.  Then  there  is  a  cabinet  containing  golden  church  vessels, 
glass  cupboards  filled  with  remarkable  collections  of  old  fifteenth- 
century  forks,  knives,  and  spoons,  and  a  terra-cotta  model  for 
an  equestrian  monument  inspired  in  the  drawings  of  Leonardo 
for  that  of  Francesco  Sforza. 

Herbert  Horne’s  greatest  published  work  is  his  Life  and  Works , 
of  Botticelli,  which  was  the  subject  of  years  of  study  and 
research,  and  stands  alone  as  the  only  learned  and  elaborate  work 
on  Botticelli  and  his  school  that  exists,  invaluable  for  the  use 
of  students  of  Italian  art.  He  amassed  so  great  a  quantity  of 
material  on  Botticelli’s  school  and  followers  that  a  further  series 
of  volumes  was  to  have  been  written  and  published,  the  notes 
for  which  may  yet  be  put  together;  and,  apart  from  the  second 
volume  of  his  Botticelli,  Home  had  in  preparation  at  the  time 
of  his  death  two  other  books,  one  on  Giotto  and  the  Giottesques, 
the  other  on  Pesellino  and  his  School.  The  manuscripts  and 
notes  of  these  he  showed  to  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
with  whom  he  often  discussed  these  works,  and,  furthermore,  he 
had  notes  for  many  articles,  none  of  which  was  ever  destined  to 
take  a  final  form. 

To  Mr.  F.  Mason  Perkins  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many 
details  in  the  complex  individuality  of  Herbert  Horne,  who  was 
by  nature  very  reserved  and  reticent,  and  seldom  made  any 
references  to  his  early  life  save  in  its  connection  with  books  and 
art.  Before  he  went  to  Italy  he  was  more  or  less  a  literary 
student,  although  from  his  bovhood  he  had  been  interested  in 
art,  especially  as  a  collector.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  born  collector 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  it  seemed  as  if  his  main  interest  was  that  of  an  art- 
historical  student  rather  than  that  of  a  connoisseur  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term.  His  book  on  Botticelli  and  most  of 
his  published  works  appear  to  prove  this.  Not  that  he  was 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  what  is  alive  in  a  work  of 
art — for  he  was  intensely  appreciative — but  that  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  student  to  whom  the  literary  and  historic  part  of  art 
had  as  great,  if  not  at  times  an  even  greater,  attraction  than  its 
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purely  aesthetic  elements.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
patient,  careful,  and  conscientious  of  students  in  the  field  of 
art,  and  it  was  this  meticulous  carefulness  that  saved  him  from 
dropping  into  the  irresponsible  facility  which  has  earned  notoriety 
for  so  many  writers;  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevented  him  from 
giving  us  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  results  of 
his  studies  in  a 'published  form. 

It  was  wonderful  what  results  his  patience,  care,  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  brought  to  him,  for,  as  has  already  been  said,  he  was 
far  from  being  a  rich  man,  but  he  lived  frugally,  spending  little 
or  nothing  on  himself,  and  devoting  whatever  money  he  possessed 
to  his  collection.  He  had  a  curiously  accurate  discrimination, 
and  in  some  ways  a  flair  that  was  more  a  gift  than  acquired 
knowledge ;  he  bought  wisely,  with  a  certain  shrewdness — many 
a  prize  amongst  his  collection  of  drawings  was  “picked  up”  for 
a  few  shillings,  and  many  a  painting  that  at  first  sight  seemed 
a  mere  croMe,  or  a  poor  copy,  he  found  to  be  a  primitive. 

There  is  something  rather  splendid  about  this  rich  legacy  left 
by  a  comparatively  poor  man  to  the  City  of  Florence,  a  wonderful 
gift  bequeathed  by  a  stranger  to  the  country  whose  Art  had 
become  a  part  of  himself,  so  deeply  had  he  identified  himself 
with  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  Palazzo  and 
its  fine  collections  and  priceless  Art  Library  will  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and,  above  all,  to  students  of  art,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  testator;  but  up  to  now,  although  it  is  nearly  five 
years  since  Herbert  Home  passed  away,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  Government  *'0  carry  out  the  directions  and 
conditions  of  his  will. 

Ethel  Harter. 
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“I  SOMETIMES  feel,”  Mr.  Balfour  recently  observed,  “as  if 
nothing  of  much  importance  had  happened  in  Our  time  before 
1914.”  It  is  indeed  difficult,  amid  the  Sturm  und  Drang  which 
the  world-war  has  left  as  its  legacy  to  mankind,  to  recall  what 
now  seem  to  many  the  petty  questions  and  obsolete  controversies 
of  the  past,  and  to  trace,  in  some  of  their  phases,  the  germinv 
tion  and  evolution  of  the  problems  which  to-day  we  have  to  face. 
The  great  names  of  Bright  and  Gladstone  are  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  or  ignorantly  disparaged ;  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
recent  past,  perhaps  Disraeli  and  Chamberlain  alone,  with  their 
“imperial”  thoughts  and  projects,  are  habitually  mentioned  with 
respect.  Both  Gladstone  and  Bright  from  their  recorded  utter¬ 
ances  may  be  regarded,  so  far  as  the  social  and  political  outlook 
was  concerned,  on  the  whole  as  optimists;  both  had  their  limita¬ 
tions,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy ;  both  also  had  their 
misgivings  as  to  the  tendencies  of  democracy.  Rather  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Bright,  addressing  an  audience  of  working 
men  at  Edinburgh,  concluded  with  a  characteristic  peroration. 
“The  nation,”  he  said,  “is  now  in  power;  and  if  wisdom  abide 
with  power,  the  generation  to  follow  may  behold  the  glorious 
day  of  which  we,  in  our  time,  with  our  best  endeavours,  can 
only  hope  to  see  the  earliest  dawn.”  ^  There  is  much  virtue 
in  an  if. 

That  address  was  delivered  after  the  enactment  of  the  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  by  which  Lord  Derby  had  “dished  the  Whigs.” 
Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed,  and  it  was 
again  in  Midlothian  that  a  warning  voice  was  heard.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  once  remarked  in  a  private  conversation  that,  in  the  days 
to  come,  he  foresaw  in  the  political  prospect  “nothing  but  infinite 
quackery.”  In  his  public  utterances  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
sound  a  less  lugubrious  note.  On  retiring  from  official  life,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  his  election  committee,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  sixty  years  since  the  first  Reform  Bill,  which  prac¬ 
tically  synchronised  with  his  own  Parliamentary  career,  had  on 
the  whole  been  “a  history  of  emancipation.”  “Now,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “another  period  has  opened — a  period  possibly  of  yet 
greater  moral  dangers,  certainly  a  great  ordeal  for  those  classes 
now  becoming  largely  conscious  of  power.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  tme  friend  of  the  country  to  remind  the  masses  that  their 
(1)  Ptt&Iic  Addresaea.  Ed.  Rogers,  138. 
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present  political  elevation  is  owing  to  no  principles  less  broad 
and  noble  than  these — the  love  of  liberty,  of  liberty  for  all  .  .  . 
’and  the  resolute  preference  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  to  any 
interest,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  a  narrower  scope.”  ^ 

What  has  happened  during  the  five  and  twenty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  departed  from  the  scene  on 
which  he  had  so  long  been  a  protagonist?  We  have  witnessed, 
speaking  broadly,  ten  years  of  Conservative  government,  ten 
years  of  Liberal  government,  and  five  years  of  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  by  Coalition.  During  the  first  period  Lord  Salisbury  was 
PSr?me  Minister,  and  on  retiring,  after  the  Boer  War  was  over, 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew ;  but  the  outstanding  figure  in  the 
political  history  of  the  period  is  that  of  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
When  the  Ministry  was  formed  it  was  not  without  a  definite 
conception  that  he  chose  the  Colonial  Office,  where  his  adminis¬ 
tration  was  epoch-making  in  more  ways  than  one.  Among  other 
consequences  it  produced  the  Boer  War,  which,  as  Lord  Russell 
|»:edicted,  nearly  wrecked  the  Empire*  and  incidentally  founded 
the  political  fortune  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  After  the  first  twelve 
months  of  that  three-year  struggle  the  Government,  fortified  by 
Lord  Roberts’s  assurance  that  the  war  was  “virtually  over,” 
secured  another  five  years  of  office  by  the  “Khaki  Election”  of 
1900.  When  the  war  was  really  over,  and  the  retrospect  proved 
nnpleasing,  Chamberlain  raised  the  new  issue  of  Tariff  Reform, 
on  which  he  was  as  successful  in  splitting  his  party  as  on  the 
question  of  Irish  policy  he  had  been  when  in  the  other  camp. 
The  Boer  War  and  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  Protection — which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  described  as  “  not  only  dead  but  damned  ” 
—are  the  principal  events  which  will  be  remembered  in  the 
political  chronicles  of  those  ten  years;  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  period  was  that  a  great  opportunity  was 
irrevocably  lost.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  possessed  more  constructive 
energy,  and  a  less  sceptical  temperament,  he  might  have  carried 
a  radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  have  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  our  national  future. 

When  the  Liberals  at  long  last  returned  to  Downing  Street, 
during  the  nine  years  before  the  Great  War  began,  at  least  four 
things  of  the  first  importance  happened. 

(1)  By  a  stroke  of  genius  it  was  found  possible  to  confer  on 
the  former  Boer  Republics  a  liberal  constitution  by  letters- 
patent ;  had  it  proved  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  wrecked  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  securing 

(1)  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Cowan,  March  17,  1894. 

(2)  Lift  oj  Lord  BwaeU  of  Killowen,  by  B.  B.  O’Brien,  p.  170. 
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the  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Botha  and  Smuts,  which  alone 
made  possible  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909,  and  enabled  the  Union 
to  play  a  part  of  vital  importance  in  the  struggle  with  which  oar. 
very  existence,  as  a  nation  and  an  Empire,  was  already  menaced. 

When  the  time — still  we  may  hope  far  distant — arrives  for 
his  life  to  be  written,  a  fascinating  subject  for  biography  will 
assuredly  be  found  in  the  career  of  General  Smuts.  The  son  of 
a  Cape  Boer,  educated  at  Stellenbosch  (now  elevated  to  the 
dignified  status  of  a  University,  where  the  faithful  cultivation 
of  the  ingenuous  arts  appears  to  be  deemed  compatible  with  the 
assiduous  propagation  of  republican  principles)  and  at  Cambridge 
— where  be  distinguished  himself  in  law  and  acquired  a  taste 
for  metaphysics — he  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  practised  in  South 
Africa.  Before  the  Boer  War  he  had  attained  the  position  of 
State  Attorney  at  Pretoria;  during  the  war  we  had  reason  to 
regret  that,  when  laws  were  silent,  he  displayed  an  equal  aptitude 
for  arms.  At  the  Conference  which  preceded  the  Union  he 
played  a  leading  part  among  the  representatives  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  ;  in  the  first  Union  Ministry  he  became  the  right  hand  of 
General  Botha,  and  the  combination  lasted  for  over  nine  years 
till,  on  the  lamented  death  of  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  he  succeeded  to  that  great  position.  Meanwhile,  as 
Minister  for  Defence,  he  had  organised  the  force,  mainly  Dutch 
in  composition,  which,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out,  suppressed 
the  rebellion  which  Germany  had  organised  at  the  Cape.  He 
then  hastened  to  assist  Botha  in  the  conquest  of  German  South- 
West  Africa,  now  administered  under  mandate  by,  the  Union. 
He  proceeded  to  command  the  forces,  mainly  British  and  Indian, 
in  the  arduous  campaign  in  East  Africa,  till  he  was  summoned 
to  Downing  Street  to  become  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet.  In  that  capacity,  many  of  our  domestic  controversies 
were  referred  to  hie  independent  judgment  for  solution.  At  the 
Peace  Conference  he  collaborated  with  President  Wilson  as  a 
founder  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  he  rendered  a 
crowning  service  by  the  nomination,  as  the  representative  of 
South  Africa  at  Geneva,  of  Lord  Eobert  Cecil.  On  taking  up 
the  reins  of  government  at  Pretoria  he  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  re-unite  the  Nationalist  section  with  his  own  party.  When 
this  had  failed,  owing  to  their  adherence  to  the  policy  of  secession, 
he  effected  a  combination  with  the  Unionists  and  api>ealed  to 
the  country  on  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ))Osition 
of  South  Africa  as  an  autonomous  nation  under  the  British  Crown. 
The  result  of  that  appeal  is  attributable  partly  to  his  personal 
ascendancy  and  daemonic  energy,  in  part  to  the  fundamentally 
sound  judgment  of  the  electorate. 
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(2)  In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  the  most  untoward  event 
was  the  short-sighted  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Finance  Bill  of  1909.  When  that  measure  was  enacted  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  rich  harvest  for  the  lawyers,  comfortable  berths  for  a 
large  army  of  ofl&cials,  and  infinite  vexation  to  everyone  who 
owned  a  plot  of  land.  Its  direct  cost  to  the  country  was  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  it  was  indirectly  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
the  present  dearth  of  houses,  with  all  the  mischief,  both  financial 
and  economical,  which  that  dearth  has  entailed.  The  Land 
Valuation  clauses  have  at  length  been  abandoned  as  unworkable. 
Had  the  Lords  contented  themselves  with  registering  a  protest, 

*  their  position  would  have  been  strengthened  and  their  influence 
in  their  proper  sphere  increased. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  it  became  possible,  after  a  grave  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle,  to  pass  a  Home  Buie  Act,  which,  had  not 
its  operation  been  suspended  by  the  war,  might  indeed  have  led 
to  civic  commotion,  but  would  probably  in  the  end  have  done 
much  to  staunch  the  running  sore  of  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland.  At  all  events,  the  present  appalling  situa¬ 
tion,  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  tolerable 
solution,  could  scarcely  have  arisen.  Neither  would  it  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  “Galloper  Smith”  to  pilot,  with  consummate 
strategy,  a  Home  Ihile  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

(4)  Lastly,  when  the  Liberals  resumed  ofl&ce  in  1905,  Ministers, 
and  their  supporters  at  the  ensuing  election,  found  themselves 
pledged  to  restore  the  immunities  of  Trade  Unions,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  exist  before  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Of  the 
measure  which  was  accordingly  introduced,  even  the  dialectic  of 
Mr.  Asquith  failed  to  supply,  on  the  merits,  a  plausible  defence. 
It  applied,  he  said,  as  well  to  the  employers,  who  did  not  want 
it,  as  to  the  employed,  who  did ;  and  should  its  operation  prove 
mischievous  it  could  be  repealed.  It  has  on  the  whole  proved 
mischievous,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repealed. 

The  South  Africa  Act,  the  Parliament  Act,  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  were  the  most  important 
statutory  results  of  the  period  of  Liberal  government  before  the 
war  began.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  the  wide  extension 
of  the  suffrage  began  to  be  exhibited  in  the  sphere  of  public 
finance.  “I  have  more  than  once  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone,”  Mr. 
Bright  once  related,  “as  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  House,  *I 
wonder  whether,  besides  you  and  me,  there  is  a  single  member 
left  in  this  House  who  cares  about  economy  ?  ’  ”  During  the  forty 
years  which  followed  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  House  in  the 
main  represented  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes,  and  was 
impressed  by  the  theory  of  Peel  that  money  was  best  left  to 
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the  co-operation  of  such  men  ae  Botha  and  Smuts,  which  alone 
made  possible  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909,  and  enabled  the  Union 
to  play  a  part  of  vital  importance  in  the  struggle  with  which  oni 
very  existence,  as  a  nation  and  an  Empire,  was  already  menaced 
When  the  time — still  we  may  hope  far  distant — arrives  for 
his  life  to  be  written,  a  fascinating  subject  for  biography  will 
assuredly  be  found  in  the  career  of  General  Smuts.  The  son  of 
a  Cape  Boer,  educated  at  Stellenbosch  (now  elevated  to  the 
dignified  status  of  a  University,  where  the  faithful  cultivation 
of  the  ingenuous  arts  appears  to  be  deemed  compatible  with  the 
assiduous  propagation  of  republican  principles)  and  at  Cambridge 
— where  he  distinguished  himself  in  law  and  acquired  a  taste 
for  metaphysics — he  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  practised  in  South 
Africa.  Before  the  Boer  War  he  had  attained  the  position  of 
State  Attorney  at  Pretoria ;  during  the  war  we  had  reason  to 
regret  that,  when  laws  were  silent,  he  displayed  an  equal  aptitude 
for  arms.  At  the  Conference  which  preceded  the  Union  he 
played  a  leading  part  among  the  representatives  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  ;  in  the  first  Union  Ministry  he  became  the  right  hand  of 
General  Botha,  and  the  combination  lasted  for  over  nine  years 
till,  on  the  lamented  death  of  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  he  succeeded  to  that  great  position.  Meanwhile,  as 
Minister  for  Defence,  he  had  organised  the  force,  mainly  Dutch 
in  composition,  which,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out,  suppressed 
the  rebellion  which  Germany  had  organised  at  the  Cape.  He 
then  hastened  to  assist  Botha  in  the  conquest  of  German  South- 
West  Africa,  now  administered  under  mandate  by  the  Union. 
He  proceeded  to  command  the  forces,  mainly  British  and  Indian, 
in  the  arduous  campaign  in  East  Africa,  till  he  was  summoned 
to  Downing  Street  to  become  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet.  In  that  capacity,  many  of  our  domestic  controversies 
vrere  referred  to  his  independent  judgment  for  solution.  At  the 
Peace  Conference  he  collaborated  with  President  Wilson  as  a 
founder  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  he  rendered  a 
crowning  service  by  the  nomination,  as  the  representative  of 
South  Africa  at  Geneva,  of  Lord  Eobert  Cecil.  On  taking  up 
the  reins  of  government  at  Pretoria  he  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  re-unite  the  Nationalist  section  with  his  own  party.  When 
this  had  failed,  owing  to  their  adherence  to  the  policy  of  secession, 
he  effected  a  combination  with  the  Unionists  and  appealed  to 
the  country  on  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  position 
of  South  Africa  as  an  autonomous  nation  under  the  British  Crown. 
The  result  of  that  appeal  is  attributable  partly  to  his  personal 
ascendancy  and  daemonic  energy,  in  part  to  the  fundamentally 
sound  judgment  of  the  electorate. 
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(2)  In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  the  most  untoward  event 
was  the  short-sighted  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Finance  Bill  of  1909.  When  that  measure  was  enacted  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  rich  harvest  for  the  lawyers,  comfortable  berths  for  a 
large  army  of  officials,  and  infinite  vexation  to  everyone  who 
owned  a  plot  of  land.  Its  direct  cost  to  the  country  was  con¬ 
siderable;  and  it  was  indirectly  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
the  present  dearth  of  houses,  with  all  the  mischief,  both  financial 
and  economical,  which  that  dearth  has  entailed.  The  Land 
Valuation  clauses  have  at  length  been  abandoned  as  unworkable. 
Had  the  Lords  contented  themselves  with  registering  a  protest, 
their  position  would  have  been  strengthened  and  their  influence 
in  their  proper  sphere  increased. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  it  became  possible,  after  a  grave  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle,  to  pass  a  Home  Eule  Act,  which,  had  not 
its  operation  been  suspended  by  the  war,  might  indeed  have  led 
to  civic  commotion,  but  would  probably  in  the  end  have  done 
much  to  staunch  the  running  sore  of  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland.  At  all  events,  the  present  appalling  situa¬ 
tion,  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  tolerable 
solution,  could  scarcely  have  arisen.  Neither  would  it  have 


fallen  to  the  lot  of  “Galloper  Smith”  to  pilot,  with  consummate 
strategy,  a  Home  Eulo  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

(4)  Lastly,  wffien  the  Liberals  resumed  office  in  1905,  Ministers, 
and  their  supporters  at  the  ensuing  election,  found  themselves 
pledged  to  restore  the  immunities  of  Trade  Unions,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  exist  before  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Of  the 
measure  which  was  accordingly  introduced,  even  the  dialectic  of 
Mr.  Asquith  failed  to  supply,  on  the  merits,  a  plausible  defence. 
It  applied,  he  said,  as  well  to  the  employers,  who  did  not  want 
it,  as  to  the  employed,  w'ho  did ;  and  should  its  operation  prove 
ischievous  it  could  be  repealed.  It  has  on  the  whole  proved 
liscbievous,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repealed. 

The  South  Africa  Act,  the  Parliament  Act,  the  Home  Eule 
'Ct,  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  were  the  most  important 
atuLory  results  of  the  period  of  Liberal  government  before  the 
ar  began.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  the  wide  extension 
f  the  suffrage  began  to  be  exhibited  in  the  sphere  of  public 
rianoe.  “1  have  more  than  once  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone,”  Mr. 
right  once  related,  “as  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  House,  ‘I 
fflder  whether,  besides  you  and  me,  there  is  a  single  member 
ft  in  this  House  who  cares  about  economy?  ’  ”  During  the  forty 
ears  which  followed  the  first  Eeform  Bill  the  House  in  the 
lain  represented  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes,  and  was 


'pressed  by  the  theory  of  Peel  that  money  was  best  left  to 
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fructify  in  the  pocket  of  the  citizen.  The  most  acceptable  policy 
was  that  which  carried  on  the  work  of  administration  with  the 
minimum  of  expenditure.  “If  the  Budget  is  kept  down  to 
^650,000,000,”  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said,  “I  can  do  without  an 
Income  Tax ;  but  if  they  insist  on  spending  £60,000,000,  the  tax 
is  indispensable.”  He  had  good  reason  for  regarding  his  offer 
to  repeal  the  tax  in  1873  as  one  which,  if  then  rejected,  oonld 
never  be  renewed.  With  household  suffrage  a  new  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  watching  supply 
and  trying  to  discharge  its  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  became  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture.  Ministers  depend  on  the  support  of  members,  who  them¬ 
selves  depend  on  the  favour  of  the  electorate ;  and  the  favour  of 
electors  tends  more  and  more  to  depend  on  the  share  of  public 
money  obtained  by  the  representative  for  his  constituency.  With 
the  payment  of  members,  and  an  enlarged  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  the  tendency  developed.  When  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  went  to  the  Exchequer  it  reached  a  climax.  The 
Treasury,  instead  of  resting  content  with  the  functions  of  a  watch¬ 
dog,  itself  became  a  great  spending  department.  “Ask  and  ye 
shall  have,”  was  the  Minister’s  advice  to  the  electors.  “WecsB 
always  get  the  money  out  of  the  Dukes,”  was  the  promise  of 
Limehouse.  “What  right,”  he  demanded,  “have  hereditary 
peers  like  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso  ”  (an  estimable  country 
gentleman  who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  politics)  “to  interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  the  representatives  of  the  People  ” — with » 
capital  P.  “Open  your  mouth  wide,”  w^as  the  exhortadon 
addressed  to  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  “and  w'e  shall  proceed 
to  fill  it  with  rare  and  refreshing  fruit.”  Meanwhile  the  Old 
Age  Pensions,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  frequently  discussed, 
w’ere  granted  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  unfortunately  omitted,  before 
leaving  the  Treasury,  to  make  any  sort  of  provision  for  hij 
singularly  moderate  estimate  of  their  cost. 

“In  time  of  w^ar,”  the  writer  once  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  assert 
in  the  House,  referring  to  his  experience  during  the  Crimea' 
War,  “the  control  of  the  Exchequer  over  the  great  spendir' 
departments  is  not  qualified,  or  restricted,  or  impaired;  it  absc 
lutely  ceases  to  exist.”  When  the  Great  War  began  our  nations 
resources  and  credit  were  perhaps  at  their  zenith ;  they  carn^ 
us  through  four  years  of  unparalleled  military  effort  and  un 
checked  expenditure  on  the  most  lavish  scale,  but  are  beginning 
to  show  symptoms  of  exhaustion  after  two  more  years  of  up 
bridled  extravagance.  The  war  cost  the  belligerents  somethis, 
like  forty  thousand  millions  of  money,  expended  on  services  ac 
supplies,  munitions  and  other  instruments  of  war,  commumo 
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tions,  transport  and  other  purposes  of  no  economic  value. 
Perhaps  one-fourth  of  this  enormous  sum  was  raised  by  taxation 
-principally  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — and  the 
balance  by  the  emission  of  public  loans.  The  former  method 
diminished  the  resources  of  individuals,  the  latter  decreased  the 
wealth  of  nations.  We  are  beginning  to  realise  the  mischievous 
effects  of  an  inflated  currency  and  a  huge  floating  debt — now 
amounting  to  about  :61 ,250,000,000,^  or  nearly  double  our  total 
debt  before  the  war  began — of  which  it  will  long  be  difficult 
to  fund  a  substantial  ixjrtion  on  reasonable  terms.  We  are  still 
probably  on  balance  a  creditor  nation ;  but,  unfortunately,  most 
of  our  debtors  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  interest  on 
their  obligations  or  to  pay  the  price  which,  owing  to  the  vast 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  we  are  compelled  to  charge 
for  the  commodities  we  are  anxious  to  export.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  abstain  from  fresh  commitments  and  new  adven¬ 
tures,  if  “powerful  sanity”  resumes  its  sway  in  the  sphere  of 
public  finance  and  private  expenditure,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  burden  imposed  on  our  resources,  actual  and 
potential,  will  prove  beyond  our  strength.  But  it  still  seems 
necessary  to  insist  that  these  problems,  though  not  insoluble, 
can  only  be  solved  by  energy  and  thrift,  by  intensive  effort  and 
diminished  expenditure,  and  by  a  firm  resolve  to  cut  our  coat 
in  accordance  with  our  cloth. 

Until  these  facts  are  generally  recognised,  and  these  virtues 
generally  practised,  there  can  be  no  substantial  reduction  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Organised  labour  seems  now  to  admit  that 
this  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  situation,  but  still  hesitates  to 
apply  the  only  remedy.  An  increase  in  exports  would  at  once 
be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  our  wares — at  a  reasonable  price.  If  our  ships 
leave  our  shores  with  full  bunkers  and  holds,  the  commodities 
they  bring  back  will  be  acquired  at  a  lower  exchange,  will  pay 
less  freight,  and  will  therefore  be  purchasable  at  lower  prices. 
By  such  methods  alone  can  we  expect  to  improve  the  financial 
and  economical  position.  All  this  has,  indeed,  been  urged  usque 
ad  nauseam ;  but,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  go  on  repeating  truisms  till  people  begin  to  realise 
their  truth.  At  the  present  time  our  ships  are  going  out  for  the 
long  voyage  to  Australia  in  ballast,  in  order  to  return  loaded  with 
grain.  American  steel  could  recently  be  purchased  at  Glasgow 
at  figures  with  w’hich  Sheffield  was  quite  unable  to  compete. 
Steel  billets  and  tin-plates  are  being  consigned  from  New  York 

(1)  The  floating  debt  was  reduced  from  £1,400,000,000  on  December  31  to 
£1,257,916,000  on  February  28. 
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to  Swansea  tor  the  local  works.^  Coal  is  being  imported  by 
Europe,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  South  Africa 
and  Australia;  100,000  tons  from  China  recently  arrived  at 
Newcastle. 

Employers  of  labour  can  afford  to  pay  high  wages  if  only  the 
employed  will  give  fair  consideration  in  return,  and  if  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  enabled  to  accept  orders  with  reasonable  confidence 
that  they  will  be  able  to  fill  them  in  due  course  and  obtain  a  fair 
profit  on  the  quoted  price.  The  present  uncertainty  on  these 
points,  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  must  sooner  or  later  produce 
an  industrial  paralysis  leading  at  no  distant  date  to  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  outlook,  as  things  stand,  is  gloomy  enough;  and 
if  the  practice  of  withholding  labour  and  raising  the  cry  of  “down 
tools  ”  on  every  kind  of  pretext,  or  of  refusing,  in  the  intenals 
between  strikes,  to  give  good  work  in  return  for  good  pay,  is  to 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  our  industrial  system,  it  must 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  from  which  the  masses  will  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  The  system  of  propaganda  was  highly 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  with  very  considerable 
success.  Had  the  economic  propaganda,  since  fighting  ceased, 
been  as  effectively  organised,  and  had  the  Government  set  a 
better  example  in  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  stimulation 
of  thrift,  the  present  situation  would  assuredly  have  been  far 
less  menacing  and  the  outlook  far  less  serious. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  analyse,  so  to  speak, 
the  psychology  of  the  series  of  strikes  by  which  the  sanguine 
hopes  once  entertained  of  speedy  reconstruction  have  been 
jeopardised,  if  not  destroyed.  They  may  be  attributed  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  amid  which  class  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and 
the  feeling  that  labour  was  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the 
rewards  of  industry,  must  be  assigned  a  prominent  place.  Such 
feelings  were  sedulously  stimulated,  even  before  the  war,  on  the 
one  hand  by  oratory  of  the  “Limehouse  ”  type,  on  the  other  by 
the  spectacle  of  vulgar  and  ostentatious  luxury — the  luxury 
suggested  by  picture-papers,  exhibited  in  fashionable  restaurants, 
and  flaunted  on  the  highways  by  road-hogs  in  their  costly  cars. 
During  the  war  labour  saw  money  poured  out  like  w^ater,  found 
its  most  extravagant  demands  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  “putting  the  lid  on  ”  by  “butting-in”  with  his  12J  per 
cent.  The  inference  w'as  naturally  drawn  that  “there  must  be 
plenty  more  where  that  came  from,”  and  that  it  was  only  » 
question,  not  of  the  existence  or  production  of  wealth,  but  of 
its  fair  distribution.  After  hostilities  had  ceased  there  was » 

(1)  For  some  remarkable  fluctuations  during  the  last  year  in  South  Wal« 
quotations  for  plates  and  bars,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Aimual  Financi* 
and  Ck>mmeroi{d  Review,  published  by  the  Timet  on  January  28,  p.  32. 
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natural  determination  to  retain  in  peace  all  the  spoils  of  war. 
If  we  take  as  an  illustration  the  railway  industry,  which  had  been 
jemporarily  nationalised,  with  the  result  that  deficits  were 
steadily  accumulated  and  heavy  subsidies  required,  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  great  strike  of  1919  was  the  demand  for  a  guarantee 
that  war  bonuses  should  be  regarded  as  permanent  emoluments, 
irrespective  of  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  offer  of 
the  (joveriiment  that  even  if  prices  went  down  wages  should 
remain  unaffected,  at  all  events  for  the  next  six  months — thus 
affording  ample  opportunity  for  negotiations  on  any  other  claim 
-was  scornfully  rejected,  and  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to 
starve  the  nation  into  surrender.  Had  not  the  Government  been 
forewarned,  and  had  not  the  public  strenuously  co-operated  in 
reasting  this  intimidation,  such  action  might  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  defeated  at  the  cost  of  a  disloca¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  industry,  of  which,  occurring  at  a  time  w'hen 
our  export  trade  was  just  beginning  to  revive  ,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  pernicious  consequences. 

Still  more  serious  in  its  .effect,  direct  and  indirect,  on  almost 
ever)'  branch  of  our  industry,  was  the  moulders’  strike,  which 
lasted  some  five  months,  and  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  terms 
which  had  practically  been  offered  from  its  first  inception  and  of 
which  the  acceptance  had  been  recommended  by  the  men’s  own 
leaders.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  out  of  some  fifty  branches  of 
the  engineering  industry,  all  but  the  moulders  adhered  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  refer  claims  for  an  advance  in  wages  to  an  Industrial  Court 
which  met  at  frequent  intervals.  All  these  branches  were  put  out 
of  commission  by  the  refusal  of  the  moulders  to  adhere  to  this 
arrangement ;  and  for  at  least  a  year  afterwards  delays  in  recon- 
Btruction,  congestion  of  transport,  failure  to  perform  or  inability  to 
ept  contracts,  the  diversion  of  orders  to  other  countries,  and  end- 
'ess  suspension  of  industrial  activities,  are  attributable  to  the  atti- 
ide  of  this  small  but  indispensable  section.  Now'  that  these 
arrences  have  been  composed,  it  seems  that  the  number  of  iron- 
alders,  trained  and  in  training — the  conditions  of  work  are 
=<id  to  make  the  occupation  in  some  respects  uncongenial — is 
;  dte  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  fittings.  “  An  investi- 
ttion,”  we  are  told  by  Lord  Weir,  “w'ould  establish  that  millions 
if  pounds’  worth  of  British  engineering  products  w'ere  not  being 
ade  and  exported  from  Great  Britain  to-day  because  there  do 
ad  exist  enough  members  of  the  Iron-moulders’  Society  to 
'  ible  the  necessary  castings  to  be  made,  and  that  the  Iron- 
a  aiders’  Society  will  not  permit  ex-soldiers,  disabled  men,  un- 
^dlled  men  or  women  to  be  trained  and  employed  to  assist  in 
nuging  about  the  output  required,  thereby  increasing  our 
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exports,  helping  to  pay  for  our  imports,  and  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  living.  British  engineering  firms  in  many  cases  are  to-day 
only  able  to  retain  in  employment  a  ix)rtion  of  their  engineering 
and  other  workmen  by  importing  castings  from  France  and 
Belgium.  Other  employers  have  had  to  pay  off  considerable 
numbers  of  engineers  jj,nd  other  workmen  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  secure  the  necessary  castings  for  these  trades  to  work 
upon.  I  commend  to  the  particular  attention  of  every  member 
of  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  Iron-moulders’  Union,  the  extraordinary  situation  they  have 
created.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  quality  of  mind  which  is  directing 
a  British  Trade  Union  to  accept  with  equanimity  the  situation 
of  British  engineering  firms  paying  wages  to  an  unskilled  Belgian 
working  on  payment  by  results  in  Belgium  to  produce  castings 
for  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  by  every  means  in 
its  power  these  same  firms  from  employing  an  out-of-work  un¬ 
skilled  Britisher,  even  an  ex-soldier,  to  carryout  that  same  work."' 

A  more  notorious  illustration  of  the  same  handicap  on  our 
industiy,  constituting  a  bar  to  economic  and  social  progress,  is 
afforded  by  the  present  condition  of  the  building  trade.  For  some 
four  years  before  the  war  the  great  scheme  of  the  Prime  Minister 
for  taxing  unearned  increments  and  harassing  dukes,  besides 
providing  employment  for  an  army  of  officials  and  keeping  the 
Courts  busy,  at  vast  expense  to  the  Treasury  and  the  private 
litigants  concerned,  with  baffling  problems  of  interpretation,  had 
led  to  a  practical  suspension  of  house-building  throughout  the 
land.  During  the  next  four  years  the  war  prevented  its  resump¬ 
tion,  and  so,  when  the  heroes  came  back,  in  too  many  cases  they 
found  their  occupation  gone  and  no  abode  wherein  to  lay  their 
heads.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  labour  and 
materials,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  supply  a  crying  need  on 
an  economic  basis.  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  and,  with  due 
respect  to  Dr.  Addison,  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  cast  for  the  part 
of  Hamlet.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  trained  bricklayers 
available,  and  those  available,  by  the  rules  of  their  Union,  or  an 
understanding  among  themselves,  have  rigidly  limited  their  daily 
tale  of  bricks.  The  work  is  of  a  nature  that  many  returned 
soldiers  could  easily  be  trained  to  perform ;  but  this  is  prohibited 
by  the  trade  rules  against  “dilution.”  It  is  obviously  to  the 
interest  of  labour  that  men  should  not  be  prevented  from  working, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  through  inability  to  obtain  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  their  families.  The  apprehension  that  a  better  output 
by  those  actually  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  a  more  liberal  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  recruits,  might  increase  the  risk 
(1)  Letter  to  the  Times,  September  16,  1920. 
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of  seasonal  unemployment  is  one  which  can  be  met  by  some 
system  of  insurance.  Meanwhile  the  dilemma  continues,  and 
vyhile  the  houses  actually  in  course  of  construction  constitute  only 
a  minute  proportion  of  those  required,  they  are  being  provided 
at  a  cost  which  must  in  future  entail  a  heavy  addition  to  the 
burden,  already  intolerable,  of  both  general  and  local  taxation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  in  detail  to  other  illustrations  of  the 
same  theme.  One  of  the  most  sinister  instances  is  afforded  by 
the  strike  last  year  of  Yorkshire  miners,  in  which,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  the  strikers  refused  to  keep  the  pumps  going,  with 
the  result  that,  had  not  the  Navy  come  to  the  rescue,  the  mines 
would  have  been  in  many  cases  irretrievably  injured  and  the 
strikers  would  have  found  their  occupation  gone. 

At  the  present  time  the  industrial  outlook,  though  obscure,  is 
not  without  some  elements  of  hope.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — of  the  paths  which  lead 
to  reconstruction  or  to  revolution.  Since  the  great  railw’ay  strike, 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  exigencies  of  labour  have  produced 
almost  incessant  conflicts,  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus 
have  been  rarely  closed.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  unemploy¬ 
ment— itself  largely  attributable  to  the  high  price  of  commodities 
resulting  from  the  high  cost  of  production — the  passing  winter 
must  in  any  event  have  been  a  period  of  much  anxiety  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Last  autumn  we  were  confronted  with  the  sinister  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  general  strike  of  miners  and  the  widespread 
suspension  or  dislocation  of  industry  which  such  a  strike  must 
inevitably  entail.  All  efforts  to  escape  this  calamity  proved 
abortive.  The  miners,  unlike  their  colleagues  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  refused  to  submit  their  claim  for  an  increase  of  wages 
to  an  impartial  court  of  inquiry,  w'hose  award  should  have  a 
retrospective  effect ;  and  from  .such  refusal  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
the  inference  that  they  were  not  altogether  assured  of  the  merits 
of  their  case.  They  also  emphatically  refused  an  offer  of  in¬ 
creased  remuneration  conditional  on  an  increase  in  output,  which, 
after  previous  augmentations,  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to 
dwindle.  There  was  never  a  time  when  a  larger  output  was 
more  urgently  required,  both  to  meet  our  own  needs  and  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  also  in  view’  of  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  resources  and  greater  energy  in  production 
owned  and  displayed  in  the  United  States,  In  Great  Britain, 
while  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  industry,  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
'rar,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  the 
aggregate  output.*  The  fact  is  that  the  miner’s  ideal  of  a  higher 

(1)  We  may  take  as  an  illustration  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Chairman  at 
tb#  recent  meeting  of  Bolkow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  In  the  year  ending  June  30 
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standard  of  living,  like  that  of  other  pwple,  not  unnaturally 
includes  a  larger  amount  of  leisure  and  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  toil  under  disagreeable  and  sometimes  dangerous  conditiouB- 
if  he  can  earn  all  he  wants  with  less  exertion,  his  energy  ig 
unlikely  to  be  stimulated.  Till  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  strike 
was  succeeded  by  the  slum2>,  and  “the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
market,”  the  miners  constituted  on  the  whole  the  most  highly 
remunerated  section  of  those  engaged  in  manual  labour.  In  some 
districts,  and  especially  in  South  Wales,  where  the  intransigeant 
spirit  is  most  conspicuous,  many  of  the  men  could  earn  practically 
what  they  pleased.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  refer  to  stories 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  superfluous  cash  was  too  often  disri- 
pated ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  seems  clear  that  their  wages 
have  been  increased  in  fair  pro^wrtion  to  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
including  that  of  fuel,  which  they  still  obtain  at  a  nominal  price. 
At  present  we  can  only  hope  that  the  somewhat  complfcated 
arrangement,  arrived  at  after  a  comparatively  brief  cessation  of 
work,  will  not  only  prevent  further  friction  during  the  “experi¬ 
mental  period,”  but  lead  to  a  permanent  settlement,  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  voted  in  the  ballot  in  favonr 
of  a  strike  were  doubtless  induced  to  do  so  by  the  prospect  of 
getting  higher  wages,  with  no  increase  in  the  output,  already 
greatly  reduced  by  shorter  hours  and  slackness  in  effort ;  and  it 
is  a  very  significant  circumstance  that  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  would  scarcely  have  been  obtained  had  not  the  scale 
been  turned  by  the  votes  of  youths  and  boys,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  holiday  orgy  of  gambling  on  football  and  visiting 
the  “pictures.”  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were,  how¬ 
ever,  influenced  by  other  considerations.  In  demanding  that 
domestic  coal  should  be  sold  at  an  .uneconomic  price — writh  the 
inevitable  result  that,  as  far  as  possible,  such  coal  would  have 
been  employed  for  industrial  purposes  and  householders  would 
have  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  supply — they  not  only  hoped  to 
enlist  public  support,  but  to  render  some  sort  of  “nationalisation’’ 
inevitable.  Parliament,  how’ever,  has  pronounced  on  cogent 
grounds  against  any  such  proposals;  and  the  attempt,  therefore, 
was  in  effect  by  “  direct  action  ”  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the 
Tjegislature  and  sap  the  basis  of  our  Constitution. 

While  different  strikes  have  been  produced  by  different  motivee 
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1920,  the  wajiPs  earned  per  head  by  the  miners  in  the  Company's  employ 
rather  more  th^n  double  the  wages  earned  in  1914,  the  tonnage  raised  was  little 
more  than  two-thirds  the  amount,  “  while  the  average  output  per  man  eraplowl 
at  the  colleries  was  only  170'.36  as  compared  with  262’fl7  tons.  The  wages  cost 
of  a  ton  of  coal  in  1920  was  19/8d.  as  compared  with  fi/4d.  in  1914.” 
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jnd  objects,  there  has  been  a  similar  variety  in  the  motives 
operating  on  those  engaged  in  the  same  strike.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  miners,  while  the  youth  has  voted  for  more  holidays,  and 
his  senior  for  more  cash,  the  leaders  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  predilections  to  promote  what  they  vaguely  describe  as 
nationalisation,  and  what  appears  when  analysed  to  be  a  form 
of  syndicalism.  If  every  branch  of  industry  w^ere  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  manual  labour  it  employs,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  would  rapidly  ensue.  Experience  has  shown,  in  the 
case  of  railways  and  telephones,  how  unfavourably  State  control 
on  the  whole  contrasts  with  private  enterprise.  It  has  also 
shown,  in  the  case  of  dockyard  labour  and  in  that  of  the  demands 
of  postal  servants,  that  members  of  Parliament,  w^hen  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised,  cannot  but  comply  with  the  demands  of  their 
constituents.  Should  this  experience  be  developed  on  a  wider 
scale,  should  the  mining  and  transport  industries  be  nationalised, 
those  candidates  only  w’ould  be  returned — to  draw’  salaries  which 
doubtless  will  shortly  be  augmented — who  could  be  trusted  to 
advocate  the  demands  of  the  miner,  the  dockyard  labourer,  the 
docker  or  the  railw’ay  man,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Executive 
Government  would  be  equally  subservient  and  amenable  to  the 
dictates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  service  would  be 
worked  at  increasing  loss  till  our  national  credit  failed  and  bank- 
roptcv  or  revolution  supervened.  The  w’heel,  as  Mr.  Dicey  has 
shown,*  tends  to  come  full  circle.  The  rule  of  the  proletariat, 
or  the  sway  of  collectivism,  may  be  succeeded  by  some  form  of 
despotism ;  but  meanwhile  irreparable  mischief,  both  social  and 
economic,  may  be  wrought. 

Perceval  Laurence 
(To  he  conffnited.) 


(l)  “  Law  and  Opinitm  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
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As  we  have  them  now  in  Professor  Child’s  vast  repertory,  the  1 
English  and  Scots  Ballads  are  a  quarry  for  more  than  the  pure 
gold  of  poetry.  The  antiquary  will  pick  his  quartz  from  it 
useful  for  building  his  curious  house ;  the  critic  will  be  there 
peeping  and  botanising ;  the  patriot  will  picnic ;  and  the  historian 
who  passes  by  on  the  other  side  will  hurt  his  cause.  I  ought 
to  own,  and  don’t  at  all  mind  owning,  that  my  thoughts  upon 
these  often  beautiful  and  always  interesting  things  have  been 
much  turned  of  late  to  what  underlies  the  poesy  in  them ;  that 
is,  to  the  men  who  made  them  and  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  made.  It  has  seemed  to  me  possible  that  one’s  feeling  for 
literature,  and  the  instinct  one  has  for  the  implications  of  self- 
utterance,  ought  to  be  as  good  a  guide  about  the  ways  of  an  old 
poem  as  they  may  certainly  be  in  those  of  a  new  one.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  archmological  expertise  in  the  matter,  I  have 
a  notion  that  literary  tact  and  perhaps  a  certain  knowledge  added 
of  the  habits  of  men  may  help  us  to  find  out  from  the  ballads 
what  archaeology  so  far  has  not  been  able  to  give  us.  It  ought 
not,  in  fact,  to  be  impossible  to  be  certified  whether  a  ballad  was 
written  by  a  gentleman  or  a  peasant,  whether  it  wms  written  for 
gentlefolk  or  for  the  peasants.  That  is  my  present  line  of  attack. 

The  answer,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  one,  at  any  rate  should 
be  of  high  interest  and  apt  to  enrich  our  opinions  of  the  peasantry, 
which  are  so  exceedingly  vague  because  so  exceedingly  ill-formed. 
If  we  meet  with  a  ballad  plainly  written  by  a  court-poet  for  a 
cultivated  auditory,  we  may  leave  it  at  that.  We  know  as  much 
as  we  need  to  know  about  cultivated  poets.  One  Mr.  Monro, 
indeed,  knows  too  much  for  his  own  comfort,  or  theirs.  And 
we  know,  I  think,  more  than  we  need  to  know  about  a  cultivated 
auditory.  For  the  purpose  of  the  real  thing,  of  the  great  thing, 
in  art,  such  an  auditory  is  of  little  avail.  It  w’ill  seldom  get 
the  real  or  the  great  thing,  partly  because  it  does  not  want  it. 
partly  because  the  poet  does.  The  only  theatre — one  example 
out  of  a  hundred — which  consistently  plays  Shakespeare  as 
Shakespeare  wrote  it  is  the  “Old  Vic.,’’  which  is  supported  by 
an  uncultivated  audience.  But  if  you  can  happen  upon  a  ballad 
plainly  composed  by  a  peasant,  or  for  a  peasant  audience,  not 
only  are  you  made  privy  to  the  kind  of  audience  •w^hich  will 
receive  and  support  the  real  thing,  you  are  also  taken  immediately 
into  the  heart  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  most  unknown  people 
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—deeply  interesting  because  the  peasantry  in  England  by  birth 
and  birthright  is  aboriginal ;  most  unknown  owing  to  its  con¬ 
sistent  ill-treatment  or  neglect  by  the  ruling  races  here  through¬ 
out  history. 

God  only  knows  the  ancestry  of  any  one  of  us,  for  directly  a 
young  nnan  leaves  his  village  (and  our  forefathers  all  left  villages 
in  their  time)  and  mates  in  a  city  he  is  lost  to  the  country,  and 
takes  into  his  blood  and  brain  the  tainted  compost  which  he  finds 
there;  but,  leaving  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,  it  is 
possible  for  imperfect  man  at  least  to  be  sure  that  in  the  peasant, 
remote  from  a  metropolis,  he  has  the  fairly  straight  descendant 
of  the  British  indigen.  His  rude  forefathers,  we  know,  were 
made  serfs  by  Kelt,  Roman,  Norseman,  Englishman,  Norman  in 
turn.  Be  sure  that  they  mated  with  their  kind.  His  fore¬ 
mothers  in  turn  were  concubines  of  the  invaders,  and  the  children 
bom  to  their  possessors  may  have  risen,  or  may  have  held  to 
their  mother’s  degree.  In  either  case  they  would  inevitably 
have  mixed  the  blood  :  but  the  tradition  is  not  mixed.  Those 
people,  on  the  mother’s  side,  have  been  serfs  for  a  thousand 
rears,  and  are  not  much  more  than  that  now..  The  tradition — 
cradle-lore,  lap-lore,  mother’s-milk-instinct — has  persisted ;  and 
with  very  rare  exceptions  those  who  are  peasants  to-day  are  come 
of  peasant  ancestry.  There  may  have  been — indeed  there  have 
been— peasants  who  have  risen  to  be  yeomen,  thence  grown  to 
be  squires ;  but  the  cases  are  rare  where  men  have  sunk  to  be 
peasants.  Mr.  Hardy  pleaded  Norman  descent  for  Tess  Durbey- 
field,  Mr.  Halsham  for  Kitty  Fairhall.  They  may  be  right  :  but 
the  Durbervilles  sowed  wild  oats  like  other  noble  families ;  and 
some  fell  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  necessary  thus  to  place  the  peasant  in  order  to  see  that 
his  tradition,  whether  interesting  or  not,  must  needs  be  of  high 
antiquity.  Whatever  it  is  or  is  not,  it  will  be  authentic.  For 
a  thousand  years,  practically,  he  learned  all  that  he  knew  from 
his  mother,  his  playmates  and  workmates.  He  had  no  organised 
schooling  until  fifty  years  ago ;  he  rarely  moved  from  his  ring- 
fence  of  five  miles  or  so.  He  worked  all  day  long  with  no 
holiday  but  Sunday.  He  had  the  recreations  of  an  animal  : 
rest,  eating,  drinking,  love,  fighting  or  watching  a  fight.  What 
higher  pleasures  had  he?  Did  he  use  his  mind,  such  as  it  was? 
What  moved  him  to  laughter  or  tears?  What  thrilled  his  blood? 
Of  what  were  his  dreams?  How  did  he  utter  his  emotions? 
What  did  he  love,  what  did  he  fear,  what  hope  for,  what  believe? 
Howsoever  he  expressed  whatsoever  of  these  feelings,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  discover.  He  may  have  carved  or  painted  what 
be  saw ;  he  may  have  made  such  music  as  wind  or  string  would 
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suffer — all  that’s  as  may  be  :  but  he  danced  as  he  felt,  and  he 
sang  what  he  loved  and  believed.  Singing  and  dancing  moved 
together  from  the  beginning,  close  partners.  If  they  separated 
and  verse  developed  while  the  dance  stood  still,  it  was  because 
the  tongue  is  more  flexible  than  the  feet,  and  thought  has  wider 
wings  than  feeling. 

The  men  of  the  Second  Stone  Age,  the  Iberians,  to  call  them 
so,  from  whom  the  best  of  our  peasantry  are  lineally  descended, 
left  no  fictile  art  behind  them  (if,  which  is  doubtful,  they  had 
any  to  leave)  and  their  descendants  have  little  or  none  to  show. 
Their  speech  is  clean  gone.  The  authorities  can  only  positivelv 
help  us  to  one  known  Iberian  root,  and  that  is  embedded  in  the 
word  Britain.  But,  relying  as  we  may  upon  tradition,  we  have 
a  respectable  body  of  folk-poeti-y,  and  here  and  there,  though 
very  sparsely,  the  actual  work  of  a  folk-poet  who  can  be  named. 
Such  work  will  not,  of  course,  be  unadulterated.  It  will  be  that 
of  a  peasant  who,  having  picked  up  letters,  has  learned  his 
versifying  and  jogged  his  invention  out  of  other  men’s  poems. 
The  clearest  folk-poet  w'e  have  is  John  Clare,’  of  wdiose  verses 
new  and  valuable  selection  has  recently  been  published  (John 
Clare,  Poems,  chiefly  from  MSS.,  edited  by  Edmund  Blunden  and 
Alan  Porter;  Cobden-Sanderson,  1920).  He  was  a  genuine 
peasant ;  son  of  a  farm-laboiifer,  and  himself  a  farm-labourer 
when  he  was  anything  else  but  a  child  of  Nature.  He  was  bom 
in  1793,  three  years  Before  Burns  died.  So  far,  a  clear  case; 
but  only  so  far.  He  was  published,  lionised,  patronised ;  he  went 
to  London  and  knew-  Charles  Tjamb ;  he  had  letters,  he  had 
books.  Thereby,  and  to  that  extent,  he  was  sophisticated.  But 
it  is  easy  to  pick  out  of  his  work,  very  much  of  it  of  great 
excellence,  what  is  innate  and  what  derived.  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  undoubted  example  of  a  peasant  w’ho  was  also  a  good 
poet,  though  there  is  doggerel — and  very  good  doggerel  too— in 
many  a  country  churchyard  which  may  belong  to  the  peasants. 

So  w^e  come  back  to  the  Ballads,  and  the  dealings  with  them 
of  such  literary  tact  as  I  may  possess. 

To  explain  just  what  I  want  to  do  there  is  nothing  like  an 
example,  and  I  have  one  ready  in  “Glasgerion,”  w  hich  Child  took 
from  Percy’s  Reliques,  and  to  w’hich  he  appended  “Glenkindie,"a 
Scots  version  from  Jameson’s  Popular  Ballads.  The  story  of 
“Glasgerion,”  which,  if  the  name  be  a  corruption  of  Glas  Keraint 
(the  Blue  Bard),  may  be  of  Welsh  origin,  is  this.  Glasgerion  was 
both  king’s  son  and  harper,  and  the  king’s  daughter,  having  fallen 

(1)  I  leave  Bums  out  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  ho  was  a  Scotcliman, 
Becondly,  he  was  not  what  we  call  a  peasant — rather  a  yeoman  ;  thirdly,  he  was 
a  transcendant  genius  and  could  do  what  ho  pleased,  and  with  whom  be 
pleased. 
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in  love,  made  a  tryst  with  him  in  her  bower.  Glasgerion  told 
“ Jacke  his  boy  ”  to  wake  him  before  cock-crow ,  and  was  so  ill- 
jdvised  as  to  tell  him  the  reason.  Jack  played  him  false,  sinning 
as  D’Artagnan  sinned  with  Miladi.  Now  take  this  : — 

“  And  when  he  caine  to  that  lady’s  chamber 
He  thril’d  upon  a  pinn; 

The  lady  was  true  of  her  promise. 

Rose  up  and  lett  him  in. 

He  did  not  take  that  lady  gay 
To  boulster  nor  to  bedd, 

But  downc  upon  her  chambre-floore 
Full  soon  he  hath  her  layd. 

He  did  not  kisse  that  lady  gay 
When  he  came  nor  when  he  goed; 

And  sore  mistrusted  that  lady  gay 
He  was  of  some  churle’s  blood.” 

“Glenkindie  ”  is  not  so  clear,  though  “Gib  his  man  ”  plays  the 
same  trick  as  Glasgerion’s  Jack,  and  with  like  success.  But — 

”  She  kent  he  was  nae  gentle  knicht 
That  she  had  latten  in, 

For  neither  when  he  gaed  nor  cam 
Kist  he  her  cheek  or  chin. 

He  neither  kist  her  when  he  cam, 

Nor  clappit  her  when  he  gaed; 

And  in  and  out  at  her  bower  window 
The  moon  shone  like  the  gleed.” 

The  end  in  each  is  the  same.  The  cheat  is  discovered,  the 
lady  kills  herself,  and  the  knight  kills  the  cheat. 

Plainly,  without  further  question,  that  ballad  was  composed 
for  a  gentle  auditory  a  gentle  poet.  It  is  a  case  of  passion 
as  against  appetite.  Gallantry  is  involved  rather  than  sentiment. 
The  observation  of  that  could  only  strike  an  audience  accustomed 
to  look  iqion  the  manners  of  churls  de  haul  en  has.  On  these 
stanzas  alone  we  may  rule  out  “  Glasgerion  ”  when  we  are  looking 
for  evidence  of  aboriginal  human  nature.  And  “Glasgerion  ’’  may 
stand  as  a  test  case. 

On  more  general  principles  we  may  rule  out  as  definitely  com¬ 
posed  with  an  eye  upon  the  dais  all  epical  ballads  which  have 
an  unmistakable  chivalric  ring — such  noble  poems  as  “Otterburn” 
and  the  “Hunting  of  the  Cheviot  ” ;  and  at  the  same  time  rule  in 
all  the  “Bobin  Hood”  set,  and  such  ramping  tales  of  outlaw's  as 
"Adam  Bell”  and  “Sir  Andrew’  Barton.”  These  carry  their 
evidence  in  their  saucy  faces.  There  is  a  plain  animus  in  them 

A  A*  2 
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towards  the  poor  and  the  put-upon.  I  think,  too,  that  we  must 
admit  as  folk-ballad  all  the  dramatic  pieces,  and  all  which  seem 
to  have  originated  in  choric  representation.  That  gives  to  the 
peasantry  such  splendid  things  as  “Edward  ”  and  “Lord  Randal" 
“The  Two  Magicians,”  “Binnory  ”  and  “The  Twa  Sisters,”  “The 
Cruel  Brother”  and  “Babylon”  with  its  crude  burthen,  “Eh, 
wow,  bonnie !  ”  The  probability  is  that,  with  the  peasantry 
dancing  came  before  singing,  singing  before  rhyming.  Ck)nse- 
quently,  where  you  get  words  obviously  fitted  to  a  dramatic  game, 
you  are  getting  among  the  primitives  in  our  civilisation.  There 
is  no  question  in  these  cases  of  internal  evidence,  rather  of 
evidence  inherent  in  the  form  of  the  ballad. 

There  remain  an  infinity  where  one  must  judge  by  what  the 
poem  says,  or  the  way  it  says  it.  Take  first  “Leesome  Brand," 
which  with  a  plot,  according  to  Child,  common  to  all  Northern 
races,  is  only  found  with  us  in  Scotland,  and  there  much  cor¬ 
rupted.  The  king’s  daughter  is  got  with  child  by  a  stranger 
called  Leesome  Brand.  When  her  time  is  at  hand  she  tells  her 
lover  that  she  dare  not  bide  at  home,  bids  him  to  the  stable  to 
saddle  two  horses,  has  him  take  her  tocher — sixty  thousand 
pounds,  Scots,  I  suppose ;  and  off  they  go. 

“  When  they  had  ridden  about  six  mile 
His  true  love  then  began  to  fayle. 

‘  0  wae's  me,’  said  that  gay  ladye, 

‘  I  fear  my  back  will  gang  in  three.’  ” 

She  cries  for  a  midwife,  the  lover  offers  himself.  That  in 
itself  is  a  mark  of  origin ;  but  so  is  this  : — 

“  ‘  For  no,  for  no,  this  munna  be,’ 

Wi’  a  sigh  replied  this  gay  ladye. 

‘  When  I  endure  my  grief  anc^^ain. 

My  company  you  maun  refrain.  ’ 

That’s  unmistakable.  She  bids  him,  rather,  go  hunting: 
but — 

“  Be  sure  ye  touch  not  the  white  hynde. 

For  she  is  o’  the  w’oman  kind.” 

He  did  not,  as  you  might  expect  him  to  do,  touch  the  white 
hind.  He  saw  it  and  returned  to  his  lady.  He  found  her  and 
her  child  both  dead.  Then  he  went  to  his  mother’s  castle,  where 
he  forbade  the  welcome  she  was  preparing.  Says  he  : — 

”  O  I  hae  lost  my  golden  knife; 

I  rather  had  lost  my  ain  sweet  life  I 
And  I  hae  lost  a  better  thing. 

The  gilded  sheath  that  it  was  ini” 
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Mother  and  child,  gilded  sheath  and  golden  knife,  may  be 
restored  to  him  by  “three  draps  of  Saint  Paul’s  ain  blude.”  And 
50  they  are. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  wherever  a  ballad  sets  love  above 
Church  law  it  is  of  popular  origin,  for  such  is  the  instinct  of 
the  peasant  to-day.  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment— to  that  extent  poets  of  all  classes  sympathise  with  the 
peasantry,  and  perhaps,  in  their  hearts,  so  do  all  women.  The 
prudery  of  the  woman  here  I  think  an  infallible  sign ;  and  that 
particular  motif  is  the  ground-w’ork  of -“Bonnie  Annie”  also, 
which  is  otherwise  proved  popular  in  origin  by  the  superstition  of 
the  ill-starred  passenger  on  shipboard  : — 

“  There’s  fey  folk  in  our  ship, 

She  winna  sail  for  me.” 

There  is  magic  in  “Leesome  Brand”  too,  and  the  symbolism 
of  the  sheath  and  knife.  Observe  that  the  knife  was  golden  and 
the  sheath  only  gilt. 

With  a  separate  and  distinct  ballad  called  “  Sheath  and  Knife  ” 
we  come  to  a  difficult  subject.  This  ballad  has  a  beautiful 
refrain  : — 

“It  is  talked  the  world  all  over — 

The  broom  blooms  bonnie  and  says  it  is  fair, 

That  the  King’s  daughter  goes  with  child  to  her  brother  : 

And  we'll  never  gang  down  to  the  broom  onie  mair." 

It  ends  tragically.  To  be  done  with  it  shortly,  I  should  say 
that  the  motif  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  in  the  “  Bonny  Hind  ”  with 
its  obviously  popular  lines  : — 

”  Perhaps  there  may  be  bairns,  kind  sir, 

Perhaps  there  may  be  nane’;” 

It  is  in  “Lizzie  Wan,”  an  assured  folk-ballad  : — 

”  '  There  is  a  child  between  my  twa  sides 
Between  my  dear  billy  and  me  ’;  ” 

It  is  in  “The  King’s  Daughter,  Lady  Jean.” 

The  romantic  treatment  of  incest  is  very  rare  in  fine  litera¬ 
ture.  Ford’s  play  is,  I  think,  the  first  instance  in  ours,  and  from 
that  you  must  come  down  to  Laon  and  Cythna  to  find  another. 
If  “  Sheath  and  Knife  ”  and  the  rest  of  them ,  then,  are  literary 
rather  than  popular  ballads,  they  must  go  in  with  Ford  and 
Shelley.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not.  The  lines  I  have 
quoted  have  the  peasant  ring  in  them  ;  the  cadences,  the  locutions 
are  all  of  the  folk.  For  all  sorts  of  reasons,  moreover,  more  was 
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known,  and  still  is  known,  about  the  motif  by  the  people  who 
lived  as  the  peasantry  have  always  had  to  live  than  by  the  gentn 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  matter  is  spoken  of  simply,  not 
under  the  breath ;  and  though  death  is  always  the  end,  there’s 
not  much  in  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  love-narratives  have 
tragic  endings.  Lastly,  pity  rather  than  abhorrence  is  the  note 
of  them  all. 

Now  I  come  to  “The  Cruel  Mother,”  of  which  there  are 
numerous  versions,  all  singing  games  with  burthens.  The  best 
of  them  is  B(a)  in  Child,  and  is  English.  A  woman  is  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  green  wood,  and  kills  and  buries  it.  The  C. 
variant,  which  gives  the  mother  twins,  goes  in  this  manner:— 

“  She  leaned  her  back  unto  a  thorn. 

Three,  three,  and  three  by  three; 

And  there  she  has  her  two  babes  born  : 

Three,  three,  and  thirty-three." 

In  P.  version,  with  a  different  refrain,  the  woman  is  “A  duke’i 
daughter  lived  in  York,”  who  “secretly  loved  her  father’s  clerk" 
— that  is,  his  chaplain  or  mass-priest.  She  has  twins  too.  But 
B.,  though  imperfect,  is  the  best  of  all  : — 

“  She  sat  down  below  a  thorn. 

Fine  flowers  in  the  valley; 

And  there  she  has  her  sweet  babe  bom, 

And  the  green  leaves  they  grow  rarely. 

When  she  is  to  kill  the  child  she  cries  out  to  it  : — 

“  Smile  na  sae  sweet,  my  bonnie  babe, 

And  ye  smile  so  sweet,  ye’ll  smile  me  dead.” 

But  : — 

“  She’s  taken  out  her  little  pen-knife. 

And  twinn’d  the  sweet  babe  o’  its  life. 

She’s  howket  a  grave  by  the  light  o’  the  moon. 

And  there  she’s  buried  her  sweet  babe  in.” 

And  so  on.  Everything  proves  this  a  peasant  ballad  :  the  sub¬ 
ject — infanticide ;  the  gibberish  refrain ;  the  sentimental  reitera¬ 
tion  of  “sw'eet  ” — it  is  in  every  verse.  To  me,  that  very  beautiful 
outcry,  “Smile  not  so  sweet,  my  bonny  babe,”  is  enough  by  itself 
to  settle  it.  I  have  heard  things  like  it  myself  from  peasant 
w'omen.  It  is  natural  poetry.  Unless  the  unknowm  poet  was  a 
Burns  or  a  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  there  can  be  no  mistaking  it. 
But  Lady  Ann  Lindsays  are  rare  birds,  not  caught  for  singing- 
games  every  day.  I  consider  the  B.  version  of  “The  Cruel 
Mother”  enough  to  immortalise  any  peasant. 
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“Willy’s  Lykewake”  is  a  folk-ballad — on  two  grounds.  It  is 
a  singing-game,  to  begin  with ;  but  it  has  also  a  homely,  not  to 
say  coarse,  touch  upon  its  treatment  which  cannot  be  mistook. 
Willy  is  in  love  with  a  girl  who  will  not  have  anything  to  say 
to  him.  A  friends  tells  him  what  to  do ;  he  must  sham  dead 
and  be  laid  out.  Then  he  must  give 

“  the  bell-man  his  bell-groat, 

To  ring  his  dead-bell  at  his  lover’s  gate.” 

So  he  does,  and  it  answers.  The  girl  goes  to  visit  the  corpse, 
which  shortly 

“  took  her  by  the  waist  sae  sma’, 

And  threw  her  atween  him  and  the  wa’.” 

Then  comes  an  appeal  only  too  naive  : — 

“  0  Willy,  let  me  alane  this  nicht, 

0  let  me  alane  till  we’re  wedded  richtl” 

But,  says  he  : — 

“  Ye  cam  unto  me  sae  meek  and  mild. 

But  I’ll  mak  ye  gae  hame  a  wife  wi’  child.” 

That  ought  to  allocate  “Willy’s  Lykewake.” 

I  should  pass  over  the  fine  romantic  “Twa  Corbies”  as 
assuredly  written  for  the  “gentrice”  but  for  the  existence  of  an 
English  version,  “The  Three  Bavens,”  with  which  to  compare 
it.  The  comparison  is  very  instructive.  This  “Three  Ravens” 
was  first  printed  in  a  collection  called  Melismata:  Musicall 
Phamies,  fitting  the  Court,  Cittie  and  Country  Humours,  London 
1611,  and  is  as  surely  of  peasant  origin  as  the  “Twa  Corbies” 
surely  is  not.  Firstly,  it  has  a  rollicking  chorus,  neither  to  be 
desired  nor  approved  by  the  gentry ;  secondly,  instead  of  being 
romantic,  it  is  sentimental.  This  is  how  it  goes,  with  its 
burthen  : — 

”  There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 

Downe  a  downe,  hay  downe,  hay  downe, 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 

With  a  downe; 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree. 

They  were  as  blacke  as  they  might  be : 

With  a  downe  derrie,  derrie,  derrie,  downe,  downe.” 

Now  consider  the  treatment  of  the  dead  knight.  Firstly,  his 
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creatures  defend  him,  instead  of  being  away  upon  their  business 
as  in  the  “Corbies”  : — 

"  His  hounds  they  lie  down  at  his  fecto, 

So  well  they  can  their  master  keepc. 

His  hawkes  they  flie  so  eagerly, 

There’s  no  fowles  dare  come  nie.” 

In  the  “Corbies”  the  knight’s  lady  had  taken  another  mate.  Not 
so  in  the  “Ravens,”  but — 

“  Downe  there  comes  a  fallow  doe, 

As  great  writh  young  as  she  might  goe. 

She  lift  up  his  bloudie  head. 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe. 

And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake  (sic). 

She  huried  him  before  the  prime. 

She  was  dead  herselfe  ere  evensong  time. 

God  send  every  gentle  man. 

Such  hawkes,  such  hounds,  and  such  a  leman.” 

Note  the  genial  conclusion.  “The  Twa  Corbies”  is  a  finished 
literary  product;  “The  Three  Ravens”  the  real  thing. 

I  cannot  be  sure  of  “Kemp  Owyne,”  where  a  woman  turned 
into  a  monster  is  redeemed  by  three  kisses.  It  is  not  a  good,  and 
is  in  any  case  a  corrupt,  ballad ;  but  it  has  this  fine  verse  where 
Kemp  Owen,  or  Kempion,  as  he  should  be  called,  is  wrestling 
with  the  sea-beast,  to  wit,  the  lady  : — 

“  Her  breath  was  strang,  her  hair  was  lang. 

And  twisted  was  about  a  tree; 

And  with  a  swing  she  came  about : 

Come  to  Craigy's  Lea  and  l<is8  icith  me. 

I  suspect  that  great  third  line  betrays  both  origin  and  audience, 
but  there  is  no  other  internal  evidence  to  swear  by.  A  rough 
and  ugly  fairy-tale,  anyhow,  by  origin  Icelandic,  Child  says. 

Now  we  must  face  “Thomas  Rymer,”  which,  if  the  folk  can 
claim  it,  is  a  great  feather  for  their  caps.  Few  nations,  indeed, 
could  procure  for  themselves  a  wilder  or  nobler  poem.  But  I 
think  there  is  great  doubt  about  the  best  version  (A.  in  Child) 

“  For  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
He  wade  in  red  blude  to  the  knee, 

And  he  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

But  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea.” 
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Is  not  that  “literary”  verse?  I  think  so,  but  stand  to  correc¬ 
tion.  It  is  at  any  rate  among  the  finest  romantic  narrations 
in  ballad  literature ;  but  surely  rather  high  doctrine  for  a  peasant 
auditory.  On  the  other  hand,  Child’s  Version  C.  has  a  line  which 
points  to  a  rustic  assembly.  Thomas  takes  the  Queen  of  Faery 
for  her  of  Heaven — as  he  does  also  in  A.  In  A.  she  denies  it, 
thus 

“  0  no,  0  no,  True  Thomas,  she  says, 

That  name  does  not  belong  to  me; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 

And  I’m  come  here  to  visit  thee.” 

In  C.  she  denies  it ;  but  thus  : — 

”  I’m  no  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Thomas; 

I  never  carried  my  head  sae  hee; 

For  I  am  but  a  lady  gay, 

Come  out  to  hunt  in  my  follee.” 

A  very  rural  ring  there.  And  one  other  observation  falls  to  be 
made,  which  is  that  in  A.  the  lady  has  no  difficulty  in  naming 
herself,  whereas  in  C.  she  avoids  doing  so.  To  this  day  the 
peasantry  of  the  West  are  shy  of  naming  the  Good  People.  In 
C  the  fine  verse,  “For  forty  days  and  forty  nights,”  is  attenuated, 
in  two  others  not  nearly  so  good.  Child  connects  A.  with  the 
romance  of  Ogier  the  Dane  and  Morgan  le  Fay,  in  which  also 
the  fairy  was  mistaken  for  the  B.V.M.  C.,  then,  might  either 
be  a  later  adaptation  of  A.,  for  popular  uses,  or,  equally  well, 
older  than  either  A.  or  this  romance.  The  peasants  wrould  have 
had  no  use  for  Ogier  the  Dane. 

I  have  referred  to  “The  Two  Magicians”  already,  a  contest 
between  magic  and  brawn ,  between  an  enchanted  lady  and  a  very 
strenuous  blacksmith.  It  is  as  much  a  singing-game  as  “Here 
we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush,”  and  much  more  dramatic.  A 
crude  game,  and  a  coarse,  but  full  of  spirit.  Halfway  through 
the  piece  the  refrain  changes.  It  is  thoroughly  rustic,  and 
doubtless  of  high  antiquity.^ 

"Young  Andrew”  is  a  ruthless  ballad  charged  with  pity  and 
terror.  A  girl  gives  herself  to  him,  then  begs  him  to  marry  her. 
So  he  will  if  she  will  steal  her  father’s  treasure  and  follow  him 
out  on  to  the  moors.  These  things  she  does.  Having  brought 
ber  out  there  he  makes  her  undress— gowm,  kirtle,  petticoat  and 
smock — and  sends  her  naked  home.  Her  father  refuses  her 
admittance,  and  she  dies  on  the  doorstep.  Compare  with  it  “  May 
Collin,”  where  a  girl  similarly  used  makes  her  ill-user  turn  his 
back  upon  her  while  undressing.  Both  tales  are  of  peasant  birth. 
There  were  no  Lady  Godivas  among  that  caste,  the  last  shame 

(1)  Mr.  Sharp  has  published  this,  with  its  traditional  tune,  in  County  Songs. 
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of  whose  women  was  to  be  seen  undressed.  The  girl’s  feelings 
in  “  Young  Andrew  ”  are  touchingly  expressed  : — 

“  Says,  0  remember,  young  Andrew,  ' 

Once  of  a  woman  you  were  born; 

And  for  that  birth  that  Mwy  bore 
I  pray  you  let  my  smock  be  upon.  ’  ’ 

In  “  May  Collin  ”  she  was  more  summary,  and  scorned  to  beg 
such  an  obvious  right.  Characteristic  of  the  peasant,  too,  is  the 
father’s  refusal  to  let  his  daughter  come  in,  based  upon  the  theft 
of  his  “gude  red  gold  ” ;  and  that  when  he  finds  her  dead  in  the 
morning  her  state  moves  him  more  than  his  own,  and  as  much 
as  her  death  : — 

“  His  own  deere  daughter  was  dead,  without  clothe^; 

The  tears  they  trickled  fast  from  his  ee.” 

For  all  this,  “Young  Andrew”  is  not  a  very  good  ballad. 

There  follow,  in  Child,  a  number  of  chivalric  things,  of  courtly 
origin:  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  “Sir  Aldingar,”  “King  Estmere," 
and  “Sir  Cauline,”  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Then  comes  “Lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Annie,”  one  of  the  best  ballads  in  the  world. 

Annie  has  borne  seven  sons  to  Lord  Thomas,  and  is  about  to 
bear  him  an  eighth  when  he  tells  her  that  he  is  going  abroad 
to  fetch  home  a  braw  and  a  brisk  bride.  But  who,  he  asks  her, 
will  brew  his  bridal  ale  for  him,  and  welcome  the  bride?  Annie, 
it  api>ears;  but  she  must  “gang  like  maiden  fair,”  if  she  is  to 
satisfy  Lord  Thomas.  Her  only  complaint  is  upon  that  article. 

“  But  how  can  I  gang  maiden  like 
When  maiden  I  am  nane? 

Have  I  not  borne  seven  sons  to  thee. 

And  am  with  child  again? 

The  scene  shifts  :  she  is  meeting  Ijord  Thomas  and  the  bride, 
her  seven  sons  about  her. 

“  You’re  welcome  to  your  ha’s,  ladye. 

You’re  welcome  to  your  bowers; 

You’re  welcome  to  your  hame,  ladye. 

For  a’  that’s  here  is  yours.” 

The  lady,  in  thanking  her,  reveals  the  plot  : — 

”  I  thank  thee,  Annie,  I  thank  thee,  Annie, 

So  dearly ’s  I  thank  thee; 

You’re  likest  to  my  sister  Annie 
That  ever  I  did  see.” 

(1)  Not  to  be  matched,  I  think,  except  in  “  Th»'  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well,”  for  the 
beauty  of  simple  and  sincere  statement. 
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That  is  to  turn  out  the  truth  of  it  :  meantime  there  is  much  sad 
work  for  Annie.  She  must  serve  the  tables ;  but  she  cries  all 
the  time.  Lord  Thomas  is  aware  of  that :  — 

“  And  he’s  taken  down  the  silk  napkin 
Hung  on  a  silver  pin, 

And  aye  he  wipes  the  tears  trickling 
A’  down  her  cheek  and  chin.” 

But  he  remains  the  original  brute  : — 

”  And  aye  he  turn’d  him  round  about 
And  smiled  among  his  men  : 

Says,  like  ye  best  the  old  ladye, 

Or  her  that’s  new  come  hame?” 

Now  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  gone  to  their  chamber, 
when  Annie’s  lament  is  overheard  : — 

”  Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  young  rats 
Running  on  the  castle  wa’. 

And  I  were  a  grey  cat  mysell, 

1  soon  would  worry  them  a’.” 

The  bride  cannot  abide  it,  and  goes,  dressed  as  she  still  is,  to 
see  Annie.  The  truth  comes  out ;  the  bride  does  the  proper 
thing,  w’ith  her — 

‘‘  Thanks  to  a’  the  powers  in  heaven 
That  I  gae  maiden  hame.” 

As  Annie  was  indeed  her  stolen  sister,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
went  with  her. 

There  are  several  versions,  all  Scots.-  B.  is  longer  and  more 
elaborated,  and  has  a  stronger  rat  stanza;  but  nobody  can  doubt 
the  folk-origin  of  the  beautiful  thing.  It  has  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  peasantry,  naiveU,  mother-love,  sentimentalism, 
and  realism. 

I  stop,  gravelled  for  lack  of  space,  not  of  matter.  I  am  not 
a  quarter  of  the  way  through  Child ;  but  enough  has  been  done, 
I  hope,  to  initiate  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Villanum  which  I  should 
wish  some  day  to  be  compiled.  The  first  requisite  of  such  a 
book  is  elimination.  One  must  rule  out  the  literary,  the  cooked, 
the  faked,  as  well  as  the  obviously  gentlemanly  ballads.  When 
you  have  your  Corpus  will  be  time  enough  for  the  ethnologist 
with  his  microscope. 


Mattrice  Hewlett. 
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The  Peace  Congress  missed  its  opportunity.  Face  to  face  with 
the  unthinkable  horrors  of  war,  it  took  no  action  to  mitigate 
the  evil  or  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  had  the  power  if  it  had 
the  will  to  declare  and  enforce  a  general  international  disarma¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  lightened  the  intolerable  financial  strain 
on  the  war-impoverished  nations,  and  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  It  gave  formal  assent, 
indeed,  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  ideal  vague  and  remote, 
but  the  League  of  Nations  exercised  not  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  debates  or  decisions  of  the  Congress ;  which  were  wholly 
governed  by  anticipations  not  of  peace  but  of  wmr,  and  the  in¬ 
cluded  nations  “did  but  grumble,  snarling  at  each  other’s  heels" 
in  a  scramble  for  new  territories  and  scientific  frontiers,  while 
conquered  Germany  received  a  boon  in  guise  of  a  punishment 
by 'that  enforced  disarmament  which  freed  her  from  the  intoler¬ 
able  financial  burden  which  her  conquerors  are  still  constrained 
to  endure. 

America,  having  withdrawn  in  disgust  from  the  futile  League 
of  Nations,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  a  genuine  effort  for  inter¬ 
national  disarmament.  Now,  while  the  war  with  its  miseries 
and  atrocities  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  is  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  such  an  appeal.  If  Governments  are  apathetic 
or  reluctant,  it  is  for  peoples  to  insist. 

Nor  is  this  appeal  directed  only  to  the  feelings  of  those  millions 
to  whom  w’ar  has  brought  ruin,  disablement  or  bereavement  more 
bitter  than  death.  The  policy  of  disarmament  has  a  wider  and 
more  practical  application. 

Not  alone  in  death  and  wounds  and  sorrow  to  countless  millions, 
in  the  devastation  of  lands,  in  the  destruction  of  churches  and 
cities  must  the  costs  of  war  be  counted.  Let  us  take,  with 
Mr.  Norman  Angell,  the  strictly  commercial  view  of  the  cost 
of  war  and  in  the  coin  of  the  political  economist !  Let  us  for 
a  moment  forget  the  butchery  and  remember  only  the  bill,  and 
try  to  realise  how  war  exhausts  the  resources,  which  peace  pro¬ 
vides,  for  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

It  has  been  roughly  calculated  (a  rough  calculation  only  was 
possible)  that  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  has  cost  the  world 
the  inconceivable  sum  of  between  £100,000,000,000  and 
£200,000,000,000  in  hard  cash,  apart  from  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  the  dislocation  of  trade,  and  the  division  of 
industry  from  construction  to  destruction ;  a  sum  so  colossal  thal 
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figures  lose  their  meaning  and  the  gross  total  grows  too  great 
for  the  mind  to  conceive. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  cost  to  mankind  in  death  and  misery 
is  excluded  from  this  purely  commercial  calculation.  But  man 
is  not  merely  a  living  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  with  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment  and  for  suffering,  he  is  also  a  very  valuable  com¬ 
mercial  asset.  Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  said,  a  numerous, 
industrious  and  effective  population  is  the  chief  wealth  of  a 
nation. 

In  an  admirable  article  entitled  “The  Elimination  of  Waste  : 
The  Greatest  Problem  of  To-day,”  recently  published  in  one 
of  the  most  widely  circulating  of  American  periodicals,  special 
account  is  taken  of  the  waste  of  human  material  : — 

“There  are  constantly  three  million  persons  seriously  ill  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  half  of  this  illness,  whether  it  be  typhoid  or  consumption,  is  pre¬ 
ventable.  Sanitary  science  increases  the  span  of  life.  Its  practical  application, 
it  is  estimated,  would  increase  our  average  length  of  life  by  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Counting  the  value  of  each  life  lost  at  only  seventeen  hundred  dollars, 
and  reckoning  the  average  earning  lost  by  illness  as  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
year  for  grown  men,  the  economic  gain  from  mitigation  of  preventable  disease 
would  exceed  one  billion  and  a  half  dollars  each  year.” 

Who  can  count  the  cost  to  the  nations  by  the  slaughter  and 
disablement  of  many  millions,  not  of  the  weak  and  ailing,  but 
of  the  most  effective  manhood  of  the  population  ? 

Here,  surely,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
disarmament.  Not  in  war  alone  but  in  peace  does  this  waste  of 
human  material  continue,  so  long  as  the  first  flower  of  the  man¬ 
hood  of  a  nation  is  withdrawn  from  peaceful  and  productive 
pursuits  and  retained  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  the  science  of  human  slaughter. 

Nor  does  the  insupportable  war  tax  end  even  here.  It  is  not 
merely  the  muscle  of  the  toilers,  but  the  genius  of  the  thinkers 
that  is  prostituted  to  its  service.  Peace  and  philanthropy  offer 
no  such  prizes  as  war  to  scientific  investigation  and  to  inventive 
genius.  Huge  reward  stimulates  the  discovery  of  new  and  effec¬ 
tive  implements  of  slaughter.  The  invention  of  a  more  destruc¬ 
tive  gun,  torpedo  or  explosive  makes  a  millionaire  of  the  inventor. 
It  pays  infinitely  better  to  slay  than  to  save.  Jenner,  Lister,  or 
Pasteur,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
race,  rank  far  behind  Moltke  or  Napoleon.  The  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  an  effective  remedy  for  cancer  or  consumption  would 
reap  no  such  reward  as  the  man  who  devised  some  method  to 
annihilate  an  army  at  a  stroke.  The  philanthropists  merely 
alleviate  human  suffering,  the  conquerors  increase  it;  the  one 
preserves  human  life,  the  other  destroys  it. 
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Of  all  the  great  inventions  war  instantly  and  imperatively 
demands  :  “  How  can  you  best  serve  me  ?  ” 

From  the  very  earliest  ages  the  imagination  of  man  was 
inspired  hy  the  fascinating  hope  of  the  conquest  of  the  air 
Above  all  things  he  longed  to  fly.  Chained  to  the  earth  by 
gravity,  he  envied  the  birds  the  grace,  the  swiftness  and  security 
of  motion  in  an  element  denied  to  himself. 

In  this  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  long-drawn-out 
dream  was  realised ;  at  last  the  miracle  was  triumphantly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  aeroplane  emulated  the  flight  of  the  bird,  the 
dirigible  sailed  the  ocean  of  the  air  more  swiftly  and  almost  as 
safely  as  the  ship  sails  the  sea. 

Here  was  indeed  a  tremendous  human  triumph.  The  opening 
of  a  new  road  of  peaceful  communication  between  man  and  man, 
between  nation  and  nation  :  an  infinite  iiossibility  of  innocent 
use  and  enjoyment.  But  war  instantly  claimed  the  invention 
as  its  own,  insisting  that  in  air,  as  on  land  and  sea,  man’s  chief 
mission  is  to  kill.  The  man-bird  was  at  once  converted  into  a 
bird  of  prey  :  the  peaceful  )K)Ssibilities  of  the  air  conquest  were 
neglected,  while  invention  was  exhausted  to  make  the  airman 
formidable  as  an  agent  of  destruction,  to  teach  him  to  drop 
bombs  on  defenceless  towns,  to  wreck  homes  and  churches,  to 
slaughter  indiscriminately  man,  woman  and  child,  to  battle  with 
his  fellow  in  mid-air,  until  was  realised  the  grim  prophecy  of  the 
poet  who  half  a  century  ago  : — 

“Heard  the  Heavens  filled  with  shouting  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation’s  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue.” 

So  the  one  grand  result  of  this  triumph  of  human  genius  is 
to  multiply  the  agencies  of  human  misery  and  death. 

When  Marconi  found  means  to  send  human  thought  through 
the  thin  ether  over  vast  empty  spaces  of  land  and  water  his 
sublime  discovery  was  hailed  as  the  great  safeguard  against  tk 
perils  of  the  sea.  To  lonely  ships  whose  sides  were  shivered 
by  rocks  or  ice,  from  whose  holds  there  spouted  a  sudden  and  in¬ 
extinguishable  flame,  he  lent  a  voice  which  could  be  heard  crying 
for  aid  over  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  bring  eager  rescuers 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

But  war  commandeered  this  great  agent  of  mercy,  and  mes¬ 
sages  were  flashed  through  space  to  tell  the  hidden  guns  where 
men  may  be  slaughtered  and  the  submarines  where  ships  may 
be  sunk. 

International  disarmament  is  no  new  problem,  though  the 
necessity  for  its  solution  grows  yearly  more  intense. 

More  than  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  military  burden  was 
trivial  in  comparison  to  what  it  has  since  grown  to,  Sir  Eobert 
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Peel  was  impressed  with  the  futility  and  danger  of  the  frantic 
international  rivalry  in  armament. 

“Is  not  the  time  come,”  he  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“when  the  nations  should  reduce  the  military  armaments  which 
they  have  so  sedulously  raised?  Is  not  a  time  to  come  when  they 
should  declare  there  is  no  use  in  such  overgrown  establish¬ 
ments?  What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly  increasing 
its  army  and  navy ;  does  it  not  see  if  it  projx)8e8  such  an  increase 
for  self-protection  and  defence  the  other  Powers  will  follow  its 
example ;  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  that 
no  relative  increase  would  accrue  to  any  one  Power,  but  that 
there  must  be  a  universal  comjietition  in  every  country  in  mili¬ 
tary  preparation?  They  are,  in  effect,  depriving  peace  of  half 
its  advantages  and  anticipating  the  burdens  of  war.  The  true 
interest  in  Europe  is  to  come  to  some  one  common  accord  so  as 
to  enable  every  country  to  reduce  those  military  armaments 
I  which  belong  to  a  state  of  war  rather  than  to  a  state  of  peace. 
I  wish  that  the  councils  of  every  country  (or  that  public  voice 
and  mind  if  the  councils  do  not)  would  w  illingly  propagate  such 
a  doctrine.” 

{  Seventy  years  ago  those  wise  words  were  s|X)ken  !  And  this 
mad  race  of  armament  has  grown  hotter  and  faster  ever  since. 

In  the  year  1913  Great  Britain  spent,  in  round  numbers, 
f28,(X)0,odo  sterling  on  her  Army  and  T44,500,000  on  her  Navy. 
Her  courts  of  justice  cost  only  £500,000,  and  education  something 
j  under  £18,000,000. 

j  In  1920  the  cost  of  the  Army  had  risen  to  £395,000,000,  the 
i  Xavy  to  £150,000,000,  and  the  Air  Service — a  new  branch  in 
I  the  department  of  destruction — to  £52,500,000. 

I  Social  reform  and  human  happiness  are  starved  while  glutton 
war,  like  the  insatiable  giaour  in  “Vathec”  to  whom  human 
I  victims  were  flung,  is  ever  clamouring,  ‘‘More,  more,  more.”  A 
’  little  of  the  w'ealth  so  wasted  w’ould  lighten  the  lot  of  suffering 
i  mankind  and  raise  the  standard  of  health,  happiness  and  en- 
^  lightenment  the  wide  world  over.  Industries,  agriculture  and  art 
■  would  all  respond  to  such  irresistible  encouragement.  Better 
wages,  food,  clothing,  housing  and  education,  further  provision 
I  for  accident ,  infirmity  and  old  age,  a  cheerier  life  for  the  toiling 
!  multitude  could  be  purchased  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  colossal 
sums  spent  on  w'ar  and  the  preparation  of  w'ar. 

.  That  expenditure  is  likely  to  increase,  not  diminish,  unless 
some  drastic  remedy  is  found,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a 
^  still  more  colossal  demand.  Already  the  stock  arguments  are 
urged,  and  with  more  force  than  ever,  in  favour  of  still  larger 
national  armaments,  still  more  preparations  for  war. 
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Conscription  finds  many  supporters  in  England.  The  Premieri 
himself  has  suggested  that  it  may  become  necessary  for  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Churchill  insists  on  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding  such  armament  in  England  as  will  “make  victory  sure," 
which  can  only  he  interpreted  as  an  armament  equal  to  any 
possible  combination  of  foreign  Powers. 

Nor  is  this  intolerable  burden  of  war  taxation  the  worst  evil 
that  rivalry  in  armaments  inflicts  upon  mankind ;  such  rivalry 
leads  inevitably  to  war. 

The  most  peaceable  nation  will  feel  bound  at  a  favourable 
opix)rtunity  to  anticipate  attack  before  the  enemy  becomes  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  If,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  insisted,  each  nation 
must  carry  “a  big  stick,”  the  temptation  to  try  which  big  stick 
is  the  bigger  is  bound  to  prove  irresistible. 

The  nations  playing  unlimited  poker  may  bluff  for  a  time, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  trust  to  the  strength  of  their 
respective  hands  and  “  see  ”  each  other  on  the  battlefield.  The 
next  war,  if  there  is  to  be  another  war,  will  eclipse  the  last  in 
magnitude  and  ferocity,  as  the  last  eclipsed  all  wars  that  have 
gone  before,  and  civilisation  itself  must  collapse  under  the 
intolerable  strain. 

M.  McD.  Bodkin. 


the  secondary  heroes  of  SHAKESPEARE. 


Reading  dispassionately  of  Shakespeare’s  intimacies — matter  of 
history  as  they  are  to-day — it  seems  that  the  poet  always  gave 
more  than  he  got.  Whether  it  was  so,  or  w’hatever  the  experi¬ 
ences,  they  did  not  impair  a  very  high  ideal  of  friendship,  an 
ideal  embodied  in  certain  characters  we  have  termed  the  secondary 
heroes  of  the  plays.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tragedies, 
as  if  the  more  urgent  need  of  the  tragic  hero  demanded  a  greater 
devotion  than  the  Bassanio-  and  Valentine-type  of  the  comedies 
could  supply.  These  men,  in  addition  to  being  friends  of  the 
heroes,  performed  something  of  the  function  of  a  Greek  chorus 
or  intellectual  conscience,  not  only  supplementing  and  explaining 
the  action,  but  doing  much,  when  the  occasion  arose,  to  temper 
and  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  protagonists.  Heroes  by  virtue 
of  not  having  had  less  experience  than  others,  they  were,  it  is 
implied,  able  to  retrieve,  if  not  obviate,  the  mistakes  and  disasters 
to  which  the  Antonys  and  Othellos  of  life  succumb.  It  is  not 
always  enough,  as  in  Richard  II.  and  Macheth,  that  the  heroes 
shall  be  their  own  severest  critics.  Hamlet  is  his  own  severe 
critic.  Yet  penetrating  and  self-revealing  as  are  the  soliloquies, 
Hamlet  would  be  incomplete  without  Horatio.  The  need  is  for 
a  .saner  judgment,  a  more  balanced  wdll  which  may  serve  to  keep 
the  hero  in  touch  wdth  a  material  and  commonplace  w’orld  before 
whose  tribunal  his  acts  must  be  appraised  or  condemned.  In  the 
portrayal  of  these  characters,  Shakespeare  more  than  justifies  his 
title  to  seer,  for  not  only  do  they  embody  his  philosophy,  but  make 
pood  now  and  then  a  certain  potentiality  for  perfection  only 
possible  to  those — 

“  Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  w'ell  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  plea.se.” 

Against  the  neutral  background  of  these  men’s  moderation  and 
fommon  sense  the  passions  and  excesses  of  the  true  heroes  stand 
it  with  startling  distinctness,  while  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
extreme  types  enhances,  not  a  little,  the  interest  of  the  drama  in 
'rhich  they  appear,  and,  by  contrast,  makes  regret  the  more 
poignant. 

It  is  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  Shakespeare  awakens  first  to  the 
flramatic  possibilities  of  a  character  of  this  sort,  and  though  in 
Mercutio  there  is  something  more  than  an  adumbration  of  quali- 
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ties  distinguishing  all — sprightliness,  humour,  sympathy,  devotion 
— they  are  distributed  in  yet  greater  measure  and  permanence 
among  the  secondary  heroes  who  come  after.  And  while  it  ig 
required  that  Mercutio  shall  be  the  first  sacrifice  in  a  play  that 
demands  so  many,  his  successors  retain  their  place  throughout 
the  plays  and  justify  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Hamlet  unmistakably  contains  the  secondary  hero  par  excel¬ 
lence.  Horatio  is  all  a  friend  should  be,  and  Hamlet  does  not 
leave  us  long  in  doubt  about  his  opinion  of  him.  Whether  it  be 
to  listen  and  sympathise,  to  advise  or  restrain  his  tortured  friend 
Horatio’s  services  are  alwmys  at  hand.  After  furnishing  the  kev 
to  his  character  we  hear  no  more  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
he  has  passed.  Shakespeare  always  knew  how  much  to  leave  to 
the  imagination ;  and  though  again  and  again  we  detect  his 
admiration  for  men  like  Horatio  and  Mercutio,  his  sense  of 
dramatic  fitness  limits  description  of  them.  Yet  the  need  to 
condense  but  serves  to  accentuate  their  individuality.  Never  was 
the  poet’s  power  of  suggestion  exercised  more  consummately  than 
in  the  character-drawing  of  Horatio — “a  man  that  fortune's 
buffets  and  rewards  has  ta’en  with  equal  thanks ’’—indicates 
volumes.  We  have  Horatio’s  character  as  w’ell  as  his  history  in  a 
nutshell.  Due  to  the  masterly  skill  of  the  strokes  allowed,  he 
and  his  like  attain  an  immortality  as  great  as  that  of  the  heroes 
themselves.  And  yet  the  greatness  of  Horatio  is  a  greatness  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Hamlet.  “There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
'and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy,  Horatio," 
indicates,  for  all  time,  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  imagina¬ 
tive,  visionary  temperament  and  the  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact. 
Tt  is  not  a  reproof  so  much  as  a  reminder  that  to  few  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  reduce  life  to  a  system — the  ever-irreducible  eleraeni 
being  sensibility. 

After  the  first  act,  with  the  exception  of  the  churchyard  scene. 
Horatio  does  not  come  prominently  into  notice  until  the  end  of 
the  play.  The  spontaneity  and  appositeness  with  which,  when 
the  occasion  demands,  Shakespeare  gets  to  the  more  serious 
emotions  distinguish  notably  the  lines  with  which  Hamlet  bids 
his  faithful  friend  farewell,  adjuring  him — 

“  If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  nwhile; 

And  in  this  harsh  world  dv.sw  thy  breath  in  pain 
To  tell  my  story.” 

In  the  supreme  hour  he  craved  but  to  be  understood ;  and  onb 
to  Horatio,  with  his  discerning  svmpathy  and  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  been  attempted,  all  that  had  been  endured,  and,  p?f- 
chance,  all  that  had  been  resisted,  tvas  it  possible  so  to  appeal. 
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While  Horatio  maintains  a  certain  detachment  from  the  doings 
and  misfortunes  of  the  hero,  content  merely  to  befriend  and 
advise,  Enobarbus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  on  account  of  a 
greater  susceptibility  and  the  greater  violence  of  the  passions 
portrayed,  is  caught  in  the  maelstrom  and  suffers  a  fate  as  tragic 
as  that  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine.  Also,  while  Horatio  earned 
Hamlet’s  high  opinion  before  the  action  starts,  it  is  during  the 
play  itself  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the  character 
of  Enobarbus.  More  conspicuously  than  his  compeers  does  he 
constitute  the  intellectual  conscience  of  the  play,  sparing  neither 
Antony  nor  Cleopatra  when  his  criticism  is  wanted.  It  is  as  if, 
ere  the  tragedy  culminates,  the  two  lovers,  through  this  embodi¬ 
ment  of  truth  and  fair  dealing,  try  to  keep  as  much  hold  on 
reality  as  possible,  as  if  he  was  their  only  hope.  Yet  so  inex¬ 
tricably  are  the  fortunes  of  Enobarbus  and  Antony  bound  up  that 
the  fall  of  the  greater  does  not  fail  to  involve  the  less. 

On  first  meeting  Enobarbus  he  strikes  one  as  incarnate  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  man  impartial  as  the  Sphinx  or  truth  itself,  capable  of 
occasional  cynicism  against  the  sex,  but  on  the  whole  just ;  of  a 
courtly  adaptability  and  keen  perception ;  hypersensitive  to 
criticism,  yet  ever  critical  of  others  and  withal  ambitious.  It  is 
the  artist  in  him  Cleopatra  attracts.  Others  love,  blame,  vilify 
her;  he  admires — calmly,  coldly,  critically.  When  Antony  de¬ 
clares,  “She  is  cunning  past  man’s  thoughts,”  Enobarbus  will 
have  none  of  it.  To  his  thinking,  “her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love.”  “Would  I  ha-d  never 
seen  her!”  cries  Antony.  “You  had  then  left  unseen  a  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  work,”  is  the  reply.  Each  remark  reveals  the 
artist  responsive  to  complexities  which  serve  often  only  to  annoy 
and  baffle  the  less  discerning.  As  “a  wonderful  piece  of  work,” 
then,  she  captures  his  imagination.  He  tells  us  : — 

“  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  fifty  paces  through  the  public  street; 

And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke  and  panted 

That  she  did  make  defect  perfection 

And  breathless  power  breathe  forth.” 

His  criticisms  culminate  in  that  supremest  compliment  ever  paid 
to  woman  : — 

‘‘  Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety;  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  moat  she  satisfies.” 

By  a  running  commentary  of  this  sort — for  Cleopatra  is  an  object 
of  comment  and  surmise  to  all — he  does  much  to  explain  and 
illumine  her  character,  compounded  as  it  is  of  passions,  per- 
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versities,  extravagances  and  an  irresistible,  deathless  charm.  She 
is  not  undeserving  of  his  severest  censure  at  times,  for  he  has  always 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  For  instance,  she  scents  his 
disgust  at  her  presence  in  the  field  of  Actium,  and  with  her  sex’s 
love  of  reprisals  cries  : — 

“  I  will  be  even  with  you,  doubt  it  not  I 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars. 

And  say’st  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 

“  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 

Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from’s  time, 

^Vhat  should  not  then  be  spared.  He  is  already 
Traduced  for  levity;  and  ’tis  said  in  Rome 
That  Photinus,  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids 
Manage  this  war.” 

It  is  as  if  Antony  and  Enobarbus  represent  two  distinct  sides 
of  Shakespeare’s  mind  in  the  play.  The  poet  loved  Antony  as 
he  loved  himself  and  all  defaulters,  great  and  small— divined, 
apart  from  his  generalship,  the  greatness  of  the  man,  “A  rarer 
spirit  ne’er  did  steer  humanity.”  But  while  in  thrall  to  the  great 
Roman,  his  intellectual  fairness  compelled  him  to  create  another 
character  who  should  uphold  the  truth  against  his  favourite,  to 
maintain,  as  it  were,  the  mean  between  the  excesses  of  passion 
and  the  restraint  that  is  passion’s  antidote. 

When  Antony  casts  the  blame  for  the  flight  from  .\ctium  oh 
Cleopatra,  she  asks 

”  Is  Antony  or  wc  at  fault  in  this?  ” 

Enobarbus  replies 

”  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Ix5rd  of  his  reason.” 

In  thus  condemning  Antony  it  had  yet  to  be  proved  whether  the 
speaker  himself  did  not  stand  condemned,  whether,  in  face  of 
temptation,  his  own  wdll  would  remain  lord  of  his  reason.  Withal 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  course  Enobarbus 
ultimately  follow^s.  Loyal  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  he  tries  hard 
to  dissuade  Cleopatra  from  appearing  on  the  field,  as  he  does  to 
induce  Antony  himself  not  “to  throw  away  the  absolute  soldier¬ 
ship”  he  has  on  land  by  meeting  Cajsar  at  sea.  His  advice  in 
both  instances  is  disregarded  with  the  most  disastrous  results. 
Yet  when  the  foreseen  occurs,  Enobarbus’  anguish  is  no  less 
sincere  and  sharp  : — 
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“Naught,  naught,  all  naught  I  I  can  behold  no  longer. 

To  sec  't  mine  eyes  are  blasted.” 

Antony, 

”  Like  a  doting  mallard. 

Leaving  the  fight  in  height,” 

flies  after  Cleopatra,  and  the  situation  loses  its  last  shred  of 
dignity;  yet  Enobarbus  remains  staunch,  determined  to — 

"  Follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.” 

The  processes  by  which  he  subsequently  arrives  at  a  decision 
to  desert  his  fallen  master  make  painful  reading,  for  all  along  his 
better  feelings  are  at  war  wdth  him. 

From  the  reflection  : 

“I  see  men’s  judgements  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes  and  things  untoward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them 
To  suffer  all  alike;  ” 

ii  is  not  a  great  step  to  : 

”  The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly.” 

This  mood  is  followed  by  a  manifestation  of  his  better  nature, 
a  height  equalling  any  to  which  Horatio  attains,  because,  more 
than  Horatio,  Enobarbus  was  swayed  by  appearances  and  the 
opinions  of  the  crowd  : — 

”  Yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 

Docs  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer.” 

It  required  but  the  passing  disloyalty  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony 
to  impel  him  to  the  final  betrayal  : — 

”  Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so  leaky 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.” 

Poor  Enobarbus!  That  he,  a  host  in  himself,  with  his  boasted 
self-sufficiency  and  austerity,  should,  in  the  greatest  decision  of 
his  life,  be  influenced  by  a  capricious  w'oman  !  Yet  wdthal,  how 
'TOan !  Is  there  unwittingly  a  touch  of  autobiography  here? 
None  knew  better  than  Shakespeare  that  it  is  one  thing  to  preach 
I'l  another  to  practise  what  is  preached. 

”  You  gods  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men;  ” 
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applied  no  less  to  Antony  than  to  Enobarbus  and  to  Shakespeare 
himself.  Assuming  life  to  be  a  stage  on  which  each  tries  to  plav 
other  than  a  losing  game,  then  to  be  “in  suffering  all  as  one  who 
suffers  nothing  ’’  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  test  of  greatness  as  any. 
Enobarbus  falls  short  of  this,  and,  because  he  does,  because  he 
struggles  to  attain  the  supreme  equanimity  and  fails,  he  gains 
ineffably  by  contrast  with  the  colder  perfection  of  Horatio.  To 
have  tried  and  failed,  and  W’ithal  to  repent  unto  death,  is,  after 
all,  the  commoner  human  fate. 

No  sooner  has  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  his  baser  self  and 
abandoned  Antony  than  contrition  overwhelms  him.  The  large- 
hearted  Antony,  wdio  on  hearing  of  the  defection  blames  only 
himself  that  “my  fortunes  have  corrupted  honest  men,"  returns 
to  Enobarbus  his  “treasure  wdth  his  bounty  overplus.”  While 
reproaches  would  probably  have  confirmed  Enobarbus  in  his 
course,  the  magnanimity  breaks  him  : — 

“  Antony, 

Thou  mine  of  bounty  how  wouldst  tliou  liavo  pai<l 
My  better  service  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold?  .  .  . 

. I  will  go  seek 

Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  foulest  best  .fits 
My  latter  part  of  life." 

And  so  on  to  the  bitter,  broken-hearted  end.  Forgiveness  and 
repentance!  The  primary  virtues,  to  Shakespeare’s  thinking, 
were  never  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  story  of  a  faith¬ 
less  friend. 

Camillo  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  more  distinctly  the  man  of 
action  than  either  Horatio  or  Enobarbus.  His  courage  is  un¬ 
questioned  without  being  rash,  for  from  the  first  he  is  in  conflict 
with  something  more  tangible  and  pitiless  than  the  morbidities 
of  a  Hamlet  or  the  urgings  for  self-advancement  of  an  Enobarbus. 
The  cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  master,  Leontes,  oblige  him, 
after  trying  to  appease  the  king’s  jealousy,  to  escape  from  the 
court.  This,  how^ever,  is  not  until  Leontes  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  retain  and  induce  him  to  murder  his  supposed  rival, 
Polixenes.  Though  the  man  of  action  of  the  Hotspur,  Henry  V. 
and  the  Bastard  type  is  not  among  the  most  convincing  creations 
of  Shakespeare,  the  man  of  action,  faced  with  the  problem  of 
saving  his  own  skin  at  the  expense  of  leaving  his  master  in  an 
error  which  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  queen,  requires  a  more 
difficult  and  subtle  interpretation.  The  insinuations  of  Leontes, 
anent  his  wife’s  culpability,  are  at  first  so  adroitly  sugared  by 
the  flatteries  of  Camillo’s  “understanding”  that  not  immediately 
does  the  latter  realise  the  king’s  meaning  : — 
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“  1  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 

With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart  as  well 
My  chamber  councils;  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom;  I  have  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed.” 

Subtlest  flattery  to  a  dependent !  But  the  speciousness  does 
not  escape  Camillo.  He  exhorts  the  king  to  be  more  explicit, 
whereupon  Leontes  grows  impatient  and  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  having  remarked  the  signs  of 
Hermione’s  unfaithfulness.  Camillo  meets  the  charge  with  : — 

‘‘  I  will  not  be  a  stander-by  to  bear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.  ’Shrew'  my  heart, 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this.” 

Finally  they  come  to  something  like  terms.  Camillo  feigns 
compliance,  his  position  as  cupbearer  to  Polixenes  affording  an 
opportunity  to  rid  his  master  of  so  dangerous  a  friend.  There 
is  DO  getting  away  from  it,  for  the  king  declares  : — 

“  Do’t  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 

Do’t  not,  thou  split’st  thine  own.” 

Keviewing  the  situation  after  Leontes  has  left  him.  Camillo 
is  aware  of  its  precariousness,  look  at  it  from  what  tx)int  he  will. 
“To  do  this  deed  promotion  follows,”  he  has  been  told.  Yet  he 
never  hesitates.  By  now,  the  signs  of  Leontes’  jealousy  being 
apparent  to  Polixenes,  he  questions  Camillo  as  to  the  cause. 
Under  protest,  Camillo  informs  him,  and  finally  they  arrange  to 
disappear  from  the  Court  together,  Camillo  passing  intd*  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 

Sixteen  years  elapse  before  we  encounter  Camillo  again.  The 
interval  has  endeared  him  to  Polixenes,  who  is  loath  to  grant  a 
leave  of  absence  so  that  he  may  visit  the  now  repentant  Leontes, 
to  whose  ‘‘feeling  sorrows,”  pleads  Camillo,  ‘‘I  might  be  som# 
allay.”  The  king  persists  in  his  refusal,  the  reason  being  Camillo 
bad  a  different  mission  to  serve  in  the  drama. .  In  a  work  that 
abounds  with  so  many  delightful  personalities — Hermione, 
Florizel,  Perdita  and  Autolycus,  to  mention  a  few — and  where 
the  mature  genius  of  the  poet  expresses  itself  in  some  of  the 
finest  verse  he  has  uttered,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Camillo’s  character  has  been  overshadowed.  So  much  so,  that 
he  escapes  the  notice  altogether  of  some  of  the  critics,  though 
his  character  bears  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  secondary 
heroes. 

After  Polixenes’  refusal  to  part  with  him,  Camillo’s  fortunes 
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become  involved  with  those  of  the  two  lovers,  Florizel  and  Per. 
dita.  To  the  impatient  Florizel,  ready  to  repudiate  father  and 
fortune  to  marry  Perdita,  Camillo  unfolds  a  plan  which  will  not 
only  win  his  father,  Polixenes,  to  the  match,  but  will  also  admit 
of  Camillo  seeing  Sicilia  again,  “for  whose  sight,”  he  says,  “J 
have  a  woman’s  longing.”  The  scheme,  in  brief,  is  for  Florizel 
accompanied  by  Perdita,  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
estranged  kings  and  thus  ensure  indirectly  for  his  suit  the  “pros¬ 
perity  which  is  the  very  bond  of  love,”  Leontes  being  now  at 
that  stage  of  repentance  when  he  will  do  anything  to  make 
amends.  The  plot  fulfils  the  highest  expectations  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  and  leads  to  the  happy  ending  of  the  play. 

The  last  we  see  of  Camillo  is  at  the  close  of  the  drama.  Her- 
mione,  long  thought  dead,  has  just  been  restored  to  Leontes, 
thanks  to  the  care  of  her  faithful  w'oman  Paulina,  to  whom 
Leontes  is  more  than  grateful.  Her  devotion  can  only  be  duly 
rewarded  by  union  with  Camillo  himself  :  | 

‘‘  Whose  worth  and  honesty 
Is  richly  noted  and  here  justified 
By  a  pair  of  kings." 

More  exclusively  the  fortunes  of  Pisanio  in  Cymbeline  are  bound  }  j 
up  w'ith  the  doings  of  the  heroine  than  the  hero.  It  is  a  new  | 
and  interesting  development,  and  admits  of  Shakespeare  ringiu  | 
out  a  few’  more  changes  on  the  theme  of  friendship ;  for  it  is  as  , 
a  friend  rather  than  a  servant,  though  labelled  the  latter,  that  |  ] 
w’e  must  regard  Pisanio.  If  now’  and  then  the  purpose  served  j 
by  these  men  is  similar,  never  for  a  moment  do  we  confuse  one  ^ 
with  the  other,  for  each  is  possessed  of  distinct  individuality  ip 
While  Enobarbus  is  indisputably  the  courtier  and  man  of  the  j, 
world,  and  Horatio  the  seasoned  philosopher,  Pisanio  derives 
distinction  from  a  certain  native  sense  and  ingenuousness  whici  f( 
gain  not  a  little  by  contrast  with  the  chicane  of  many  ox  the  Lj 
remaining  characters.  For,  as  a  drama,  Cymbeline  contains moie 
of  the  nature  of  intrigue  than  any  other  play.  Even  Pisar" 
himself  is  not  guiltless  of  certain  adjustments,  to  put  it  mildly, 
to  gain  his  ends.  Yet  his  fidelity  to  Posthumous  and  Imogen  is  iji, 
not  impaired  thereby.  Like  a  golden  thread  it  runs  through  the 
fabric  of  the  story,  its  brightness  enhanced  by  the  dark  villa;; 
of  lachimo,  the  despair  of  the  forsaken  wdfe  and  the  melancLc!, 
of  the  deluded  husband.  ihn 

In  the  last  three  plays  of  Shake.speare,  of  which  Cymhelm'n  ' 
one,  full  of  anachronisms  as  they  are,  revealing  less  regard  f  ■  1 
the  conventional  canons  of  art  than  all  preceding  ones,  nnriviiM- 
for  the  richness  of  thought  and  lyrical  beauty,  the  poet,  tX'  d. 
evidently,  was  concerned  with  more  profound  and  ethical  mat*  • 
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than  hitherto.  As  with  certain  characters  of  Browning,  the 
necessity  to  do  evil  that  good  may  accrue  appears  incontrovertible  ; 
jO  Shakespeare  at  the  end  of  life  seems  to  have  been  confronted 
with  similar  moral  problems  and  to  have  been  affirming  that 
the  real  and  binding  laws  are  those  we  lay  down  for  ourselves, 
and  that  it  is  the  breach  of  these  alone  that  degrades.  Or,  as 
Professor  Brandes  puts  it,  there  is  the  consciousness  that  the 
ethics  of  intention  are  the  only  true  and  possible  ethics.  In  this 
play  Imogen  disobeys  her  father  and  braves  his  wrath  ;  she 
further  deceives  the  young  man  in  the  forest ;  the  upright 
Belarius  robs  the  king  of  both  his  sons ;  the  honest  physician 
deceives  the  queen  ;  Giiiderius,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
resents  the  insults  of  Cloten  by  killing  him  at  sight  and  cutting 
off  his  head.  All  these  things  happen  without  in  the  least 
derogating  from  the  moral  worth  of  the  offenders,  and  ultimately 
operate  for  the  good  of  all.  Each  breaks  a  social  law,  but  none 
declares  a  crusade  against  social  laws,  to  adapt  a  criticism  of 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  on  a  similar  situation. 

Duped  by  the  wily  lachimo,  Posthumous  believes  he  has  cause 
to  doubt  his  w  ife’s  fidelity.  He  commissions  Pisanio  to  put  her 
to  death.  The  messenger  that  brings  the  order  also  carries  a 
letter  to  Imogen  in  which  the  writer  enjoins  her  to  go  to  Milford 
to  meet  him,  not  hinting  at  the  real  purpose  of  the  journey, 
which  is  to  alford  Pisanio  an  opportunity  to  kill  her.  While 
Imogen’s  spirits  rise  at  the  thought  of  reunion  with  her  husband, 
Pisanio’s  become  correspondingly  depressed.  His  problem  is  how 
to  act  that  he  might  do  no  wrong  to  either  wife  or  husband.  No 
more  pathetic  incident  than  the  flight  to  Milford  is  to  be  found 
in  our  literature.  The  sw'eet  impatience  of  Imogen,  expressed 
in  lines  bubbling  w  ith  high  spirits  and  anticipation,  and  the  sad 
foreboding  of  her  companion  !  How  vivid  the  picture  and  how 
exquisitely  their  creator  has  insinuated  the  contrast !  The  first 
roah  of  joy  over,  Imogen  has  attention  to  spare  for  what  is 
transpiring  about  her,  and  begins  to  suspect  a  cause' for  Pisanio’s 
moodiness.  He  is  inclined  to  put  her  off,  but  she  insists  on 
knowing  what  it  is.  He  temporises  and  she  scents  trouble,  but 
no  thought  of  her  husband’s  imworthiness  intrudes.  Circum- 
!<tance,  not  inclination,  to  her  thinking,  has  “ont-crafted  him” 
that  he  comes  not.  There  is  no  other  way  for  Pisanio  but  to 
hand  her  the  incriminating  letter.  No  sooner  has  she  read  it 
than  he  fears  the  revulsion  of  feeling  has  been  too  sudden  :  — 

“  How  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword? 

The  paper  hath  cut  her  throat  already.” 

Recovering  somewhat,  she  exhorts  him  to  do  his  master’s 
behest : — 
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“  Prithee,  despatch; 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher;  where’s  the  knife? 

Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master’s  bidding, 

When  I  desire  it  too.” 

Pisanio  disdains  the  command,  and,  to  comfort  her,  unfolds  a  plan 
that  will  admit  of  her  reaching  Italy,  where  she  can  learn  at 
first  hand  the  cause  of  her  husband’s  strange  behaviour.  Person- 
ally  he  must  return  lest,  as  he  says  : — 

”  Being  missed  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  Court.” 

It  is  as  servant  to  Cloten,  the  rejected  lover  of  Imogen,  that 
we  next  meet  Pisanio.  Cloten  has  guessed  that  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  the  missing  Imogen.  He  does,  but  it  is  his  last 
■  intention  to  tell  his  new  master.  In  misdirecting  Cloten  he 
excuses  the  cupidity  by  soliloquising  ; — 

”  For  true  to  thee  (Cloten) 

Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be 
To  him  that  is  most  true.” 

As  if  vexed  at  the  tangled  w’eb  in  which  deceit  has  enmeshed 
him,  he  continues  in  the  same  strain  a  little  later  : — 

"  Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest;  not  true,  to  be  true 

reasoning  which  might  apply  to  more  than  one  moral  obliquity 

Though  severed  from  both  Imogen  and  Posthumous  for  the 
remainder  of  the  play,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  their  interests. 
By  becoming  the  servant  of  Cymbeline,  which  he  does  after 
Cloten  leaves  the  Court,  he  can  best  serve  the  absent  ones.  The 
first  to  pierce  Imogen’s  disguise  when  she  appears  before  her 
father,  he  exclaims  in  an  aside  : — 

"  Since  she  is  living  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good  or  bad.” 

From  the  temporary  beclouding  consequent  upon  his  haviiig 
given  Imogen  what  he  considered  a  restorative,  but  which  acted 
more  like  a  poison  in  rendering  her  unconscious  for  a  time,  he 
emerges  fully  pardoned,  and  it  is  from  his  lips  we  get  the 
explanations  that  make  a  happy  ending  possible. 

In  Othello  we  encounter  two  kinds  of  friends  with  which  the 
poet  seems  to  have  been  familiar.  While  lago’s  diabolical  clever¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy  characterise  the  false  friend,  Cassio,  though 
overshadowed  by  the  villainous  plot,  is  abundantly  justified  m 
the  true  one  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Not  boasting  the  philosophic 
calm  of  Horatio  or  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  Camillo  and 
Pisanio,  Cassio  is  great  by  virtue  of  his  purity  of  intention  and 
singleness  of  purpose.  As  a  foil  to  the  machinations  of  lago  we 
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detect  the  inimitable  art  of  his  creator.  He  reveals  himself  at 
once  as  a  man  of  immense  self-respect,  easily  wounded  in  his 
self-esteem.  Even  logo  acknowledges  him  as  “a  proper  man,” 
though  “no  further  conscionable  than  in  putting  on  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming  ...  a  finder  of  occasions, 
that  has  an  eye,  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages.  .  .  .” 
Had  Cassio  been  a  degree  less  self-centred  or  strict  on  the  pro¬ 
prieties,  he  must  have  suspected  the  advances  of  lago.  His  very 
courtesy,  a  word  often  associated  with  him,  as  his  “civil  and 
humane  seeming”  were  in  themselves  a  challenge  to  lago. 
Punctilio  such  as  his,  apart  from  any  potential  lago  at  hand,  is 
often  provocative  of  a  desire  for  overthrow  in  an  onlooker.  After 
all,  “we  must  have  some  faults  to  make  us  men.”  It  is  therefore 
Csssio  after  his  fall — Cassio  repentant,  whole-heartedly  despising 
himself  “hurt  past  all  surgery” — that  wins  us  to  his  cause.  lago 
never  hesitates  in  his  course.  Remorse  is  unknown  to  him,  regret 
a  word  not  included  in  his  vocabulary ;  his  only  lament 

*'  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  service.” 

Probably  no  villain,  to  his  own  thinking,  is  quite  as  bad  as  he 
appears.  Though  it  is  more  than  likely  Shakespeare  had  wit¬ 
nessed  aspects  and  portions  of  such  a  character  in  many  men  of 
the  day,  he  did  not  make  lago  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century 
for  nothing.  And  not  only  is  he  capable  of  the  malevolence  and 
treachery  of  a  Borgia  or  a  Sforza,  but  he  has  at  times  something 
of  their  grand  manner.  The  blunt  outspokenness  of  the  soldier 
18  assumed  as  most  likely  to  convince  Othello.  Hence  the  irony 
of  the  oft-cited  “  honest  ”  lago ! 

Thus  it  is  that  “hell  and  night”  proceed  to  bring  “the  mon¬ 
strous  birth  to  the  world’s  light.” 

Cassio’s  disgrace  is  the  signal  for  lago’s  rise  into  favour.  So 
far  in  excess  is  the  punishment  of  the  crime,  however,  that  a 
sense  of  injustice  is  roused  in  Desdemona,  to  whom  Cassio,  at  the 
instigation  of  lago,  appeals  to  plead  his  cause  with  Othello.  Mean¬ 
while  lago  soliloquises  : — 

”  Whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 

And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 

I’U  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 

That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body’s  lust; 

And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor; 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch.  ...” 

A  more  selfish  and  worldly-wise  woman  than  Desdemona  would 
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have  detected  the  efifect  on  Othello  of  persistent  pleading  for  a 
man  friend,  and  one  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  at  variance 
Cassio’s  prayer  to  her 

“  That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist  and  be  a  member  of  his  love, 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart, 

Entirely  honour;  ” 

obliges  her  to  do  the  utmost  for  him.  Not  to  comply  vcould 
reflect  on  her  wifely  honour  as  it  would  discredit  Cassio’s  high 
opinion  of  her  husband. 

Then  follows  the  incident  of  the  handkerchief.  Cassio  is  not 
more  easily  duped  by  the  invitation  to  the  revels  than  by  thif 
second  trap.  The  talk  between  him  and  lago,  when  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  disparagements  of  Bianca  are  thought  by  Othello  to 
refer  to  Desdemona,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  tragic  incident? 
of  the  play. 

“  Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught," 

sneers  lago,  seeing  his  medicine  work.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
to  confirm,  in  the  eyes  of  Othello,  Cassio’s  guilt.  Death  must 
be  the  punishment,  Tago  undertakes  to  kill  him.  Desdemona’? 
fate  is  also  sealed  by  the  conference,  for,  with  Othello— 

“  To  be  once  in  doubt 
Is — once  to  be  resolved.” 

All  know  the  consequences.  That  be  did — 

“  Naught  in  hate 
But  all  in  honour;  ” 

is  no  consolation  to  Othello  when  he  learns  the  truth.  Cassio’? 
character  never  shows  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  iitterancf 
of  what  is  scarcely  a  reproach  : — 

"  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause.” 

lago  trapped  and  awaiting  trial,  Othello  self-convicted  and 
suffering,  the  innocent  Cassio  triumphs  and  is  appointed  ruler 
in  Cyprus.  Despite  all  he  has  undergone,  however,  there  is  no 
qualification  in  his  last  testimony  to  Othello.  Because  he  had 
deeply  loved,  he  can  nobly  pardon  one  who,  with  all  his  fault?, 
‘‘was  great  of  heart.” 


Lucie  Simpsos. 


A  MEMORY  OF  GREECE. 


Af4R  in  a  pine-girt  bay  where  the  sunlight  streams  and  the  dolphins 

Leap  from  the  dappled  foam  in  wild  never-wearying  mirth, 

There  rises  a  spray-worn  temple,  a  shrine  of  the  Goddess  of  Laughter, 

O’ar-grown  with  a  myriad  flowers,  inset  by  the  blossoming  earth 

And  there  1  wrought  in  the  by-gone  and  fashioned  the  radiant  people 

That  ever  enrapture  the  world  as  dreams  of  melodious  grace. 

All  the  legends  of  nymph -haunted  Ida,  all  the  light-loving  Gods  of 
Olympus 

Transfigured  the  yellow  sardonyx  and  gleamed  on  the  emerald’s 
face. 

And  the  priestess  that  dwelt  in  the  temple,  I  see  her  for  ever  appear¬ 
ing. 

Like  a  rainbow  she  spans  the  grey  years,  bleak  vistas  of  longing 
and  care. 

Inachlamys  of  Tyrian  purple,  her  eyes  like  a  carpet  of  gentians. 

From  her  lilac-veined  feet  to  the  gold,  to  the  gold  of  her  odive- 
crowned  hair. 

In  the  hot  silent  hours  of  the  noon-day  she  would  lie  in  the  shade  of 
the  pine-trees. 

As  my  hand  carved  the  face  of  Sarpedon  or  the  brisk-footed  fauns 
as  they  ran. 

The  wonder  of  rare  Aphrodite  as  she  smiled  through  her  glory  of  sea- 
foam. 

The  armour  of  Penthesilea  or  the  vines  in  the  alleys  of  Pan. 

When  the  sun  sank  in  orange-green  splendour,  when  Orion  peeped  out 
like  a  glowworm. 

And  we  heard  the  invisible  wings  of  the  sea-birds  ahoming  above, 

.\s  the  low'-chanted  voice  of  the  shore-wind  sang  aloft  through  the 
forest  of  olives. 

It  bore  to  the  golden  Forever  the  tale  of  our  undying  love. 

I  have  builded  a  mystical  palace  where  the  sea  is  afire  and  the 
dolphins 

Leap  from  the  dappled  foam  in  wild  never- wearying  mirth. 

And  I’ll  watch  for  a  sail  that’s  coming,  for  the  breezes  have  wafted 
the  message. 

That  the  tale  of  the  years  is  completed  which  have  parted  our  ways 
m  Earth. 

Evelvn  Grant  Duff. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY.— (IV.) 


The  general  disinclination  of  everybody  concerned  to  face  squarelj 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  problem  of  the  German  indemnitj 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  thoroughly  well  justified.  The  attempt  to 
reach  a  final  settlement  of  this  matter  has  brought  us  back,  ae  1 
write,  to  the  atmosphere  of  which  we  have  been  clear  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918.  Once  more  we  are  rattling  our  sabres  and  darkly  hinting 
of  sealed  orders  to  our  fleets.  I  said  something  last  month  of  the 
extraordinary  complexity  of  the  economic  side  of  the  indemnity  ques¬ 
tion,  and  indicated  that  a  serious  attempt  to  enforce  the  Paris 
decision,  if  it  did  not  involve  Europe  in  economic  chaos,  would  pro 
bably  soon  produce  a  desperate  signal  of  distress  from  our  own 
industries.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  since,  and  the  subject  has 
certainly  not  lacked  discussion,  has  led  me  to  modify  that  opiniwi 
To  extract  from  a  beaten  enemy  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  goods,  which  is  aU  anyone  can  extract,  may  subject  that 
people  to  a  Spartan  discipline,  but  it  will  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  foundations  of  the  industries  of  the  countries  receiving  the  tri 
bute.  The  German  delegates  in  London  seem  to  have  had  some 
realisation  of  this,  but  they  made  the  worst  possible  use  of  their 
knowledge.  The  most  effective  thing  they  could  have  said  was; 
“  We  will  pay  such  and  such  an  amount  annually;  now  let  us  aet 
down  and  consider  the  form  the  payments  are  to  take.  What  goods 
are  we  to  produce  for  you  ?  ”  I  fancy  that  the  verbatim  reports  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference  would  have  come  to  a  sudden  stop  at 
that  point,  unless  indeed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  happened  to  widi 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  mass  of  British  manufacturers  and 
exporting  merchants  for  a  policy  of  reducing  the  indemnity.  Instead 
of  doing  this  the  Germans  were  truculent  and  argumentative,  poa 
sibly  because  like  the  statesmen  opposed  to  them  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  party  politics  at  home.  That 
excuse,  however,  is  not  really  valid  in  their  case  for  they  had  the 
advantage,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  lack,  of  being 
able  to  appear  to  bow  before  superior  force. 


To  fall  back  upon  “  sanctions,”  one  of  the  quaintest  euphemisme 
politics  have  ever  invented,  is  a  confession  of  failure.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  military  and  naval,  or  involve  the  occupation  of  new  twn 
tory  in  Germany,  they  can  only  mean  that  the  Allies  are  going  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad  in  an  attempt  to  make  things  mw 
unpleasant  than  they  are  already  for  Germany.  In  so  far  as  thej 
are  an  attempt  to  collect  a  fraction  of  the  indemnity  itself  they  ars 
egregious.  A  new  customs  frontier  on  the  Rhine  can  only  have  the 
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effect  that  all  such  economic  barriers  do  have,  namely  of  making 
the  world  in  general,  and  the  countries  divided  by  them  in  particular, 
poorer  because  of  their  existence.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
British  Government  should  collect  from  English  buyers  of  German 
goods  half  the  purchase  price  paid  for  those  goods,  I  fail  to  see  how 
trade  can  go  on  at  all  on  these  terms.  German  exporters  can  only 
sell  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  get  the  subtracted  moiety  of 
their  payments  from  their  own  Government,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  that  Government’s  finances  that  hope  would  be  a  poor  reed 
to  lean  upon.  The  result  will  be,  I  feel  sure,  to  reduce  direct  trade 
between  Britain  and  Germany  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  neutrals  a  lucrative  middleman’s  trade  at 
the  expense  of  both.  Moreover,  as  German  exports  to  this  country 
in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  only  total  just  over  five  million  pounds 
in  value,  and  as  over  three  millions  of  them  consisted  of  dyes  which' 
are  now  excluded,  the  amount  we  should  collect,  even  supposing  the 
scheme  to  work,  would  not  help  us  very  much.  Work,  however, 
will  be  provided  for  another  small  army  of  officials. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  can,  if  we  choose, 
force  Germany  to  assent  to  any  scheme  of  indemnities.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  sense  we  have  her  at  our  mercj'.  The  only  possible  limitation 
in  that  respect  is  that  we  run  a  certain  risk  of  driving  her  to  internal 
revolution,  and  a  Bolshevik  Germany  with  a  Bolshevik  Kussia 
behind  her  would  be  difficult  to  handle.  The  danger  of  that,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  now  very  great.  We  should  probably  have  to  go  very 
far  and  to  cause  her  real  and  hopeless  suffering  before  it  would 
happen.  But  when  we  have  wrung  from  her  an  assent  on  paper  to 
a  scheme  of  payment,  we  are  not  much  further  on,  unless  the 
scheme  is  really  practicable.  Let  us  put  on  one  side  altogether  the 
considerations  I  dealt  with  last  month,  and  assume,  for  purposes  of 
aigument,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  what  we  can  get  from 
Gtfmauy.  Suppose  she  agrees  to  pay  100  millions  of  pounds  in  gold 
marks  this  year  and  to  make  subsequent  payments  rising  to  300 
millions  a  year.  The  first  instalment  wrill  fall  due.  The  German 
Government  will  issue  credit  notes  to  the  'Allies.  These  will  have 
to  be  made  out  in  actual  marks,  and  therefore  the  first  cheque  will 
have  to  be  for  about  24,000,000,000  marks  in  present-day  currency, 
the  mark  being  at  240  to  the  pound.  With  these  credit  bills  the 
Allies  will  seek  to  acquire  milk  and  honey  for  their  people,  but 
they  can  get  nothing  unless  goods  to  that  value  are  forthcoming 
from  Germany.  If  they  use  them  to  buy  meat  from  the  Argentine 
or  cotton  from  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  and  the  United 
States  will  have  to  cash  them  in  Germany  and  to  get  goods  for  them, 
lliey  will  merely  be  so  many  more  bills  on  Berlin  in  the  exchange 
markets  of  the  world,  and  unless  there  are  goods  to  meet  them  they 
will  fall  and  fall  in  value,  dragging  down  with  them  the  value  of  the 
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German  mark.  If  that  happens  the  next  instalment  of  the  indem 
nity  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by  a  still  larger  figure  to  convert 
it  from  gold  into  existing  currency.  Ultimately  we  shall  reach  a 
point  at.  whidi  the  year’s  indemnity  figure  will  have  a  string  of 
noughts  reaching  right  across  the  page,  and  the  bills  will  coat  to 
print  more  than  they  are  worth. 


In  short,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  that  Germany  can  onlv 
be  made  to  pay  according  to  her  capacity  to  pay  he  is  merely  utter 
ing  a  truism.  Her  capacity  to  pay  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  no  amount 
of  “  sanctions”  can  increase  it,  though  they  may  reduce  it  very 
rapidly.  If  we  apply  to  economists  they  will  mostly  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  rough  and  ready  way  in  which  that  capacity  can  be  esti 
mated.  Many  of  them  hold  that  a  big  industrial  country  could  pay, 
in  an  indemnity,  about  a  quarter  of  her  total  annual  export*.  It 
we  say  to  Germany,  ”  You  shall  pay  us  a  quarter  of  what  you  export 
in  any  given  year,”  we  should  put  the  indemnity  on  a  basis  so 
elastic  that  w'e  should  not  feel  we  had  been  defrauded  if  Germany 
recovered  faster  than  we  at  present  expect.  At  the  same  timeyre 
should  not  have  put  her  under  any  discouragement  to  recover,  for 
she  also  would  benefit  from  her  expanding  trade.  Some  such  scheme 
as  this  is  to  my  mind  the  only  sane  way  of  fixing  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  exacted.  It  is  a  scheme  Germany  would  have  no  motive 
for  refusing,  and  which  would  settle  the  matter  for  good,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  what  is  so  essential  to  France.  If  France  goes  in 
seriously  for  ”  sanctions  ”  she  will  bankrupt  herself  very  quickly, 
and  she  will  bankrupt  us  as  well  if  we  are  not  careful.  For  the 
result  of  the  ”  sanctions  ”  will  probably  be  an  agreement  forced  out 
of  Germany  to  pay  sums  she  will  not  be  able  to  pay,  and  by  mettiods 
which  are  economically  absurd.  France,  of  course,  needs  money 
now.  She  needs  not  annuities  but  capital  with  w’hich  to  restore  her 
devastated  areas.  She  apparently  intends  to  float  a  huge  loan  with 
the  German  indemnity  as  security.  From  what  I  have  heard  ol 
financial  comment  in  the  city  on  the  present  schemes,  there  is  not 
a  financier  who  would  advance  a  five  pound  note  if  indemnities  k 
at  present  proposed  are  to  be  the  only  security.  The  loan  would 
have  to  be  backed  by  the  Allies.  America  is  not  likely  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  the  backing  of  France  would  not  be  worth  enough 
for  it  is  she  who  needs  the  money  to  rehabilitate  herself.  So  the 
next  stage  is  likely  to  be  that  Britain  will  be  asked  to  back  the  loan 
and  to  make  it  her  business  to  see  that  Germany  pays  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  That  will  mean  that  the  British  taxpayer  wili 
have  to  find  every  penny  by  which  future  experience  proves  his 
politicians  have  overestimated  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  Not  only 
will  he  be  left  to  carry  his  own  war  debt,  his  debt  to  America,  and 
the  doubtful  debts  of  his  Allies,  he  will  have  to  shoulder  a  large 
part  of  the  indemnity  as  well.  A  little  sober  reflection  on  that  pros 
pect  would,  I  think,  bring  about  a  change  in  public  feeling  about  the 
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iaiemoity  even  more  startling  than  the  change  that  has  already 
tgkflii  place.  - —  - 

TV)  sum  up.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  very  real  need  of  France 
jnd  of  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  Germany,  for  the  benefit  of 
France,  as  much  as  Germany  can  possibly  pay.  But  France  needs 
money  now,  and  we  shall  only  land  her  and  ourselves  in  bankruptcy 
if  we  overestimate  Germany’s  capacity  and  proceed  to  liquidate  the 
indemnity  on  that  basis.  The  application  of  “  sanctions  ”  is  simply 
a  confession  of  failure  only  to  be  fallen  back  upon  if  Germany 
definitely  refuses  a  reasonable  scheme,  and  no  reasonable  scheme 
has  vet  been  put  before  her.  I  still  think  that  we  ourselves  should 
find  "that  our  industrial  system  would  only  withstand  with  thegreatest 
difficulty  a  flood  of  free  German  goods.  This  consideration,  however, 
does  not  apply  in  the  same  way  to  France,  whose  industrial  areas 
are  to  a  great  extent  out  of  action,  and  who,  therefore,  needs  and 
would  draw  real  benefit  from  a  tribute  of  goods  while  they  are  in 
the  process  of  restoration.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  if  I  and 
those  who  think  with  me  are  right,  a  victorious  nation  cannot  make 
its  defeated  enemy  defray  the  losses  it  has  incurred.  I  think  that 
is  true  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  once  it  is  understood  it  should  be 
a  real  check  on  aggressive  war.  No  country  will  go  to  war  expecting 
to  be  defeated,  and  if  victory  is  seen  to  be  only  relatively  less 
disastrous  than  defeat  we  may  at  last  get  sane  international  politics. 
In  fact  the  whole  indemnity  controversy,  with  its  futilities  and  even 
its  dangers,  may  have  been  worth  while  if  it  adds  that  knowledge  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  experience. 

The  world,  however,  has  for  the  time  being  rejected  the  one  man 
who  did  seem  to  realise  that  all  that  victory  could  bring  was  safety 
from  the  consequences  of  defeat,  and  the  triumph  of  the  less  material 
causes  for  which  the  Allies  fought.  Modern  history,  even  modem 
drama,  has  provided  no  tragedy  more  pcagnant  than  the  end  of 
President  Wilson’s  long  term  of  power.  For  eight  years  he  was  as 
neariy  an  autocrat  as  democratic  institutions  will  permit  an  indivi¬ 
dual  man  to  be,  and  that  over  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  nations. 
He  brought  his  people  into  the  war  on  a  clear-out  issue  of  right  and 
wrong,  smd  the  Allies  should  never  forget  the  service  which  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  entry  rendered  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  his  series  of  pronouncements  seemed  to  herald  a  new 
order  of  things  for  a  stricken  world.  They  struck  a  chord  of  hope  in 
the  heart  of  the  multitude,  even  deeper  than  the  dismay  they  pro¬ 
bably  aroused  in  the  minds  of  Europe’s  political  leaders.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  Englishman  to  compare  Mr.  Wilson’s  Armistice  Notes 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  election  speeches  without  a  very  consider¬ 
able  shame.  The  American  President’s  arrival  in  Europe  was  terrific, 
he  reached  then  a  zenith  of  power  and  of  honour  which  would  have 
sent  a  more  superstitious  generation  searching  anxiously  fcH*  evil 
^♦mens. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  assisted  painfully  from  the  White  House 
to  give  place  to  the  leader  of  his  bitter  political  enemies.  The 
Covenant  which  was  his  child  is  disowned  by  his  own  people  and  ill- 
treated  by  its  foster  parents  in  Europe.  Worse  still,  he  had,  before 
he  left  Europe,  set  his  hand  to  a  Treaty  which  could  not  be  said  to 
be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  utterances,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  was  sincerely  convinced  that  it  could  be  literally  har¬ 
monised  with  them.  In  the  main  this  partial  failure  was  due  to  the 
American  people.  If  they  had  shown  signs  of  determination  to  sup 
port  him  through  thick  and  thin,  things  must  have  been  very 
different;  they  did  quite  the  reverse.  As  negotiations  went  on  the 
situation  in  this  respect  grew  worse.  If  the  League  was  unpalatable 
to  conservative  minds  in  America,  the  treaty  of  which  it  was  part 
alienated  progressive  opinion.  To  some  extent  this  failure  in  his 
own  country  must  be  ascribed  to  his  own  tactical  mistakes.  He  did 
not,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  throughout  the 
negotiations,  take  pains  to  commit  the  parties  previously  opposed  to 
him  step  by  step  to  the  results.  If  he  had  had  one-tenth  of  our 
Prime  Minister’s  skill  in  thus  eliminating  effective  oppositiwi,  he 
could  have  carried  his  treaty,  but  he  preferred  to  plough  a  lonelj 
furrow.  But  perhaps  we  cannot  fairly  judge  his  method,  foe  his 
physical  catastrophe  prevented  him  from  making  that  last  tremeD- 
dous  fight  in  the  United  States  which  might  have  made  so  much 
difference. 

If  it  is  only  fair  to  the  American  people  and  to  his  colleagues  ii 
Paris  to  say  something  in  criticism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  aeserted 
that  his  work  was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Conference.  The 
results  are  bad  enough  as  it  is ;  one  trembles  to  think  what  the; 
might  have  been  without  him.  More  than  all,  he  has  given  a  per 
manent  bodily  form,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  to  that  desire 
for  co-operation  to  preserve  the  peace  which  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  a  dream  of  the  more  progressive  minds.  The  League  hi* 
suffered  much  from  poor  mid  wives  and  worse  nurses,  but  it  lives 
It  lives  at  a  moment  when  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  re¬ 
action  is  enthroned,  at  a  moment  which  corresponds  to  the  time  when 
Mettemich  and  his  clique  were  doing  their  worst  a  century  ago 
They  were  foiled  then  and  we  can  at  least  hope,  and  work,  so  that 
their  successors  may  fail  also.  I  think  that  the  pessimiate  witi 
regard  to  the  League  take  far  too  short  a  view.  Things  are  goinj 
badly  with  it  now  when  the  war-mind  and  the  war-men  are  still  ii 
the  ascendant,  but  when  their  day  is  over,  as  it  must  be  in  five 
years  or  ten  (and  what  are  they  ?)  the  progressive  forces  will  find  n 
the  League  an  instrument  ready  to  their  hands.  If  it  can  be 
strengthened  by  being  given  work  now,  so  much  the  better;  it  will 
be  the  more  ready  for  work  then.  If  it  can  stop  a  war  betwW 
Poland  and  Lithuania  now,  as  even  its  present  manipulates  wW 
it  to  do,  it  will  be  able  to  stop  a  bigger  war  then. 
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A  great  deal,  of  course,  depends  on  the  American  people,  and 
their  intentions  under  their  new  pilot  are  still  obscure.  Whatever 
the  immediate  appearances  are,  one  thing  may  be  prophesied  almost 
with  certainty;  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  United  States  must 
be  the  policy  of  the  League,  unless  the  leopard  is  going  to  change 
his  spots  altogether,  for  that  policy  cannot  be  bellicose.  In  that 
respect,  in  giving  expression  to  a  passionate  desire  for  the  permanent 
security  of  peace,  I  think  President  Wilson  did  represent  his  people. 
Heir  essential  fears  about  the  League  were  not  those  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sceptical  conservatives,  they  feared  neither  that  it  was  an 
inadequate  defence  nor  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  legitimate 
possibilities  of  expansion,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  They  feared  it 
might  involve  them  in  every  conflict  that  arose  in  future.  In  fact, 
(«e  of  the  fundamental  things  we  need  to  do  if  we  want  American 
co-operation  in  the  League  is  to  prove  to  them  that  we  mean  to 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  We  need  to  admit  the  other  nations  which 
are  still  outside  the  League,  to  cease  to  appear  to  be  disingenuous 
about  the  terms  of  our  mandates,  and  to  reconsider  alliances  which 
seem  to  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Covenant.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  fortunately  beginning  to  be  hopeful.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  realise  now,  as  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  realis¬ 
ing  before,  what  the  material  effects  of  a  big  war  must  necessarily 
be.  The  fool’s  paradise  of  1919-20  is  no  more.  With  that  is  coming 
the  further  realisation  that  another  such  war  must  mean  the  collapse 
d  civilisation  altogether.  This  change  of  attitude,  when  it  is  given 
pmnt,  as  it  must  be  in  the  coiorse  of  time,  by  a  change  of  political 
leadership,  will  find  its  opportunity  in  the  League.  The  armaments 
queetbn  at  present  hangs  fire,  but  with  the  rise  of  new  international 
problems  it  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  and  then  that  opportunity 
will  arise.  President  Wilson  has  at  least  the  consolation  that  he 
has  provided  a  standard  to  which  minorities  everywhere  are  already 
rallying,  and  that  even  the  sceptical  statesmen  of  the  day  in  public 
pay  lip-service  to  its  sanctity.  Long  after  the  names  of  those  states¬ 
men  have  been  forgotten  by  all  but  the  more  careful  students  of 
hiatwy,  I  believe  that  his  name  will  stand  out  as  that  of  one  of 
those  few  men  whose  w’ork  really  made  a  difference.  If  it  does  not, 
the  future  chapters  of  history  will  be  sorry  reading,  perhaps  only 
reading  at  all  for  antiquarians  searching  in  the  ruins  of  a  bygone 
civilisation. 


From  this  tragedy  of  modem  politics  to  the  tragedy  of  ancient 
poetry  is  not  too  long  a  step  to  take.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  the  first  week  in  March,  to  see  the  Greek  play.  This  year 
it  was  a  more  notable  event  than  usual  because  far  more  than  the 
normal  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  performance  of  the  Oedipus 
Turannos  before  the  war,  and  because  an  exciting  experiment  was 
made.  Mr.  Sheppard  decided  to  present  Aeschylus’s  trilogy  of 
Orestes”  at  a  single  performance.  This  course  necessitated  many 
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cuts,  and  the  cuts  have  had  their  critics.  Tlie  most  serious,  I  think,  was 
the  omission,  doubtless  imperatively  demanded  by  considerations  of 
time,  of  the  long  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  which  reminds  the 
audience  of  the  origin  of  the  curse  on  the  house  of  Atreus,  and 
informs  them  of  Clytsemnestra’s  real  motive.  Justice  to  the  greatest 
woman  figure  in  tragedy  must  lay  stress,  over  and  over  again  on 
the  cruel  sacrifice  of  her  daughter  Iphigenia  by  Agamemnon.  Unless 
we  fully  grasp  the  reality  of  those  ten  years  of  brooding  on  that 
atrocity,  she  becomes  merely  an  unfaithful  wife,  and  the  extremitv 
of  her  hate  of  Agamemnon  becomes  meaningless.  The  character 
of  Clyt«mnestra,  however,  was  given  such  full  value  by  Mr.  Barton 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood,  and  the  audiences  at  Greek 
plays  are  not  supposed  to  be  uninstructed. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  presentation  undoubtedly  gained  enor¬ 
mously  by  its  completeness,  and  we  were  given  the  opportunity  ol 
seeing  performances  of  plays  that  would  almost  certainly  not  other¬ 
wise  be  attempted.  VVe  saw  the  whole  of  the  Aeschylian  tragedy 
and  not  an  episode  of  it,  the  whole  alternating  story  of  crime  and 
punishment,  fore-ordained  and  complete<l,  until  at  last  the  gods 
intervene  to  save  Orestes,  and  he,  more  than  the  others  the  mere 
puppet  of  his  fate,  leaves  the  Temple  of  Athene  acquitted  ana 
absolt^ed.  Dramatically,  of  course,  the  Eumenides  was  an  anti¬ 
climax,  because  to  the  modern  mind  Clyteemnestra  must  dominate 
the  play,  but  nevertheless  it  has  an  acute  intellectual  interest,  for 
we  see  in  it  the  clash  of  two  conceptions  of  primitive  religion  and 
their  attempted  reconciliation  by  a  cultured,  reasoning  mind.  The 
contrast  of  the  blind,  unreasoning  punishment,  it  cannot  be  called 
justice,  typified  by  the  Furies,  and  the  reasoning  judgment  of  the 
younger  gods,  was  stressed  very  ably  by  the  producer,  for  the  Furies 
were  very  horrible  to  behold  and  the  gods  of  Olympus  white  and  fair 
and  beautiful.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  conception,  this  trial 
before  Athene,  with  the  Furies  in  open  conflict  with  Apollo  and 
Athene,  a  conflict  not  indeed  equal  but  which  nevertheless  demands 
careful  and  even  tactful  handling  by  the  latter,  and  for  the  solution 
of  which  human  aid  is  enlisted.  We  know  now  that  it  represents » 
definite  stage  in  the  development  of  man’s  religious  thought,  from 
the  time  when  the  gods  were  conceived  of  as  cruel  and  unmoral  to 
that  when  they  were  credited  with  human  motives  and  powers  of 
reasoning.  It  is  curious  that  modern  science  and  philosophy  should 
be  thrusting  us  back  upon  the  older,  more  primitive  conception  of  the 
universe. 


Such  a  performance  inevitably  gives  rise  to  distressing  redtctior 
on  the  state  of  the  theatre  to-day.  It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that 
do  not  see  any  good  plays,  we  see  many,  but  we  do  not  see  gresi 
plays.  We  have  brought  to  a  considerable  perfection  of  delicacy  ani 
humour  a  certain  type  of  semi-serious  comedy.  It  is  not  the  c’omc’l, 
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of  "As  You  Like  It”  and  ”  Twelfth  Night,”  but  it  is  good  of  its 
kind.  I  would  rather,  for  instance,  see  any  of  half-a-dozen  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  plays  than  ”  The  School  for  Scandal.”  But  where  is  the 
tragedy  ?  One  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  does  not  exist.  And  if, 
jg  Mr.  Bertrand  Bussell  has  said,  “of  all  the  arts.  Tragedy  is  the 
proudest,  the  most  triumphant,”  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  modern 
drama  without  it?  We  can  still  occasionally  see  the  old  tragedies, 
we  have  rare  treats  like  last  month’s  performance  at  Cambridge,  we 
can  sometimes  see  Shakespeare  produced  in  the  West  End,  and 
now,  most  fortunately,  constantly  and  admirably  produced  at  the 
"Old  Vic.”  But  there  is  little  enough  of  old  tragedy  amid  the 
welter  of  modem  light  comedy,  ajid  of  modem  tragedy  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  none.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  public  will  not  support  it. 
The  public,  I  admit,  has  a  dislike  for  what  it  calls  sad  plays, 
especially  when  they  are  also  bad,  but  it  is  ready  enough  to  support 
anything  that  is  really  good  when  it  is  given  the  chance.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  success  of  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  an  attempt  at  modern 
tragedy  which  to  my  mind  was  a  failure,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  public  is  not  so  blameworthy  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  More¬ 
over,  the  ”  Old  Vic.”  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  attracts  big 
audiences  night  after  night,  enthusiastically  eager  to  see  Shakespeare 
simply  and  beautifully  performed.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
public;  it  lies  either  with  the  dramatists  or  with  the  producers,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  lies  principally  with  the  former. 


There  are  various  possible  explanations.  We  seem  undoubtedly 
to  have  plunged  into  a  period  in  which  poetic  drama  is  no  longer 
written,  except  as  a  sort  of  literary  exercise  by  the  more  robust 
poets,  though  I  understand  that  a  new  poetic  drama  is  shortly  to 
be  produced.  The  w'orld’s  great  tragedy  has  been  poetic  tragedy,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  poetic  fomi  is  essential  to  it.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  certain  heights  and  depths  of  human  experience  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  prose  without  producing  an  effect  that  is 
awkward  and  distressing,  that  these  supreme  moments  can  only  be 
sustained  if  the  language  itself  is  overpoweringly  beautiful.  If  that 
be  true  the  outlook  for  the  present  must  be  admitted  to  be  dark,  for 
we  have  lost  the  facility  for  writing  blank  verse  without  inventing 
another  form  suitable  for  dramatic  poetry.  It  has,  however,  yet  to 
be  proved,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  until  dramatists  try  to  write 
tragedy,  which  none  of  them,  I  think,  can  be  said  to  be  doing.  I 
do  not  mean  that  none  of  them  are  trying  to  produce  anything  but 
comedy,  that  would  be  manifestly  untrue.  Many  of  them  write 
Bwnbre,  realistic  plays,  which,  however,  are  not  tragedies  because 
the  characters  are  not  big  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  their  own 
sorrows.  “  Hedda  Gabler  ”  and  “  Ghosts  ”  are  not  tragedies  for 
that  reason,  they  are  merely  studies  of  aspects  of  neurasthenia,  bril- 
liantly  done,  abundantly  worth  doing,  but  not  the  real  thing.  On 
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the  other  hand,  and  this  is  apparently  though  not  reaily  contradictory 
true  tragedy  must  be  a  tragedy  of  character,  not  of  mere  ciroum- 
stanoe.  liiere  is  nothing  merely  unlucky  about  the  fate  of  Lear 
Macbeth,  or  Hamlet;  the  march  of  events  is  inexorable  from  tiie 
rise  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall,  and  the  character  of  the  protagonist  is 
entangled  with  the  events  all  the  way  through,  and  responsible  for 
all  the  most  essential  of  them.  The  only  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies  which  is  a  tragedy  of  circumstance  is  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
and,  for  all  its  beauty,  it  falls  short  of  the  others  for  that  reason 
Those,  to  my  mind,  are  the  reasons  why  most  modem  attempts  at 
tragedy  fail.  Either  they  are  concerned  with  inferior  types  whose 
fate  cannot  enthral  us  as  the  truly  tragic  figure  should,  or  else  they 
are  merely  tragedies  of  circumstance  and  the  audiences  feel  that 
one  sensible  person,  knowing  sJl  the  facts,  could  put  the  trouble  right 
in  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  and  nobody  could  have  put  Lear,  or 
Hamlet  or  Oedipus  right.  H.  B.  Usher. 
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llow  the  middle  years  have  found  you, 

Clamorous  they  close  around  you, 

With  their  claw-like  hands  transmuting 
Gold  to  grey  and  rose  to  white. 

Summer  day  to  sudden  night. 

Yet  but  outwardly  the  change  is — 

See  within  the  mirror  Truth — 

Ever  through  your  hearts  there  ranges 
Peacock  pageantry  of  youth. 

Dancing  by  with  honied  fluting. 

Mocking  with  their  splendid,  sun-drenched  noon 
The  cold  swung  censers  of  your  wintry  moon. 

You  are  fain  to  bind  Love  to  you. 

Who  with  outward  vision  knew  you. 

With  your  shadowy  hands  you’d  hold  him, 

To  your  withered  breasts  enfold  him. 

But  Love  shakes  with  laughter  cruel : 

“  Feed  my  fire  with  bud  and.  blossom, 

Youth’s  soft  mouth  and  swelling  bosom. 

What  heat  shall  spring  from  time-consumfed  fuel? 

Dead  ecstasy  of  flame  know's  no  renewal.” 

"  Love,  would  you  go  from  us  so  swiftly,  lightly  ? 

Look  not  within  Time’s  glass,  it  lies,  it  lies. 

Those  down-dropped  breasts,  those  elf-locks  glimmering  whitely. 
Those  spindly  shanks,  those  quenched,  and  cavernous  eyes, 

Are  naught  but  the  disguise 
The  jealous  years  thrust  on  us  to  eclipse 
The  ageless  treasure  that  within  us  lies. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  their  crooked  finger-tips.” — 

But  Love,  unheeding,  silent  from  you  slips. 

Since  ’tis  proven  Love’s  no  leisure 
To  seek  out  your  hidden  treasure, 

Hither  come,  impassioned  sisters. 

Here  in  many  a  shard  there  glisters 
The  illusion  that  you  seek : 

Here’s  a  casket  that  discloses 
Ardent  roses 

F(m:  pale  lips  and  waxen  cheek 
Here’s  an  essence  opaline 
To  recapture 

All  youth’s  softly  curving  rapture: 
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Here  within  this  crystalline 
There  is  magic  that  will  set 
Snowy  locks  in  flame  ecstatic : 

Here’s  elixir  to  beget 
In  dulled  eyes  a  light  prismatic : 

Here  do  poignant  scents  commingle, 

Making  Love’s  wild  pulses  tingle, 

For  now  your  stedfast  beauty  glowing  bums. 

Love  moth-like  to  the  leaping  flame  returns. 

O  acclaim  the  vision  splendid, 

Youth  and  Age  together  blended. 

Love  is  snared  beyond  undoing 
In  your  beantj^’s  bright  renewing, 

Till  Death  mutes  you  and  your  tale  is  ended. 

Phyllis  Masks 
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